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PREFACE 


Specialised research studies on different aspects of the 
history of India in the eighteenth century are numerous. 
But there is no single work incorporating the fruits of such 
research in a handy volume. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that to the students in general and the average reader the 
period appears to be difficult, complicated and uninteresting. 
The present book seeks to unravel the tangled skein of the 
various cross currents of the eighteenth century history and 
to arrange the broken bits of the Mughal imperial mosaic 
of the period in an intelligible and clear outline. It is 
not strictly a research work in the usual sense of the term 
but it is based on the researches of other scholars. Before 
his death Sir Jadunath Sarkar, the grand old patriarch of 
Indian historiography, had distinguished between two types 
of research.—the general type based on an intensive and 
exhaustive study of a particular subject and the synthetic 
type, based on *ncw grouping and interpretation of facts* 
( Bengal Past & Present^ Jubilee No. 1957 ). The present 
book is an humble attempt to write such a synthetic history 
of the eighteenth century. The general structure of the 
book rests on the synopsis of lectures delivered by me to 
the post-graduate students of Jadavpur University since 
1963. But some modifications have been made in planning 
so as to cover the syllabi of the post-graduate courses of 
study in many universities in India. It is hoped that it 
would meet a long-felt need of the student as well as the 
general reader. It is for the latter to judge how far the 
attempt to supply flesh and blood to the dry bones of the 
period has been successful. 

Since the book is intended to serve as an introduction 
to the history of a complex and fateful period of our 
country*s history, specific references and footnotes have been 
avoided. Mention has, however, been made of the original 
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sources along with the standard modern works on the period, 
so that the book may also be used as a work of reference 
for more detailed studies. ^ It is planned in 3 volumes. The 
first volume covers the period from the death of Aurangzeb 
in 1707 to the Third Battle of Panipat in 1761. The Mughal 
Emperors continued to adorn the throne for nearly a century 
more. The reader will witness here the death paiigs of 
the old order. This volume is divided into three parts. 
Part I traces the dismemberment of the Mughal Empire due 
to Internal and external factors, with due emphasis on the 
problem of personal equation. Part II describes the struggle 
of various suppressed nationalities for independence. Part 
HI indicates the birth of virtually independent states on the 
ruins of the empire. For the sake of analysis and under¬ 
standing some repetitions have been allowed to exist and the 
low'er date limit has been altered in some cases. The second 
volume will deal with the birih pangs of a new order, the 
foundation of the British power in India, illustrating the 
deep influence of external events in Europe on Indian 
history during 1740 and 1803 i. e., from the time of Alivardi 
in Bengal to the British capture of Delhi in 1803. The 

third volume will deal with'socio-economic and cultural 
developments of the eighteenth century. 

The manuscript of the book in its present form was 
handed over to the publishers by middle of November 1974. 
Therefore, it has not been possible to utilise all the works 
that came out since then. Some of these have, however 
been included in the bibliography. It has also not been 
possible to maintain uniformity in spellings of proper names 
and in use of capitalf, italics or otherwise in terms like 

wazir, hakhshi etc. Notwithstanding sincere efforts, 
numerous printing mistakes have crept in, for which I offer 
unqualified apology to my readers. 

It is now my pleasant duty to express my sense of 
gratitude to those who have helped me in writing this book. 
Dr. P. C. Gupta, formerly Professor and Head of the 
Department of History, Jadavpur University, ex-VicC' 
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Chancellor of Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan, and now Vice- 
Chancellor of Rabindra Bharati University, deserves my 
sincere thanks for entrusting the teaching of subject to me 
!n the M. A. classes of Jadavpur University in 1963. 1 have 
to record my indebtedness to all scholars, dead or alive, 
whose works have been utilised by me in the preparation 
of this book. I am deeply beholden to Dr. K. K. Datta, 
former Vice-Chancellor of Magadh and Patna Universities, 
and Dr. S. H. Askari, Ex-Director, K. P. Jayaswal Research 
institute, Patna, and Sri Amalendu De, Lecturer in History, 
Jadavpur University, who went through the book at a great 
strain on themselves and sacrifice of their valuable time 
for their useful suggestions for improvement. Dr. Ashoke 
Bhattacharya and Sri Bibhas Bhattacharya of Saraswat 
Library have laid me under a deep debt of gratitude for 
undertaking the publication of the book. Sri Chitta Ranjan 
Lahiri, M. A., Career Master in Bangur Higher Secondary 
Multi-Purpose School and a former post-graduate student 
of mine ( Evening Section ) in Jadavpur University and at 
present a research student of mine, has performed the 
arduous task of preparing the Index and the Errata. Sri 
Arun Kumar Roy has corrected the proofs with great care 
and strain on himself. Sri Aloke Kumar Bhowmick, Sri 
Phanindra Nath Chakravarty, M. A., a research scholar of 
mine and Sri Somendra Nath Chakravarty have also helped 
me much in expediting the correction of proofs. My former 
research pupils, Dr. Pinaki Ranjan Mahapatra, Lecturer in 
History, Karimpur College and Dr. Kumud Ranjan Das, 
Lecturer in History, Raj College, Burdwan, deserve my 
thanks for helping me in various ways. Constructive 
suggestions for improvement of the book will be thankfully 
received. 


Jadavpur, 

Calcutta-32« 


Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 


Attempts at periodisation are somewhat arbitrary las 
history is a continuous stream of events and ideas. Never¬ 
theless periodisation has been found to be convenient. 
Again the historical century does not always coincide with 
the chronological century. Chronologically the eighteenth 
century falls between 1701 and 1800. In European history the 
eighteenth century ends with the fall of Napoleon in 1815. 
To a student of political history in India, the eighteenth 
century covers the period from 1707 to 1803 i.e„ from the 
death of Aurangzeb to the occupation of Delhi by Lord 
Lake, while to a student of socio-economic history the eight¬ 
eenth ce.itury extends till 1813, up to which time the East 
India Company pursued a policy of laissez Jaire in the 
social affairs of the country. Ec'onomically the period was 
one of transition and decline due to the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution and some other factors. 

The reputed .contemporary historian of the eighteenth 
•century, Ghulam Husain Tabatabai, bewails : ‘....every part 
of India has gone to ruin, and every one of its discouraged 
inhabitants have broken their hearts. Life itself is become 
•disgustful to most. So that, on comparing the present times 
with the past, one is apt to think that the world is over¬ 
spread with blindness, and that the earth is totally over¬ 
whelmed with an everlasting darkness’. To understand why 
he made this remark, it is necessary to analyse the charac¬ 
teristics of the eighteenth century. Generally speaking 
the eighteenth century in India is an age of decadence— 
decadence in political life, monarchy, aristocracy, army ; 
•decadence in society ,* decadence in economic life ; a 
pervasive and tragic decadence no doubt. 

;SECI-1 
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(i) Decline of monarchy : In a despotism everything; 
fundamentally depends on the character of the ruler. With 
the end of the age of the Great Mughals began the age of 
the *Later* or perhaps better* 'Lesser' Mughals. By charac¬ 
ter, ability and temperament they were unfit to steer the 
ship of state and conduct the task of administration. 

In theory the position of the Emperor remained as 
before. He was the head of the state, shadow of God and 
sovereign ruler. But in practice in the eighteenth century 
as a result of a vast metamorphosis the unlimited 
absolutism of the emperors of old disappeared for ever. 
They became sometimes the tool or prisoner of either 
the wazir. or the empress, and sometimes of the nobles 
or favourites. An emperor was deposed and another 
set up instead. Some were blinded, others put to death. 
Further, the empire of Aurangzeb was the largest 
single empire of pre-British days. But now in this century 
only a fraction of it remained. In name the Emperor was 
master of the universe ( Shah Alam ) but in practice he Just 
remained the king of a small area from Delhi to Palam ( az 
Dihli ta Palam ). From 1526-1707 the average reign period 
of the Great Mughals was 30 years. In the age of the Later 
Mughals this diminished to merely 10 years. Again it was 
not unusual to witness a rule of only a year or even a few 
months. This difference in the reign periods enables us to 
understand the real nature of monarchy, the change that 
took place in monarchical authority now. A King is usually 
described as the ‘Creator of the Age*. So with the decline 
of the monarchy inevitably began the decline of the age. 

( ii) The Problem of the Wizarat: The growing weak¬ 
ness of the monarchy demanded a Bismarckian Wazir, at 
once strong, able, efficient, honest and unselfish. But in the^ 
age of political instability and corrupt atmosphere, nO' 
wazir possessed the necessary qualifications or could work 
efficiently. 

(in ) Decline of the aristocracy and Party Groups : A 
natural and final culmination of the decline of n^narehy 
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wRs the decline of the aristocracy in the century. In those 
days the nobles were generally described as the ‘Pillars of 
state’ ( arkan i daulat ). From AJcbar to Aurangzeb they 
had most loyally and obediently served the cause of the 
empire, and made remarkable contributions to the expan¬ 
sion and consolidation of the empire as well as to the 
administrative organization. But now it is they who 
became the instruments of breakdown of the empire. 
They now began to indulge in unabashed, naked despotism 
and endeavoured to monopolise power and privileges under 
their own authority either in the court or in the provinces. 
The easiest way to do so was through groups of their own 
supporters. Thus the various nobles formed party groups 
or coteries which coloured not only their mutual rivalries 
but also affected policies and administration. 

(iv) Administrative decline and military inefficiency : 
In the absence of a strong monarchy and consequential 
advent of a selfish and ambitious aristocracy the 
breakdown of administration was only natural. The 
governmental organisation set up by Sher Shah and Akbar 
completely broke down in the 18th century. The 
process of breakdown did not begin immediately after the 
death of Aurangzeb. Some faint signs had already crept 
up even before that, as far back as the time of Jahangir. 
Due to the influence of the strong personality of Shahjahan 
and Aurangzeb its outward framework held together in 
spite of the cracks. At the same time there was financial 
bankruptcy which dislocated not only the normal govern¬ 
mental mechanism but also the jagirdari and mansabdari 
systems and the military organization based thereon. In 
fact some writers like Irvine consider military inefficiency 
as the sole reason for the decline of the empire. 

(v) Internal Insecurity ■: With the withering of the 
strong Mughal arm, the disruptive forces within raised 
their ugly heads. Internal security vanished in the 
universal tendency of the stronger to ride roughshod over 
the weaker. Brigandage and highway robbery, never 
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completely removed even during the heyday of the Mughals» 
now became the order of the day. The marauding 
activities of the discontented nationalities» the Marathas, 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Jats and the Bundelas not only 
added to the internal chaos but also ruined agriculture 
and the economic stability of the land. 

(vi) Foreign invasions : The Mughal government, 
which failed to maintain internal peace was hardly likely 
to keep the ambitious foreign invaders at bay. The 
successive and repeated invasions of Nadir Shah of Persia, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali and Zaman Shah of Kabul, involved 
the empire in ‘disgrace, spoliation and dismemberment’ 
and created a terror>complex in the minds of the people. 

(vii) A century of horror : The stark anarchy 

prevailing in the Mughal empire is comparable to the 
devils’ dance. The state was torn asunder in the universal 
civil war, treacherous conspiracies, brutal murders, 
numerous unspeakable barbarous oppression and foreign 
invasions. In the words of Acharya Jadunath Sarkar, 
Indo-Mughal civilisation was now like a spent bullet 
without any capacity of doing good. 

(viii) Hindu Revival : The eighteenth century was 
not only a period of decline of the Mughal empire but 
also one of a Hindu revival. The momentum of Hindu 
revival was generated in the fourteenth century by 
Vijaynagar, encouraged# by the disintegration of the 
Sultanate and illustrated by the rise of a few Hindu 
succession states, deriving spiritual stimulus .from the socio- 
religio-cultural movements. The first Mughal empire 
came to be challenged unsuccessfully by the Rajputs but 
successfully by the Indo-Moslem Afghans. The revival 
of the (second) Mughal empire under Akbar was in 
reality the result of his Hindu entente ,—the Rajputs 
balancing the Afghans. The crescendo of intolerance in 
the post-Akbaride period culminated in the reign of 
Aurangzeb. The simmering Hindu discontent was as 
much due to politico-religious as to agrarian discontent in 
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some cases. Now the discontented nationalities, the 

Marathas, the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the Jats and the Bundelas, 

found not only a respite but also an opportunity in the 

decline of the Mughal empire, not only to establish their 

own independence but even, if possible, to expand their 

dominions in an imperialistic bid. This Hindu revival 

was, however, not inspired by any all-India outlook or a 

• 

cultural renaissance. It had essentially a narrow regional 
or local basis, sprouting from self-interestr The Hindu 
cause was weakened irretrievably by lack of cooperation 
among the nationalities and by lack of internal cohesion 
even within a particular Hindu power. 

(ix) Rise of new States : The decline and dismember¬ 
ment of the Mughal empire generated centrifugal forces 
in the empire. It was now virtually a carcase, whose 
outer limbs came to be sequestrated by ambitious and 
capable governors or adventurers who became virtually 
independent of imperial control and founded local 
dynasties, in the Punjab, Bengal, Hyderabad and Oudh. 
In several ways this local independence proved for some¬ 
time at least a source of strong and beneficial government 
much better than imperial rule. 

(x) Intervention of Foreign Companies : The weakness 
of the Mughal empire and the internecine disputes 
in its succession states in the Deccan and eastern 
provinces encouraged the European trading companies to 
fish in the troubled waters by joining one or the other of 
the warring candidates and introducing an additional 
element of complexity in the already tangled web of 
Indian politics. The Portuguese had already gone into 
the limbo a century earlier. Out of the remaining, the 
French, the Dutch and the Danes failed one by one and 
ultimately the English succeeded in establishing their 
stable foothold on the country. 
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CHAPTER 1 

DYNASTIC SUCCESSION 

Section A 

Sl'RUGGLES FOR THE THRONE, 1707-12 

7. Civil War after Aurangzeb's death 

Dramatis Personae : 

A struggle for the throne was in the tradition of the 
Chaghtai Turks in India ever since the time of Humayun. 
Sometimes it was a fratricidal war, sometimes it partook 
of the nature of a rebellfon of a son against the father. 
Whatever the form, the nobles played an important, some¬ 
times a decisive, role in such civil wars. These gave them 
an opportunity to exact concessions from rival claimants. 
At the same time these were periods of difficult decisions 
for them. Failure to back the right horse might 
adversely affect their careers. 

Like most of his predecessors Aurangzeb was unfortunate 
in his sons. His death at Ahmadnagar on March 3, 1707, 
was followed by a war of succession among his three 
surviving sons, Muazzam, Azam and Kam Bakhsh^ ; They 
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had.> long been exerting to win adherents in an impending 
struggle. Muhammad Muazzam Shah Alam, the second 
-son born of a Hindu princess, Nawab Bai of K.ashmir, 
became heir-apparent after the imprisonment and death 
of the eldest prince Md. Sultan. He too, had been 
imprisoned for eight years by his suspicious father during 
the Golkonda campaign of 1687 tor alleged disloyalty 
Later on he was released in 1695, appointed Governor of 
Akbarabad and then of Kabul ( 1699 ). Azam Shah, the 
third son, born of Dilras Banu, and proud of his royal 
Persian descent, usually called Shah i Alijah, Azamtara, 
considered himself as the future emperor and during the 
long eclipse of Muazzam tried to increase his authority 
and influence. As governor of Gujrat from 1701 he came 
no possess vast wealth and a big army. Five years later 
he was recalled to the capital and his eldest son, Bidar 
Bakht, was sent there from Malwa as his father*s deputy. 
But there were quarrels between Azam and Kam Bakhsh. 
Azam was also jealous of Muhammad Azim (second 
son of Muazzam ), Azim us Shan, governor of Bengal 
and Bihar, because the latter Was virtually independent 
and very wealthy. At Azam’s instigation the Emperor 
had recalled Azim from Patna but this had a disastrous 
effect on Azam’s own future. However, Azam won the 
support of leading Irani nobles like Asad Khan an^ 
Zulfiqar Khan and began to prepare for a struggle with 
Kam Bakhsh, born of Udipuri Bai, the fifth and favourite 
son of Aurangzeb. Apprehending a confrontation between 
them in the event of his death, Auraifgzeb appointed him 
governor of fiijapur ( Feb., 1707 ) and instructed him to 
go there post-haste. In the Deccan the Marathas caused 
trouble to the emperor’s army and in case of a war of 
succession the Marathas would get a suitable opportunity. 
The prince was to be assisted by the Chief Bakhshi 
< Ahsan Khan ) find Muhammad Amin Khan. Kam 
Bakhsh was learned and judicious but fickle-minded. 
Azam was ordered to go to suppress disturbances in Malwa 
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on the ground of the failure of Bidar Bakht. As Azam 
claimed the Deccan he was much annoyed. 

Aurangzeb always apprehended a war of successimr 
after his death. He is said to have left a wilt below hia 
pillow with directions for his burial and for partitioning: 
the empire. The terms agree with the measures of the 
emperor regarding the posting of his sons and hence it has- 
been regarded as authentic. The general arrangement 
was somewhat vague but it was as follows : Kam Bakhshr 
was to be left unmolested if he was satisfied with Hyderabad 
and Bijapur ; Muazzam was to get Delhi and Kabul r 
Azam was to get Agra, Malwa and Gujrat ; and 
Aurangzeb’*s wazir, Amir ul Uraara Asad Khan, was to be 
the wazir of Kam Bakhsh. Perhaps Aurangzeb hoped 
that Kam Bakhsh in the Deccan would be able to defend * 
himself against his rivals with the support of some 
leading nobles and he also expected that this arrangement 
would keep the balance even and would not lay him open 
to the charge of favouritism as he had accused Shahjahan 
of partiality to Dara. But Aurangzeb’s hopes were not 
realised and soon the rival contestants plunged into a 
struggle for the throne.. In fact it was fought in two stages- 
between Muazzam and Azam, and then between Muazzam 
( Bahadur Shah ) and Kam Bakhsh. 

First Stage : between Muazzam and Azam : their 
respective chances : At first the chances of Azam who- 
was nearest home appefred bright. Muhammad Amin Khan 
whom the late emperor had sent to Kam Bakhsh soon 
retired to join Azam at the news of Aurangzeb’s death. 
Wazir Asad Khan called all the nobles and made them- 
swear to act in unison. Azam was informed of the situation 
by him as well as by his sister, Zinat un nisa, and urged 
to return and the nobles including Asad Khan declared 
their allegiance to Azam... Zulfiqar (Mir Bakhshi ) also* 
joined him along with Ram Singh Hada, Dalpat Bundela 
and Tarbiyat Khan {Mir Atish), returning from the- 
Maratha campaign. With the support of t|i^ most 
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powerful nobles, the possession of royal effects and stores 
and park of artillery and veteran officers of the Deccan, 
Azam had very bright chances of victory in the civil war- 
He declared himself emperor on 14 March, 1707 with the 
title of Abul Fayaz, Qutbuddin Muhammad Ahmad Shah 
Ghazi, and the Khutbah was read in his name. 

But the advantages of Azam were illusory indeed- 
Though many principal officials and ^generals loyally 
submitted to him others were indifferent. Some were not 
willing to take part in the civil war and were half-hearted. 
The powerful and influential ‘Chin* group, the Turanis, 
namely Ghaziuddin Khan Firuz Jang, governor of Berar, 
and his son. Chin Qilich Khan, remained aloof. Azam, 
therefore, tried to conciliate them by giving them high 
mansabs and titles. Chin Qilich was made a l^hazari 
and entitled Khan i Dauran. Muhammad Amin Khan 
( now a 6~hazari ) turned back from Burhanpur to the 
Deccan. Ghaziuddin did not move from Daulatabad. 
So Azam was advised by Zulfiqar to march via Daulatabad 
to compel Ghaziuddin ( Fiiuz Jang ) to join him. But 
Azam did not want to leave the direct road to Agra and 
gave a haughty answer. Azam, though angry, thought it 
wise to dissimulate. He even appointed Firuz Jang, 
governor of Aurangabad ( i. e.. Viceroy of the Deccan ) 
with the title of Sipahsalar so as to leave him as a 
friend and not as a foe. Chin Qilich Khan was made 
Governor of Khandesh and asked to be at the court,, 
leaving a deputy there. But all this show of friendship 
was of no avail. Chin Qilicfl left for his province 
and vas joined by Muhammad Amin Khan. Many 
soldiers recruited in the Deccan also left Azam. Even 
the nobles of the Irani party like Asad Khan and 
Zulfiqar Khan ( entitled Nusrat Jang ) did not want to leave 
the Deccan and requested Azam to keep them there to 
check the Marathas. The unwillingness of party leaders 
of both the groups to leave the south and go to the north - 
was very significant and ominous. 
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Secondly, Azam had some grave d^ects of character and 
temper which accounted for his failure. A contemporary 
historian, Iradat Khan, attributed the half-hearted attitude 
<of the nobles to Azam's character. Though brave and 
vigorous, Azam was very proud and hot-headed, despising 
others* advice. Further he was very niggardly in giving 
increments and promotions. Lastly he had Shiaite 
inclinations. Satish Chandra thinks that these charges 
.are not well-founded and that his miserliness might have 
been due to the costly Deccan wars and the resultant 
bad financial condition as mentioned by Khafi Khan. 
He *had not the money to be liberal with*. The salaries 
•of soldiers were in arrears for three years which had to be 
paid first. Asad Khan could satisfy the clamouring soldiers 
with a loan of one lakh from Chin Kilich Khan. But it 
Avas a fact that Azam's refusal led to much dissatisfaction 
and resentment among many nobles. His haughty attitude, 
bitter words and bad temper also alienated his followers. 
The promotion of some new, untried personal favourites, 
'disgusted many older Alamgiri veterans. 

However, many difficulties of Azam would have been 
solved if he had occupied Agra first (i. e« before Muazzam ), 
because Agra Fort contained the hoarded treasure of 
iShahjahan. This would have been possible if he had 
permitted his son Bidar to march from Ahmedabad to Agra. 
Azam unwisely suspected him of planning for the throne 
himself and ordered him* to wait in Malwa till his arrival 
from the Deccan. Thus fifty precious days were lost. 
'Clearly the previous arrival of Muazzam at Agra was 
considered to be dead certain. Meanwhile Azim us Shan, 
recalled from Bihar by Aurangzeb, had reached Agra. But 
■ Baqi Khan Qul, the commandant of the Agra fort and 
father-in-law of Bidar, did not give its keys to anyone except 
the claimant. Thus Azam alienated his best followers by 
hiS' pride, haughtiness and ruined his chances by his 
jealousy of his own son, the ablest grandson of Aurangzeb# 
His army was less than half of that of Muazzam. He 
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made a blunder by leaving his guns behind, and facing his 
rival with only rockets and hand guns, unable to check the 
latter's fatal cannonade and slaughter of his own relations. 

Md. Muazzam Shah Alam, the eldest surviving son of 
Aurangzeb, and governor of Kabul and Lahore, was at 
Kabul in 1707. He had four grown>up and experienced 
sons and several competent and loyal officers besides a 
very strong artillery served by European ^ and mestizo 
gunners. With the recruiting ground of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab and resources of the provinces of Multan and 
Bengal (and Bihar) which were respectively under his 
two sons, Jahandar and Azim us Shan, Muazzam was 
in a very strong position to fight for the throne, though 
Azam condemned him as *baqqar (shop-keeper). He 
excelled Azam in tact, foresight and understanding. Dis¬ 
claiming any desire to contest the throne and avowing a 
retired life, he had nevertheless organized at Kabul a body 
of dependable supporters and an army, ready for action by 
constant drill and camp life. He was ably assisted by an 
obscure but efficient agent, Munim Khan ( 1703 ). Appointed 
diwan of Kabul and deputy-governor of the Punjab, 
the latter had organised the finances, collected funds and 
animals (including camels and oxen ) to drag the artillery 
and also boats for crossing .rivers in anticipation of a show¬ 
down. Many Rajputs were also enlisted in his army 
through Rao Budh Singh Hada of Bundi and Bijai Singh 
Kachchwaha. 

Muazzam got the news of Aurangzeb*s death at Jamrud 
in Khyber pass near Peshawar towards the end of March, 
1707. Thanks to Munim's secret preparations he quickly 
advanced, crowning himself as Bahadur Shah on the way, 
first to Lahore and then to Delhi. The money in the 
treasuries of these places amounting to 58 lakhs enabled 
him to partially pay his soldiers. A Sikh contingent sent 
by Guru Govind helped him. But many starving soldiers 
w^ere discontented till he reached Agra in June. Baqi 
Khan Qul, the commandant of the fort, submitted to him. 
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Two crores out of the accumulated treasure in Agra fort 
were utilised in satisfying his soldiers. 

Azam got the news of his rival’s occupation of Agra at 
Gwalior. Jn great alarm he left his family, wazir, treasury 
and heavy artillery and marched to Agra. Bahadur Shah 
offered to partition the empire peacefully on the lines of 
Aurangzeb’s will. To avoid innocent bloodshed he even 
suggested that if Azam wanted he might take Gujrat and 
Ajmer also besides the four Deccan provinces; if this 
was not agreed, the issue might be decided in a personal 
combat. But Azam turned down the offer of his *bania’' 
brother, because, as he said, a kingdom could not be shared 
between two kings just as two swords could not be kept 
in one sheath, though one blanket might suffice to cover 
ten people in sleep. An equal division that would be 
acceptable was that Azam would get from the floor to the 
roof, and Bahadur from the roof to the sky. Perhaps Azam 
was right in insisting on the unity of the empire. 

The Battle of Jajau : In this situation there was no' 
other alternative but war. The battle between the two 
brothers took place at Jajau or Jaju near Samugarh, IQ 
miles s. e. of Agra on 18th June, 1707. Shah Alam came 
out victorious and Azam was killed with his two sons. 
Azam was largely responsible for his own doom. Besides 
the difference in character between the two brothers and 
circumstances already explained before, there were other 
factors which caused Azftm’s defeat, (i) Respective strength 
of the armies : Shah Alam had a numerically superior 
and very strong army consisting of cavalry and artillery. 
Some say his cavalry numbered 1,50,000. This figure 
might be exaggerated but Azam had a much smaller army,. 
65,000 horse and 45,000 infantry at the most. This mostly 
comprised raw, untrained men and many of his nobles like 
Zutfiqar and Jai Bingh II were half-hearted. Jai Singh 
deserted Azam in Malwa. In fact the ambitious and 
unreliable Zulfiqar betrayed Azam and this was one oT 
the chief causes, if not the cause, of Azam*S/ failj^e- 
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<ii) Muazzam was also stronger in finance, having streng¬ 
thened his cause by collecting ample treasure at Agra 
whereas Azam suffered from lack of money, (iii) Muazzam 
was superior in artillery : he had collected heavy guns 
from Agra and his artillery played havoc on Azam’s men, 
because Azam had left his heavy artillery and much 
•equippage in the Deccan and at Gwalior, and was with¬ 
out big cannon mortars. In fact he made a. fatal mistake 
in despising Muazzam’s strong artillery. 

Another factor which went against Azam was that he 
had to face Muazzam after making a very rigorous 
march from the south. On the sandy soil of Jajau and 
in the excessive heat of June, Azam’s men were blinded 
by thick dust in a sand storm which diverted their arrows. 
So victory was beyond the grasp of Azam. Jajau was a 
mere gamble for Azam, Hoping to attack Muazzam by 
surprise, ‘like a fierce lion dashing upon a flock of sheep’, 
he did not formulate any plan of actioiu But this did 
not materialise and his death sealed the fate of his army. 
Thus the Jajau campaign was characterised by utter want 
of generalship and lack of planning and so differed in 
nature from Aurangzeb’s brilliantly successful campaigns of 
the War of Succession. The issue was entirely determined 
by artillery. There was no occasion for adoption of the 
usual old Turkish tactics. The war of succession between 
Muazzam and Azam was ‘a short and sharp contest* and 
it weakned the empire by the loss of men on the field and 
the subsequent lavish gifts of money, and promises of office 
by Bahadur Shah to loyalists and prospective adherents 
which had a profound effect on the financial position of the 
empire. Militarily the campaign exposed utter organisa¬ 
tional weaknesses especially in the conduct of battle that 
'Came to be illustrated in 1739. 

Second Stage : Bahadur Shah and Kam Bakhsh, Kam 
Bakhsh proclaimed independence in the Deccan and had 
the Khutbah read in his name after the death of Aurangzeb. 
Bahadur Shah had made an offer to Kam Bakhsh, similar 
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to the one made to Azam for division of empire. Many^ 
consider it doubtful how far Bahadur Shah was sincere' 
in his offer. But probably his object was that if Bijapur 
and Golkonda remained under one Mughal rule, the 
problem of law and order would be better served and the 
Marathas would be checked better and at the same time, 
the unity of the Mughal empire would be maintained. 
Kam Bakhsh rejected this offer. But he was no match 
for Bahadur Shah. He did not organise a suitable 
counterstroke against him. In the eventual showdown 
Kam Pakhsh could not succeed. If he had been able to 

4 

occupy the forts in Bijapur and Golkonda and won over 
the nobles and effected an understanding with the Marathas 
probably he might have succeeded. But he could do- 
nothing of the kind. Even the Karnatak did not come 
under his control. The Golkonda commander ( being in 
touch with Bahadur Shah ) did not submit. Many nobles 
were also in secret correspondence with the latter. Kam 
Bakhsh again suspected the loyalty of his able officer, Mir 
Bakhshi. Taqarrub Khan. His imprisonment and execution 
made the situation worse. In the impending struggle 
he only had a small and dispirited group of followers whO' 
deserted him when. Bahadur Shah came. After a brief 
and fruitless resistance he was defeated and killed in 
January, 1709. Bahadur Shah thus became the undisputed 
ruler throughout the empire. Local separatism failed for 
the time being but reasoned itself after seventeen years. 

2. Problem of Succession, 1712. 

When Bahadur Shah died at Lahore in 1712, the 
whole camp was thrown into confusion. His four sons 
were present there. Muizzuddin ( Jahandar Shah), the 
eldest, was negligent and slack, and had neither money 
nor troops. The second son, Azim us Shan, outshone his- 
rivals in ability, influence and power. He was the favourite 
and influential counsellor of his father. As governor of 
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Bengal ( 1697'1706 ) he was' the wealthiest and strongest*. 
The third son, Rafi us Shan was jealous of him. The 
youngest, Jahan Shah, was an, invalid. Thus Azim us 
Shan was *the destined victor’ in the impending civil war. 

It came as a matter of course. The problem of 
succession was ultimately connected with the problem of 
the Wizarat. Zulfiqar, Mir Bakhshi, again aspired to 
become Wazir. To realise his own ambition he interfered' 
in the struggle for succession and adopted new tactics. 
First, in order to check Azim us Shan, whom he regarded' 
as his chief obstacle, Zulfiqar tried to form an anti-Azim 
league of the three other princes. It was really a struggle 
between The most powerful prince and the most powerful 
noble’. In this respect the civil war after Bahadur Shah’s 
death was different from previous civil wars. But being 
uncertain of the issue, Zulfiqar approached Azim-us-Shan 
for a settlement. The latter not only refused but asked 
Zulfiqar to submit to himself. Thereupon Zulfiqar drew 
up a scheme of partition of the empire excluding Azim. 
Jahan Shah was to get the entire Deccan : Rafi*us-Shan 
was to be given Multan, Thattah, Bhakkar, Kabul and 
Kashmir i.e., north-western India : Jahandar Shah would 
get the rest of India and become its emperor. Coins were 
to be issued in Jahandar’s name and the Khutbah was ta 
be read in his name, Zulfiqar would remain the common 
wazir, stay at the court of Jahandar, and exercise his 
functions through deputies. In other words there was 
to be decentralisation within the empire. The eldest 
brother would represent and symt)oUse the unity of the 
empire with the wazir as its hub or pivot. The emperor 
would reign, the wazir would rule. This was wholly a 
novel feature. 

But everything depended on the success of the war. The 
issue really hinged on who would succeed,—^Azim us Shan or 
Zulfiqar ? In a sense Azim destroyed his bright chances by 
miscalculation. Like Azam he despised his rivals and met 
the same fate. He was sanguine of victory as his wealth 
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exceeded that of his brothers. True, his army was numeric 
•cally inferior,—30,000 horse and 30,000 foot, as compared 
to 53,000 horse and 68,000 foot of the other three* That 
was why he did not and could not take the ofiensive. 
Instead of striking the enemy when still unprepared he 
remained on the defensive. He adopted *the attitude of 
a helpless waiter on events'. Expecting reinforcements 
from Chin Qilich Khan and wishfully thinking that his 
brothers would quarrel and their armies would melt before 
his strong force, he hoped to win a victory without striking a 
blow. But this was a mistake. 

On the other hand Zulfiqar seized the initiative, cut 
-off Azim us Shan from Lahore and capturing money and 
artillery stored up there, attacked him on the bank of the 
Ravi by a numerically superior army and artillery even 
before the expected reinforcements from Chin Qilich Khan 
•could come. Azim’s own army was reduced by hunger 
and desertion. He himself was drowned in the river 
along with his elephant wounded by cannon. The defeat 
of the most powerful aspirant was entirely due to the vigour 
and policy of Zulfiqar, the master-mind of the league. 
After the defeat and death of Azim, however, the three 
brothers quarrelled over the division of the spoils. Zulfiqar 
favoured the weak and pleasure-loving Jahandar as that 
would give him a free haqd. Bahadur Shah also had 
preferred Jahandar Shah on his death bed. The support 
of Zulfiqar was the most decisive factor in the victory of 
Jahandar over the other two brothers who were ultimately 
defeated (end of March, 1712). Jahandar ascended the 
throne on 29 March, 1712. 
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Section B 

KING-MAKLNG ( 1713-20 ) 

There were civil wars for the,throne on the death of 
Aurangzeb during 1707-09 and also on the death of 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. But the struggle which resulted 
in the accession of Farrukhsiyar in 1713 was somewhat 
dilferent in nature. It was preceded by a reWllion on his 
part even during the lifetime of Jahandar Shah and he 
owed his success to the support of the Sayyid brothers. 
In fact from Farrukhsiyar to Muhammad Shah the 
succession came to be determined not on the field of battle 
but in the mind of the Sayyid brothers. They indulged in 
the exciting game of making and unmaking kings, according 
to the success or failure of the rulers in satisfying their 
own whims. 

The immediate cause of the downfall of Jahandar Shah 
and of his minister, Zulliqar, was the rebellion of Azim 
-us-Shan’s second son, Farrukhsiyar, in Bihar. He declared 
himself king at Patna ( April, 1712 ), though he had neither 
adequate resources nor any supporting band of nobles. But it 
was the support of two Sayyid brothers, Hasan Ali Abdullah, 
governor of Allahabad, and Husain Ali, governor of 
Bihar, and the Bhojpur Rajputs, which saved him and 
made him emperor. His army marched towards Agra and 
faced the royalists under young prince Azzuddin and Khan 
-i-Dauran at Khajwa ( November ). But the latter’s soldiers 
were disspirited for arrears of salary ; the experienced 
nobles who were sent;with him under Khan-i-Dauran and 
Lutfullah Khan against the wishes of Zulliqar quarrelled 
with one another ; there were large scale desertions. 
Finally the prince suddenly fled on the eve of the battle. 
Jahandar Shah now realised his real danger and left for 
Agra. But he was handicapped by lack of money, to 
replenish which gold and silver utensils, jewels, jewelled 
goods and golden ceilings of palaces were sold. The Rajput 
seci-2 
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rajas were requested for help but timely help was out of 
question. The royal army ( 70-80,000 horse ) was superior 
to Farrukhsiyar's both numerically and in artillery but 
there was no unity of command. Zultiqar was not effective 
at all, owing to difference of opinion between him and 
Kokaltash, a favourite of Jahandar, and rivalry between 
the Iranis and Turanis. The bribed Turani nobles, 
Muhammad Amin Khan and Chin Qilich Khan, remained 
neutral. The army was uttterly demoralised. The result 
was utter failure. At'the bitterly contested battle of the 
Jamuna ( Jan, 10, 1713 ) the Sayyids outflanked Jahandar 
by a surprise crossing at an unguarded ford. Jahandar 
fled from the field, and appealed for protection to Asad 
Khan Vakil and armed support from Zulfiqar Khan Wazir. 
The latter distrusted Farrukhsiyar. But finally the crafty 
ministers lured their erstwhile master to confinement in 
Delhi and made him over to the victor, hoping to gain 
the latter’s favour and retain their position and influence. 
Jahandar was murdered and Farrukhsiyar ascended the 
throne ( 11 Feb. 1713;. 

The Sayyid brothers now became king-makers for the 
next seven years (1713-20), virtually dictators, keeping 
the emperors completely under their control. Kings 
became their pawns on the political chessboard. 

The whole reign of Farrukhsiyar was a tussle between 
him and his Sayyid sponsors for power. Finally the 
latter decided to depose him. The emperor, whom they 
had raised to the throne, was dragged out, blinded ( Feb. 
1719 ), imprisoned and later on murdered towards the end 
of April ( 27-28 ). 

The Sayyid king-makers now experimented in ruling 
through imperial puppets. Immediately after deposing 
Farrukhsiyar they set up Rafi-ud-Darajat, younger son of 
Rafi-us-Shan, controlling the person of the emperor with 
the help of their own nominees. Intelligent but con¬ 
sumptive, he was their prisoner in life ( Feb-4 June, 1719 ). 
They deposed him also and enthroned his elder brother,. 
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Rafi-ud-Daula as Shahjahan II (June 6 ). He too, was a 
captive of the Sayyids both in his official and private life. 
This sick, opium-addict died of diarrhoea ( Sept. 17, 1719 ). 
Then they raised Roshan Akhtar, youngest son of Jahan 
Shah ( youngest son of Bahadur ), as Muhammad Shah 
( Sept. 28, 1719 ). 

With the elevation of Muhammad Shah as emperor 
there was some relaxation of control by the Sayyids, 
particularly with regard to the attendants "surrounding 
him. But in matters of state the king remained powerless. 
The Sayyids wanted to rule while the imperial puppet 
would reign. All his officers and servants were servants of 
Abdullah. It were they who took him out or brought him 
back to the palace. Controlling his person with their 
own men, the Sayyids deprived him of all personal liberty. 

After some time, however, there ensued a period of 
struggle for power, first between the king and his ministers 
and then between the Sayyids, belonging to the Hindu- 
sthani party and a combination of the foreign ‘Mughalia’ 
party, consisting of the Turanis and the Iranis. The main 
thrust at Sayyid domination was levelled by the Turani 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and Muhammad Amin Khan. Husain 
Ali Sayyid was murdered ( October 9, 1720 ). His elder 
brother, Abdullah Khan, now set up Ibrahim ( brother of 
Rafi-ud-Darajat and Rafl-ud-Daula ), in whose name coins 
were also struck ( Get. 14 ), in place of Muhammad Shah. 
In the ensuing artillery-battle between Abdullah’s forces 
and the imperial troops (Nov. 15), the former was 
defeated and imprisoned. Ibrahim, king for one month, 
was forgiven but kept in prison. Muhammad Shah emerged 
triumphant. The rule of the king-makers ended. Abdullah 
was subsequently poisoned ( Oct. 1722 ). 
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Section C 

MUHAMMAD SHAH AND HIS 
FAVOURITES 

Except for the brief interlude of Sayyid Abdullah using 
Ibrahim as a pawn there was no attempt at king-making 
during the long reign of Muhammad Shah of about 30 
years (, 1719-48 ). Though not so feeble as his two phantom 
predecessors, he uas inexperienced and weak. He escaped 
from the tutelage of the Sayyids but came under another 
type of bondage He was so much in the grip of the 
favourites of both sexes that he never took any decision 
on his own discretion. He became a cypher in adminis> 
nation. He reigned but did not rule. 


Section D 

PUPPET OR PHANTOM SHOW ( 1748-1806 ) 

Muhammad Shah '‘may be called the last of the rulers 
of Babur’s line, as after him the Kingship had nothing but 
the name left to it’* ( Siyar). From 1748 onwards 
succession continued to be confined to the Timurid family 
but was not strictly hereditary. Struggles for the throne 
ceased, but not intrigues or manoeuvres. The persons 
who now adorned the Delhi throne were mere puppets 
without any will power or ability, -r-set up, deposed or 
blinded or dominated by scheming politicians. They were 
virtually phantoms . 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah in 1748. He was utterly ignorant of the art of govern¬ 
ment and war. Sunk in wine, bhang and charas, he had 
surrendered full authority to Javid Khan, eunuch, paramour 
of his mother Udham Bai. He hardly enquired into the 
three foundations of the empire,—kingdom, army and 
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treasury. Hurled from power and blinded by the treacher¬ 
ous Wazir Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-Mulk ( 1754 ), Shahan 
Shah Ahmad Shah had to quench his thirst and agony by 
drinking water given in a broken earthen pot lying on the 
ground. Muhammad Aziz-ud-din, the second but eldest 
surviving son of Jahandar Shah, was released from his 
confinement and placed on the throne as Alamgir II ( 1754- 
59 ). But he can hardly be described as anything more 
than a shadowy and unreal king. He was ‘as much a 
prisoner upon the throne as he was formerly in his confine¬ 
ment’. He appealed to Ahmad Shah Abdali to save him 
from the oppressive Wazir’s grip and, after the invader’s 
departure, looked upon his plenipotentiary, Najib-ud-Daula 
as his ‘potential protector’. But his efforts not only proved 
futile but also fatal. The irate Wazir had both the emperor 
and Intizam-ud-Daula killed and installed Muhiyuddin or 
Muhiy-ul-Millat, grandson of Kam Bakhsh as Shahjahan III 
on the throne ( November, 1759 ). Prince Ali Gauhar» 
then in entile in Bihar, heard the news and proclaimed 
himself emperor as Shah Alam II with effect from 21st 
December. Sadashiv Rao Bhau, the Maratha general, 
deposed and imprisoned Shahjahan III ( Oct. 10, 1760 ), 
proclaimed Shah Alam II emperor and installed his eldest 
son, Mirza Jawan Bakht, as heir-apparent to carry on the 
government in his absence. For a time there were two 
emperors, one at the capital and the other outside. After 
defeating the Marathaa at Panipat, the Abdali invader 
nominated Ali Gauhar, son of the murdered Alamgir II, 
emperor as Shah Alam, Shuja-ud-Daula as his Wazir and 
confirmed Najib-ud-Daula Ruhela as Amir-ul-Umara. So 
Ali Gauhar was now set up as Shah Alam II ( 1761-1806 ). 
Though intelligent, he was extremely weak, fickle and 
constantly changing. In him was noticeable absence of 
the power of work and complete inertia of will. “Had he 
even abilities to rule, (he) had now no subjects left to 
command ; for he may be considered as the image of a 
king, set up by way of insult in the midst of the ruins of 
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his capital” ( Dow ). The Delhi empire had now shrunk to 
the northern half of the Ganga-Jamuna doab with a patch 
of land west of the Jamuna. Even in this circumscribed 
limits the government was not in his hands. 

Emperor Shah Alam II, losing his throne after the battle 
of Buxar. and shorn of power, led the life of a wanderer 
before he stayed at Allahabad, enjoying a pension from 
the English. Of course Clive acknowledged this unreal 
sovereignty of the emperor. But Warren Hastings did not 
consider it reasonable at all to show due honour to the 
emperor, rather contemptuously referred to as ‘that 
wretched king in shreds and patches’. In January, 1772, 
Shah Alam was restored to his ancestral throne at Delhi 
under Maratha hegemony. But thereafter he neither led 
the army again nor accomplished any work himself. He 
had no tVazir, no general and no Vakil. It seemed as if 
under a crowned but unreal shadow and in enveloping 
anarchy the Mughal heritage of Akbar and Shahjahan 
would be torn to shreds. From 1784 to 1803 he appointed 
Mahadaji Sindhia Bakhshi and Vakil-i-mutlaq ( 1784 ) 
and came under Maratha protection. But the Sindhia, 
nominally a slave, became the rigid master of Shah Alam. 
Three years later Shah Alam appointed Ghulam Qadir 
Rohilla Mir Bakhshi and Vakil-i-mutlaq ( September, 1787 ) 
on grounds of convenience. Ghulam Qadir occupied 
Delhi, dismissed and blinded Shah Alam and crowned 
Bidar Bakht ( July, 1788 ). A few months later Ghulam 
Qadir himself was defeated, blinded and killed by the 
Sindhia. The phantom Mughal authority ended with 
the collapse of the Marathas at the entry of the British 
general Lord Lake in 1803 into Delhi. Shah Alam became 
a British pensioner till his death in 1806. The dynasty 
however, continued in name till 1857. 



CHAPTER 2 

MUGHAL COURT POLITICS : 
PERSONALITIES AND POLICIES 1707-65 

Section A 

FACTIOUS PARTIES AND PARTY 
POLITICS ( 1707-65 ) 

A principal characteristic of the history of the Mughal 
empire in the eighteenth century was party or group politics. 
Its nature was, however, dilferent from that of the personal 
groups centring round a particular person under the early 
Mughals in India. During the time of the Great Mughals, 
personal considerations sometimes led ambitious and 
rebellious princes and nobles like Kamran, the Mirzas, 
Mirza Hakim, Khusrau, Mahabat Khan and others, to form 
a group or coterie with their supporters. But usually such 
attempts were nipped in the bud and did not envelop the 
entire court. In the time of Jahangir, however, the waters 
of the court w'ere seriously troubled on account of the 
machillations of Nurjahan junta in the Khurram-Shariyar 
rivalry. Under Shahjahan, again, the see-saw of court 
politics pulsated with th^ dominance of Aurangzeb or Dara 
in imperial counsels particularly with regard to Golkonda 
and Bijapur. But in such moves the nobility as such 
played a secondary role, because the emperors were strong. 
Towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, two groups of nobles, 
Irani and Turani, were already raising their heads, and 
seeking to come to the forefront in the Mughal court. The 
Barha Sayyids were there, of course, but Aurangzeb had a 
poor opinion of them. After his death the controlling and 
unifying machinery went out of order with the practical 
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abeyance of monarchy. So the importance of parties or 
groups grew out of all proportions. Party or group 
rivalry came to dominate the Mughal court politics. It 
now came to be moulded more by the character of the 
nobles than by that of the rulers. In fact the emperors 
were largely responsible for this state of affairs because 
they were weak. They could neither govern themselves, 
nor did they possess the power to judge the right persons 
who could become worthy and honest officers and 
ministers. They were often influenced by selfiish men, 
depraved eunuchs, flatterers and women in their adminis¬ 
trative actions to change their opinions and even 
ministers. Hence the sluggard and foolish emperor was no 
longer “the master or the guide of the nobility”, v. ho tried 
to dominate the court or the provinces. 

This party politics can hardly be compared with the 
party government in a purely democratic state. Unlike 
modern political parties there was no common principle 
of work or firm party obligations in the Mughal court 
parties. The underlying principle in a modern established 
democratic state is service to the country and the people. 
Here what mattered was the selfish coterie, fed by family 
honour or religious affinity and blinded by self-interest, 
whose aim was not to secure the welfare of the country 
but their own gain and promotion. So the rise of a few 
groups among the nobles exercised a potent influence on 
the administrative framework, political and military 
history. It was the natural instinct of self-preservation 
which tempted the nobles to form sitch groups, and keep 
the governmental machinary under themselves, and 
strengthen their own respective groups with the provincial 
governor, military commander and obedient feudal nobles 
and courtiers. This was, again, inter-linked with the 
character of the party divisions or groups. It is, therefore, 
necessary to have a knowledge of the character and com¬ 
position of the political parties and their role in shaping 
the destinies of the state. 
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Broadly speaking the nobles of the later Mughal court 
were divided down to 1720 into three principal groups : 

(i) The Hindusthani party included those born in India 
or long settled here, e. g. many Afghan nobles, the Sayyids 
of Barha. as well as Khan-i-Dauran whose family came 
from Badakhshan. The nobles of this group largely 
depended on the support of their Hindu friends. The 
Hindusthanis were inferior in ability and intellect and were 
jealous and cherished ‘half-veiled but futile hostility* 
towards the two other parties, the Iranis and the Turanis. 
The Afghans were not prominent in Indian politics down to 
1748, notwithstanding their numerical strength in the army. 

(ii) The foreign nobles, collectively called ‘Mughals’ or 
Mughalia, were subdivided into two groups according to 
the country of their origin. One of them, the Turanis, came 
from Turan or Transoxiana and other parts of Central 
Asia. They were mostly Sunnis. They enjoyed much 
influence and power as fellow countrymen of the ruling 
race, the Mughals, and formed a large proportion of the 
army. The Turani leaders were highly distinguished 
both as generals and civil administrators. 

(iii) The other foreign group was of the Irani nobles, 
coming mostly from Persia and Khurasan and they were 
mainly Shias. The Iranis excelled in civil administration, 
especially in revenue and secretariat work. But being 
Shias they were in a minority and their influence in the 
state was less except when^their leaders were in power. 

At first sight it would appear that race and religion 
constituted the basis of rivalry. But this division was not 
wholly exclusive. Even in one group there were members 
of other groups. Hence this differentiation was not entirely 
based on religious or racial differences. 

The leading figures in the Irani group were Alamgiri 
nobles: (i) Muhammad Ibrahim (b. 1625-26 ), entitled 
Asad Khan ( 1654 ), Wazir-ul-mamalik ( 1685 ). His family 
had migrated to India in Jahangir’s time. He was highly 
itespected on account of his rank, position, ability and 
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'family considerations, marrying Asaf Khan's daughter. 
In the time of Bahadur Shah he was appointed Vakil^i 
-mutlaq representing the emperor, (ii) Zulfiqar Khan, the 
son of Asad Khan ( b. 1649 ), entitled Nusrat Jang, the 
Bakhshi-uUmamalik or imperial paymaster since 1702 had 
already proved his mettle in the Jinji campaign ( 1690-98 ) 
and was deputy governor of Hyderabad ( 1704-5), He 
came to have strong association with -the Deccan and 
the Marathas. By 1707 both these nobles occupied two 
leading posts in the court holding the ranks respectively 
of 7,000 and 6,000. They were also highly influential. 
Zulfiqar was also a successful general. He was supported 
by Daud Khan Panni, Rao Dalpat Bundela, Rao Ram 
Singh Kara, all distinguished soldiers. This Irani group 
was very powerful and influential but it was not a racial 
group. Both Asad and Zulfiqar were Persians born in 
India. It was ‘a family-cum-personaP group, bound by 
family ties and personal relations of supporters. There 
was no clearly defined political programme of this group, 
except that Zulfiqar was interested in Shahu and in 
negotiating with the Marathas. Again he was favourably 
disposed towards the Hindus and his close association 
with the Bundela and Kara Rajputs was very significant. 

Among the Turani group the leading figures were (i) 
Ghaziuddin Firuz Jang, (ii) his son Chin Qilich Khan 
< later Nizam-ul-Mulk ), (iii) Hamid Khan, uncle of Chin 
Qilich, and Civ) Muhammad Amin Khan, second cousin 

of Chin Qilich. Ghaziuddin's father came to India in the 

* 

time of Shahjahan, and he himself came to India about 
1668-9 and was appointed governor of Berar, 1698. He 
had distinguished himself in Aurangzeb's wars with the 
Rajputs and the Marathas. Chin Qilich Khan (born 
1671) rose to the emperor’s confidence on account of his 
military ability and also wise counsel and appointed 
governor of Bijapur ( 1700). Muhammad Amin Khan 
was appointed Sadr (minister in charge of religious 
'endowment) in order to check the Iranis. Though some 
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scholars object to this view, it is undoubted that the nobles 
of the Turani group called ‘Chin’ group enjoyed much 
power, importance and respect. In character the Turani 
group was *a racial-cum-family group’. The leading 
members came from Turan and they patronised and had 
Turanis as their followers. So the Turan is were more 
cohesive than the Irani group. But a serious drawback of 
the Turanis was that the relation between Firuz Jang and 
Chin Qilich Khan was strained and Firuz Jang was blind. 

There was longstanding rivalry between the Irani and 
the Turani groups for power and position at the court. 
Both Zulfiqar and Chin Qilich Khan were ambitious to 
seize supreme power. At first the Irani group was superior 
not only in power and influence but also in prestige. The 
combined mansabs of the first few Irani nobles totalled 
24.500/24,000, while those of the Turani group only 
20,000/15,600. This rivalry between the Iranis and the 
Turanis did not, howxver, stand in tnc way of their com- 
oining against the Ilinduslhaniij. Bui after the fail of the 
latter, the former two confronted each other fiercely. 

Ideas and Attitudes ; During the period 1707-13, 
covering the reigns of Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah, 
the Irani party w'as strong with Asad Khan Vakil and 
Zulfiqar Khan at first Mir Bakhshi and then Waz-ir ( 1712- 
13 ) . Zulfiqar initially joined Azam dining the struggle 
with Bahadur but deserted him. lie was favourably dis¬ 
posed towards the Maratl\,^s securing the release of Shahu 
in 1707 and also towards the Hindus. He was instrumental 
in the accession of Jahandar. As Wazir be tried to monopo¬ 
lise power in his own hands. But owing to difterences 

with Kokaltash, foster brother of Jahandar, he did not 
exert himself against Farrukhsiyar in 1713. 

f'rom the accession of Farrukhsiyar in 1713 to the first 
year of Muhammad Shah’s reign ( 1720) the Hindusthani 
party remained in power under the Sayyid brothers. 
Without nttempling to monopolise power the Hindu¬ 
sthani Sayyids sought the cooperation of the Alamgiri 
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nobles. But their pro-Hindu, pro-Maraiha policy and 
their friction with the emperor led to a reaction against 
them on the ground of their policy being anii-lslamic and 
anti-monarchical. But they lost their ascendancy in 1720 as 
a result of the combination of the Iranis and the Turanis. 

During the war of succession after Aurangzeb’s death, 
the Turanis held aloof from Azam and deserted Kam 
Bakhsh. They remained in the background in the time 
of Bahadur Shah. They also deserted Rafi-us-Shan in 
the civil war against Jahandar in 1712. In the contest 
between Jahandar and Farrukhsiyar, too, they were bribed 
by the latter and remained passive at Samugarh. The 
Sayyid brothers gave important posts to the Turanis : 
Muhammad Amin Khan was appointed second Mir 
Bakhshi and given the titles of Itimad-ud-daula Nusrat 
Jang ; his son, Qaraaruddin, became paymaster of the 
ahadis ; Chin Qilich Khan Bahadur ( son of Ghaziuddin 
Firuz Jang ), entitled Nizam-ul-MuIk was appointed 
viceroy of the Deccan with headquarters at Aurangabad 
and with his deputies in the six provinces thereof. 

Influence of Party Divisions on Politics : The inter¬ 
party rivalry and conflict became a marked feature ot the 
Mughal court politics. But its effects were not confined 
to the court only. The entire life of the state,—political, 
administrative, military,—became utterly corrupt and 
inefficient. As a result the society also became disorderly 
and went out of gear. Conditions became anarchical. 
The ambitious leaders of each party tried to secure their 
own personal supremacy and selfish interests and so the 
party conflicts adversely affected the interests of the state 
and accelerated the downfall ol the empire. A few 
examples are given below : 

(1) A noble wanted to organise his own block of suppor¬ 
ters against his rivals and also sometimes against the king. 
But often no group was strong enough to dominate the 
others. The position of every Wazir was unstable. He 
wanted to maintain his own interests but his politics were 
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opposed by other groups. Even the post of Wazir lost its- 
charm and a noble like the Nizam ( Chin Qilich Khan > 
preferred to leave the court. Thus the nobles who could 
have imparted vigour and energy to the state became the 
principal agents in its disintegration. 

(2) The lack of direction and firm action in imperial 
policy was the most disastrous eilect of party politics. 
The emperor being weak, imperial politics became 
indecisive. The leading nobles quarrelled over the imperial 
policy. Munim Khan and Zulfiqar Khan pursued opposite 
policies at the same time towards the Rajputs. So the 
Rajput policy of Bahadur Shah ended in failure. Again 
there was dilTerencc between the policies towards Baji 
Rao Peshwa among the war party of Qamaruddin and the 
peace-party of Khan-i-Dauran and no bold policy towards 
the Marathas became possible. Further before the battle 
of Karnal ( 1739 ) the inactivity of the Turani party, led by 
the Nizam, was a glaring instance of the effect of party 
politics in the military field. The defence of Lahore was 
neglected during the third invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
( 1752). Safdar Jang did nothing notwithstanding the 
order of the emperor. 

(3) Thirdly, a logical corollary of party politics was 
that it was not possible to follow a long term policy or to 
reform the administration. The policy of one group was 
suspected by another and with the fall of that party it was 
abandoned. The conciliatory policy of the Hindusthani 
party of.the Sayyids was cfiticised by the Turani party of 
the Nizam as being anti-Islamic, and was used against 
them. Khan-i-Dauran opposed the independent exclusive 
policy of the Nizam. Hence no problem could be solved ; 
it was only shelved. No Wazir dared follow a bold policy 
of reform against vested interests lest a large section of the 
nobles became antagonised. Munim Khan was afraid to 
make proper enquiry into the suitability of the appointees^ 
who had been given land by Bahadur Shah. The Say yids 
deemed it prudent to remain aloof from administration. So- 
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the administration was thrown into confusion. Similarly 
by checking lavish grants of jagirs Zulllqar Khan incurred 
the hostility of other groups. The party clashes also affected 
the jagirdari system. On coming^to power a new group 
re-allotted jagirs among its adherents and gave concessions 
to other groups to win their support. Land became more 
and more scarce. Group rivalry also increased and the 
process thus moved in a vicious circle. 

After the fall of the Sayyids thb Turani party 
became powerful during 1720-48. Three Turanis 
successively held the office of Wazir, Muhammad Amin 
Khan, Nizam-ul-Mulk and Qamaruddin Itimad-ud-Daula II. 
But Muhammad Shah wanted to curb the Turanis. So 
after some time their power was on the wane. To reduce 
Hamid Khan's influence Muhammad Shah deputed 
Sarbuland Khan and Girdhar Bahadur to Gujrat. Hamid 
Khan had to take shelter with his nephew, the Nizam. 
Qamaruddin was dismissed from Wizarat and succeeded by 
Raushan-ud-Daula. A Turanian partisan, Abdul Ghafur» 
was punished for bribery. 

On the other hand the Irani party was led first by 
Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk ( d. March, 1739 ) and then 
by his nephew and son-in-law, Abul Mansur Khan Safdar 
Jang, governor of Awadh. 

Mughal history from 1736 onwards was to a large 
extent the history of conflict between Irani and Turani 
parties. In 1736 when the emperor wanted to make peace 
with Baji Rao, the Turanis opposed any compromise. 
The exorbitant claims of the Peshwa led the emperor to seek 
the cooperation of the Nizam. 

During Nadir Shah's invasion the emperor, warned 
by the invader, grew suspicious of the Nizam and the 
Turanis. Wazir Qamaruddin was proposed to be replaced by 
Umdat-ul-Mulk. At Nizam’s advice the Wazir resigned and 
joined him. The Nizam, who had been preparing to go to 
the Deccan, postponed his departure. When Baji Rao 
died, the Turani party secured the appointment of 
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Azimullah Khan as governor of Malwa. But he t^as 
disgraced. 

In 1739 Amir Khan II Umadat-ul-Mulk, son of Amir 
Khan I, governor of Kabul in Aurangzeb’s reign, and Ishaq 
Khan, both Shias and belonging to the Irani party, conspired 
to hurl the Turani leaders, Wazir Qamaruddin and Bakhshi 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, from power. But the plot leaked out. 
The weakness of the character of Muhammad Shah stood 
revealed. Amir Khan, who had expected to be the Wazir, 
could not get the post. The Irani conspirators were 
expelled from the court ( 1740;. But the influence of 
the Turanis diminished from 1744. Persian influence 
increased in the court as Amir Khan and Safdar Jang 
( Nawab of Awadh ) again grew powerful. Shuja-ud 
-Daula, son and heir of Safdar Jang, was married, under 
imperial direction, to the sister of Ishaq Khan II, Xajm-ud 
-Daula, son of Ishaq Khan I. But in 1745 the distinguished 
Irani leader, Asad Yar Khan, died. Amir Khan was also 
killed in 1746. His body could not be cremated for four 
days as the salaries of the soldiers were in arrears for 14 
months. 

It was this party conflict which was the chief reason for 
the downfall of Safdar Jang. He was an Irani Shia. To 
counter his group Intizam-ud-Daula ( Subahdar of Ajmer ), 
son of the old Wazir Qamaruddin, built up a strong Turani 
Sunni group in cooperation with Ghaziuddin and Nasir 
Jang Nizam-ud-Daula,^the two sons of his sister's husband, 
Nizam-ul-Mul!c. When Salabat Jang, assisting Safdar, 
was dismissed from the post of Mir Bakhshi, it was first 
given to Ghaziuddin. Later on he was appointed Subahdar 
of the Deccan after the murder of Nasir Jang. Safdar 
Jang was completely isolated. After 1765 the Nawab of 
Awadh came to be in the pay of the English. The Nizam, 
too, was in the Deccan. But the party conflict continued 
to reign in the Mughal court as before. But now it were 
the Afghans and the distinguished daring leaders of other 
. races who came forward to join in the race for power. 
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Section B 

THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL EQUATION 

/. Decline in the Character of the Monarch 

Personal equation largely determines the character of a 
despotism. The age of the *Great Mughals' ended with the 
death of Aurangzeb. Thereafter began the age of ‘Later 
Mughals', who may as well as classed as ‘Lesser Mughals'. 
What Einhard, the contemporary historian of the Caro- 
lingian empire, wrote about the period after the death of 
Charlemagne, is equally applicable to the Mughal Empire 
after the death of Aurangzeb in the eighteenth century : 
‘Formerly there were kings, now there are only kinglets*. 
The weak, effeminate, vacillating, vicious and despicable 
character of the later Mughal emperors and their utter 
lack of discernment and administrative capacity were 
largely responsible for the pervading political vaccum 
and resultant chaos. In the first place, the emperors 
were either unable or unwilling to govern. The sus¬ 
picious nature and overcentralisation of Aurangzeb had 
deprived his sons, acting as provincial governors, of admi¬ 
nistrative capacity and initiative. Bahadur Shah (62) 
was, of course, active and free from some of the worst 
vices of most of his successors, but he was negligent in 
administrative matters. * Abhorring the strain of admini¬ 
stration, lacking all sense of responsibility, power of 
independent judgment and devoid of strength of character 
and the ability to act promptly, the sluggish, dullard and 
foolish rulers of the eighteenth century did engage themselves 
in goverment and war but found solace in wine, women, 
buffoons and flattering sycophants. They became either 
helpless or dependent on others,—nobles, ministers and 
favourites of both sexes. Some of the latter were no doubt 
able and experienced, others were not. In such a situation. 
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a ruler, if wise« would leave the administration under able 
ministers, which in turn made other ministers envious ; 
if foolish, he would resort to intrigue to supplant an 
overmighty minister only to come under the clutches of 
another. 

In the second place, the emperors lacked the royal ppwer 
of judging human character and failed to find out who was 
who. Sadullah Khan, the wise Wazir, heW : ‘No age is 
wanting in able men ; it is the business of wise masters to 
And them out, win them over and get work done by means 
of them, without listening to the calumnies of selfish men 
against them.* The later Mughal emperors could not select 
the right type of Wazirs and officers and train them 
properly. They lent an easy ear to the whispering mach¬ 
inations or yielded to the perennial pressure or advice of 
scheming selfish and debased followers, slavish flatterers and 
eunuchs and used to change officers and governors to get 
‘more money or greater servility’, decide or modify their 
own opinions or procedure of action. 

In such an atmosphere one and all were guided more 
by their o\vn interests of self-aggrandisment than by those 
of the state or of the monarchy. Feeling that the court 
was no longer safe for life, property, family honour even 
for those rendering devoted service, many nobles left the 
court and established their own principalities in the 
provinces, which ensured their personal safety and welfare 
of the people alike. Thus the Mughal state lost its direction 
like a boat without a steersman. The break-up and decline 
in administrative organization and defijciency in the art and 
conduct of war was axiomatic. 

Interesting light on the nature of contemporary Mughal 
monarchy is thrown by the following incidents during 
the foreign invasions. Nadir Shah, after imprisoning 
Muhammad Shah, seated himself on the masnad of Delhi, 
reigned for two months and struck coins in his name. 
But while returning he re-installed Muhammad Shah on the 
throne. During his second invasion ( 1749-50) Ahmad 
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Shah Abdali claimed the revenues of Chahar Mahals 
(Gujrat» Aurangabad, Pasrur and Sialkot) from the 
subahdar of the Punjab, Muin-ul*Mulk. Unmoved by the 
piteous appeals of Muin, emperor Ahmad Shah made over 
the revenues to the Abdali. though the administrative 
machinery was under the Mughals. The Abdali became 
owner of a slice of India’s own territory. 


2 . Decadence of the Aristocracy 

An inevitable corollary of the decline in the character 
of the monarch was the decline of the aristocracy. which 
came to be reflected in military inefficiency. *To the 
thoughtful student of Mughal history’, writes J. Sarkar, 
^nothing is more striking than the decline of the peerage.* 

This 'startling decline' is sometimes attributed to loss of 
lives in wars and stoppage of fresh recruits from outside. 
In the first place there was a decline in numbers which, 
again, was caused by domestic discord and military 
campaigns. Seven civil wars for the throne during 1707-20 
as well as numerous armed conflicts between contesting 
nobles for power and authority took a heavy toll of lives 
of Mughal princes, nobles, officers and soldiers. Similarly 
the campaigns against the various rebellious nationalities,— 
the Sikhs, Jats, Bundelas, Rathors and Marathas,—-caused a 
heavy slaughter. During the invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali manjf prominent nobles and excellent 
soldiers also lost their lives. Secondly, the resultant loss in 
the martial character of the aristrocracy was not made 
good, either by birth of new generations maintaining a 
continuous flow of able and energetic nobles or by infusion 
of fresh blood due to immigration of hardy, able recruits 
from outside. Irrevocably gone were the generations of 
heroic nobles who had served as the pillars of state from 
Akbar to Aurangzeb. They did not leave worthy sons and 
grandsons ‘even half as capable as themselves*. The eigh- 
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teenth century biographical dictionary of the Mughal 
peerage is an eloquent testimony to this qualitative decline, 
judged by derisive comments or absence of comments 
regarding the sons and grandsons of reputed nobles. Again, 
no new men also rose from the ranks of the commonalty. 
Thirdly, the roots of Mughal a-dministration and army alike, 
fed and manned by foreign recruits from Bokhara, Khura¬ 
san, Iran and Arabia and converted Hindus, dried up with 
the stoppage of ‘the regular flow of the right type of recruits,* 
the growing alienation of the gifted and clever Persian 
Shias and of the martial Hindu nationalities,—the Rajputs, 
Sikhs, Jats, Bundelas while the Marathas acted as a running 
sore in their open challenging confrontation. 

But it was not merely by numerical, quantitative or 
demographic analysis that the decline of the nobility is to be 
judged. More significant was the moral or qualitative 
degeneration. It was a decline in character, a decadence 
of spirit. The escheat system compelled each generation of 
nobles to start career afresh and encouraged extravagance 
and luxurious living. This, together with an enervating 
•climate,’sapped the vitality of the once hardy and martial 
races while polygamy and the maintenance of large harems 
led to miscegenation and consequent degeneration. 
Aurangzeb’s long Deccan wars compelled the nobles to 
spend their whole life in military camps and thereby led 
to the growth of a ‘tent generation’, lacking facilities of 
education. 

To a large extent this decadence of the peerage was due 
to the decline in the character of the monarch, for when 
the emperors were ‘sluggards and fools’, they ceased to be 
the guide and master of the nobility. Personally incapable, 
lacking discretion to select able and efficient ministers and 
officers, and swayed by scheming, ambitious and cunning 
favourites, the rulers failed to govern and create proper 
oonditions in which the aristocracy including ministers 
and officers, could display their talents in war and admi¬ 
nistration in complete security of tenure. When in that age 
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of *deliision and deceit’, careers Were not open to talent,, 
nobles had necessarily to shift for themselves. 

Nevertheless the aristocracy itself must bear a heavy 
responsibility in the matter. They had utterly forgotten 
the old traditions of distinguished and devoted service 
of their ancestors. Neither any sense of loyalty to the 
emperor nor any sense of love of country influenced them. 
Stark selfishness was the keynote of the policies and 
activities of the principal actors in the drama of the 
eighteenth century. The instinct of self-preservation was 
the mainspring of action. It is, of course, a ruling factor 
in human psychology. But now no price was considered 
too high for it. All moral values were thrown to the 
winds. No scruple deterred the nobles. No means was 
left untried to gain the end. Intrigue, conspiracy, blinding, 
murder, and wars became normal methods in that 
abnormal age. What Watts, the experienced English factor 
of Kasimbazar, observed about contemporary politics of 
Siraj-ud-Daula’s Bengal is equally true of eighteenth 
century India : 'the only oracle that everyone consulted 
was self-interest’. The nobles moved unabashed in naked 
selfishness and rank unscrupulousness. 

With the abeyance of monarchy disappeared all fear 
of governing authority. As both the King and Wazir were 
incapable of controlling the administration there was no 
protector to whom the people could appeal. The way 
for internal spoliation by# the peerage was left open. As 
Sarkar writes: 'each noble look what he could of the 
public revenue; each zamindar usurped lands in his 
neighbourhood or levied blackmail, on the roads and 
villages outside his jurisdiction’ ( c. 1749). This along 
with other forms of spoliation by foreign invaders and 
internal, marauders, contributed to financial, bankruptcy 
of the government. Another proof of political decadence 
was that public offices came to be regarded by the nobles 
as hereditary, irrespective of ability or training or emperor’s 
selection. Intizam-ud-Daula considered himself to . have' 
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been deprived by Safdar Jang of the Wizarat held by his 
father. 

Another vice of the aristocracy was the habitual use 
of wine, drugs and addiction to pleasures of the harem^ a 
diversion which they all had in common with their crowned 
heads. But not much fault can be found here, for the 
nobles of the period of the Great Mughals also indulged 
in such pleasure-seeking. The difference lies in the fact 
that in the former case it was controlled and not generally 
allowed to interfere with their outdoor life or administ¬ 
ration. Now it was the other way. Outdoor or administra¬ 
tive activity was practically sacrificed to satisfy the sensual 
pleasures. 

Thirdly, the Wazirs and many nobles lacked the power 
of leadership and capacity to bear the burdens of admini¬ 
stration and war. As the king was a puppet, the resultant 
political and administrative vacuity proved to be 
pernicious. 

No noble, minister or general in the eighteenth century 
could evince that happy combination of administrative and 
military ability and efficiency as well as loyal and devoted 
service of an Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, Man Singh, 
Todar Mai, Sadullah Khan, Ibrahim, Islam Khan 
Rumi, Mir Jumla and Mirza Rajah Jai Singh and a few 
others. As we trek through the eighteenth century we notice 
a progressive decline in the character of the nobility. Even 
the earlier generations of nobles from Bahadur Shah to 
Muhammad Shah, who were certainly very much inferior 
to their predecessors in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and suffered from numerous defects, were 
undoubtedly of a much better stuff than those from 
Muhammad Shah to Shah Alam. No doubt Munim Khan. 
Wazir of Bahadur Shah, was an experienced man of 
business but he was an exotic, out of tune with the local 
environment. Asad Khan and Ghaziuddin Firuz Jang 
both certainly earned distinction in war in Aurangzeb’s time 
but now they were too advanced in age to be of any usefuf 
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service. ' Asad’s son, Zulfiqar, also distinguished in war, was 
hardly a successful administrator. The two Sayyid brothers, 
-distinguished generals, also failed as administrators and were 
motivated by selfish interests Jand vindictiveness. Never¬ 
theless all these nobles were much better in comparison with 
their successors. 

The history of the Delhi court during the half century 
from the fall of the Sayyids to the restoration of Shah Alam 
was made by such nobles, as Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Qamaruddin, Javid Khan, Udham Bai, Safdar Jang, 
Nizam's great grandson, Ghaziuddin Imad-uUMulk, and 
others. Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul-Mulk, undoubtedly 
the greatest military general of the age in India and also 
successful as an administrator, was looked upon at times as 
saviour of the empire. But his selfish ambition and 
diplomatic cunning ( coupled with the factious party 
politics ) prevented him from really saving the empire. 
That astute Persian invader. Nadir Shah, had read into 
his soul and had warned Muhammad Shah about his mis- 
•chievous potentialities. Wazir Qamaruddin was a drunkard 
without any administrative or military capacity. Udham 
Bai, mother of Ahmad Shah was greedy of power and 
wealth, ruling her son and his kingdom with her paramour, 
eunuch Javid Khan. Safdar Jang, a scheming, ambitious 
and selfish noble, lacked all military and administrative 
■capacity. Nizam’s great-grandson. Ghaziuddin Imad-ul- 
Mulk, had a keen intellect but hardly any administrative 
capacity. To the prevailing vices of licentiousness and 
sloth he added deceit, cowardice and cruelty and became 
a terrible monster. He had emperor Alamgir II and even 
his own uncle, ex-Wazir Intizam-ud-Daula, murdered. 
Ghulam Qadir Rohilla blinded emperor Shah Alam 
but was decapitated by Mahadaji Sindhia and the blind 
emperor avenged himself by touching the severed head. 
‘Even an angel’, writes Jadunath Sarkar, ‘would have to beat 
his wings ineffectually in such a foul atmosphere, heavy 
with the inertia of an age-old decadent society and state.* 
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This degeneration of the aristocracy could not be 
checked as there was no strong ruler to guide and control 
the members thereof. The selfish interests of one ambitious 
noble clashed with those of others. This largely 
accounted for the political turmoils, wars, conspiracies, 
murders and barbarous atrocities of the age. There was 
a scramble for office and land ; administration came to 
be paralysed ; revenue collection fell; the** peasantry was 
rack rented and oppressed ; the government turned bankrupt; 
the soldiers mutinied for pay ; the country was ruined. 
‘The character of the peerage that now represented Yamin- 
-ud-Daula and Sadullah, Mir Jumla and Asaf Jah, filled 
every true friend of the Delhi monarchy with despair’ 
( Sarkar). Jean Law, the mid-eighteenth century French 
adventurer bewailed before historian Ghulam Husain 
( April, 1759 ) : ‘T have travelled everywhere from Bengal 
to Delhi, but nowhere have I found anything from any 
one except oppression of the poor and plundering of 
wayfarers. Whenever I wanted that one of these famous 
potentates, like Shuja, Imad and their peers, out of a 
regard for honour and a desire for the regulation of the 
Government, should undertake to put in order the affairs 
of Bengal and suppress the English ( usurpers of that 
province), not one of them felt any inclination to this 
task. They did not once weigh in their minds the 
praiseworthiness or shame of their conduct.... The Indian 
nobles ( umara ) are a set of disorderely inconsistent block¬ 
heads, who exist solely for ruining a w'orld of people* 
{ Siyar, ii. 257 ). In the same strain Shah Alam lamented 
( 1768 ) : *Through the perfidiousness of the nobility and 
vassals this anarchy has arisen, and every one proclaims 
himself a sovereign in his own place, and they are at 
variance with one another, the strong prevailing over the 
weak’ ( Calendar of Persian Correspondence ii. 836, 1101). 

By creating internal bankruptcy of the state, and in 
indulging in mutual conflicts and rivalry, sometimes by 
Inviting and sometimes by allying with foreign invaders. 
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the selfish nobles, lacking in any sense of loyalty to their 
crowned head and any sense of love of the country or patrio¬ 
tism supplied opportunities for foreign invasions, as those of 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali, and prepared tho 
ground for foreign rule over the land. ‘The want of the 
union of the natives’, writes Malcolm, ‘appears one of 
the strongest foundations of our power ; it has certainly 
contributed beyond all others to its establishment.’ 

Thus the ‘highest instruments of the state’ became now 
the surest agents of disintegration. 


3. The Problem of the Wizarat 

In the Mughal empire there were two special posts, the 
Vakil and the Wazir. As representative of the emperor the 
Vakil was higher in status. But the Wazir’s controlling 
authority and power of patronage was greater. Besides this, 
as the post of Wazir opened better prospects of making pri¬ 
vate gain it was more coveted. Indeed it was the Wazir who 
was the central hub of the administrative organization both 
in the Middle East and India during the medieval period. 
But an over-powerful Wazir would be a potential source of 
danger to the emperor. Akbar tried to solve the problem by 
distributing the powers of the Wazir among several diwans. 
But after that the position of the Wazir as the principal 
noble came to be gradually revived, e. g., Asaf Khan 
under Jahangir, Sadulla Khan and Mir Jumla under 
Shahjahan and Asad Khan under Aurangzeb. But the 
emperors remained strong and alert and were able to 
maintain their authority over administration. The Wazirs, 
too, were held within their limited field. 

After 1707 the problem assumed a dangerous shape. 
The crux of the political situation now was that the 
shadowy king ceased -to head the state and govern the 
country. Hence the only alternative to disintegration 
and anarchy was a really capable, efficient, loyal but strong: 
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'Wazir. It was on the character and ability of the Wazir 
that the nature of the administration as well as the future 
-of the people would depend. Only a Bisraarckian type of 
prime minister could have saved the situation. But that was 
not to be. The post of Wazir became a source of mutual 
friction and bickerings among aspiring nobles, e. g*, Munim 
vs. Zulhqar, Abdullah vs. Nizam, Safdar vs. Intizam, 
Intizam vs. Imad. No emperor had either the capacity 
or even the will to restrain them and nip their quarrels 
and conspiracies. Again, unlike the first two Hanoverians, 
he worthless emperors did not give the prime minister 
any facility or opportunity to discharge the onerous 
responsibility. On the other hand they did not even 
shrink from conspiring with their courtiers and friends 
against the Wazirs, as in the time of Farrukhsiyar and 
Muhammad Shah. While serving such fickle or faithless 
emperors even an honest and efficient Wazir could realise 
that it would be suicidal to adopt a beneficial scheme or 
policy for betterment of the administration. To avoid 
the fate of the Sayyid brothers, a Wazir must needs throw 
to the winds all high ideals and abandon sound adminis¬ 
trative reforms and statesmanlike policy, conducive to 
the welfare of the people. They sailed with the wind and 
allowed the state to drift, viz., Qamaruddin and others. 
Sunk in licentiousness and leading a slothful life, without 
caring at all for sound governance or conducting military 
campaigns and hiding, within his mansion, in times of 
danger, a Wazir, would feel that he had done his duty 
well if no disaster befell. 

Again, several ambitious and successful aspirants to the 
Wizarat, excelling in cunning and intrigue, were utterly 
lacking in administrative capacity or martial spirit e.g., 
•^Qamaruddin, Imad-ul-Mulk and others. 
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Section C 

KINGS AND WAZIRS : PROBLEMS AND 

POLICIES 

1. BAHADUR SHAH ( 1707-12 ) 

WAZIR : MUNIM KHAN ( 1707-11 ) 
SADULLAH KHAN CHIEF DIWAN ( 1711-12 ) 

Character of Bahadur Shah 

Bahadur Shah was ‘the last Mughal emperor about 
whom anything favourable can be said’ ( Owen ). 
Ascending the throne at the advanced age of sixty two,. 
Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 1712. He was free 
from some of the worst defects or vices of his successors, 
whom he did excel in several respects. Unlike all of 
them he was accustomed to an active camp life. He was 
not a mere ornament of the throne like his successors, 
sunk in pleasure and completely swayed by others. He 
freely exercised his own discretion in public affairs, 
selecting his own Wazir, a fairly able and experienced 
man of business, and other ministers and governors. He 
frequently moved out rf)f Delhi to conduct military 
campaigns himself, which very few of his successors 
actually did. In fine he was neither wholly worthless,. 
nor a mere puppet in the hands of others, as all his 
successors were. Learned and pious, but not fanatical, 
he had a mild and calm disposition, possessing the power 
of dissimulation. Khafi Khan has praised his generosity,, 
good nature and sense of forgiveness. He could not say 
‘no' to anybody. In fact he was extremely soft by nature. 
His character was a complete contrast to that of his father 
but it somewhat resembled Dara’s. 
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Brighter and abler than> his successors, Bahadur Shah 
was admittedly inferior in comparison with his pre¬ 
decessors. His age and nature both contributed to the 
ineffectiveness of the monarchy. To a person familiar with 
the glories of the Great Mughals from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
Bahadur Shah was certainly not great, lacking in the 
liberalism and administrative genius of Akbar, the 
frankness and love of nature of Jahangir, the magnificence 
of Shahjahan and the industry and energy of Aurangzeb. 
No doubt he achieved some success in isolated operations 
but on an over-all view, his policy and activites were not 
at all adequate to solve matters satisfactorily. Rightly 
has Irvine observed : ‘Although not a great sovereign, 
Bahadur Shah may be called, in comparison with his 
successors, a fairly successful one’. 

Problems and Policies 

(i) The Problem of Appointments: As regards 
statesmanship Bahadur Shah followed a policy of con¬ 
ciliation, of cautious compromise, of trial and error 
throughout his reign. He allowed matters to drift, patching 
up a temporary peace by seeking to placate everybody 
without taking decisions to solve the real problem. 
This, however, was neither wholly wise, conducive to 
the best interests of the state, nor successful. The first 
serious test of his statesmanship arose over the problem 
of the relationship of the ‘Alamgiri nobles*. How to 
reconcile the aspirations of the dobles of Aurangzeb’s 
time with the claims of his own supporters ? His position 
was initially weak. Soft-hearted and advanced in age, 
he could not adopt a strong or assertive policy in any 
matter. 

Bahadur Shah declared that he would secure the help 
and co-operation of all old ‘Alamgiri nobles’, perhaps on 
the suggestion of his best supporter, Munim Khan. He 
did not penalise (in conformity with old traditions) 
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the adherents of Azam, and those who submitted to him 
were promised posts or jagirs. Among these nobles were 
leaders of Irani and Turani parties,—Asad Khan, Zulhqar 
Khan, Ghaziuddin Khan, Chin Qilich Khan, Md. Amin 
Khan, and others. Bahadur Shah succeeded in isolating 
.Kam Bakhsh in Bijapur and Golkonda. But a real 

problem arose with regard to the question of the appoint¬ 
ment of the Wazir, Aurangzeb’s old and experienced 
Wazir Asad Khan, appealing to Aurangzeb’s will, claimed 
the post for himself and the post of Mir Bakhshi for his 
son, Zulhqar Khan. But Bahadur Shah had already 
promised the post of Wazir to his trusted minister, Munim 
.Khan. Asad Khan might be experienced but Munim 
Khan was helpful in getting him the throne. So he 

tried to please both by a compromise, by dividing 
authority,—by making Munim Wazir ( revenue minister ) 
and governor of Agra as a mansabdar of 7(X)0 and Asad 
(Khan Vakil-i-mutlaq < Prime Minister a post lying in 
abeyance since the time of Asaf Khan and Shah Jahan. 
But this division pleased neither, complicated the 
administration and did not endure. Though dissatisfied, 
Asad Khan formally accepted the offer, but as the chief 
representative of the king he petitioned. claiming all 
privileges enjoyed by Asaf Khan in the time of Shah 
Jahan, viz., attendance of all officers, including the Wazir, 
to pay court to him, submission of all letters regarding 
appointments, dismis^ls, and transfer of officers, etc. His 
vaulting claims vexed Bahadur Shah. But to conciliate 
him he accepted most of the claims. Munim Khan was 
given the title of Khan-i-Khanan. But this did not 
solve the difficulty. The 'Alamgiri nobles' were unhappy 
over the appointment of an obscure outsider. > Munim 
did not like the regulations which formally made him 
a subordinate of Asad and did not want to share his 
power with him and declined to send the necessary papers 
to the Vakil. Asad and Zulfiqar, too, were dissatisfied. 
.As the friction continued, an excuse was at last found 
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-to keep the aged Vakil out of the way. He was made 
to retire to Delhi and placed in charge of Lahore, Delhi 
^nd Ajmer. Zulhqar was appointed Mir Bakhshi and 
bIso made his father^s deputy. 


ii. Position of Parties 

The Turani nobles remained in the background during 
Bahadur Shah’s reign. Muhammad Amin Khan, Firoz 
Jang and Chin Qilich Khan did not figure prominently. 
But Bahadur Shah tried to conciliate them. Muhammad 
Amin Khan was sadr. and then faujdar of Moradabad. 
Chin Qilich Khan was appointed governor of Awadh 
and faujdar of Gorakhpur with the title of Khan-i-Dauran. 
His father, Firoz Jang, was sent away as governor of 
Gujrat. This conciliatory policy was probably adopted 
because in the Deccan Kam Bakhsh was still a rival 
candidate. These three nobles did not exercise much 
influence on state policy during this reign on account ot 
the ill-will of the emperor and Munim Khan towards 
them. They had a feeling that they were not treated 
well and not given their due. They did not approve 
the policy of conciliation shown towards the Rajputs 
and the Marathas by Bahadur Shah under the advice 
of Munim and Zulflqar in 1710. The position of the 
Turani group became further weakened on account of 
the death of Firoz Jang and the resignation of Chin 
Qilich Khan. Thus party politics revolved round only 
these two dominant personalities in the court, Munim 
Khan Wazir and Zulflqar Khan Mir Bakhshi. Theirs 
was not merely a personal rivalry but it had political 
implications as well. Zulflqar supported a policy 
of far-reachjng concessions to the Rajputs and the Marathas, 
so that they might support the empire. Munim was also 
inclined towards a policy of compromise and conciliation 
not only towards the old *Alamgiri nobles* but also 
.towards the Hindus. But as he did not possess previous 

ebci-4 
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experience of the empire* he did not want to depart 
completely from Aurangzeb's old policy. This attitude 
of the Wazir satisfied none and the problems could not 
be solved. 


iii. Policy towards the Hindus 

(a) Rajput Problem : Relation between Mughals and 
Rajputs ( 1707-12 ). How far did Bahadur Shah’s Rajput 
policy illustrate the general attitude of compromise and 
conciliation ? The Rajput problem of Bahadur Shah’s 
reign was a legacy of Aurangzeb. The wounds inflicted 
by Auiangzeb’s Rajput war were not yet healed up. During 
the civil war of succession both Azam and Bahadur 
Shah tried to secure the support of the Rajputs. Azam 
granted the title of Maharaja to Ajit Singh and appointed 
him governor of Gujrat. Jai Singh If was given the 
title of ‘Mirza Raja’ and appointed, governor of Malwa, 
Both were created commanders of 7000. Jai Singh II 
at first joined Azam but deserted him .later. In Amber 
there was a succession dispute and Bahadur Shah 
favoured not him but his rival younger brother Vijay 
Singh, who joined the emperor. Ajit Singh remained 
neutral and recovered the ancestral capital Jodhpur 
during the civil war and it was alleged that in his attempt 
to revive Hinduism he oppressed the Mussalmans and 
he was supported by tfie Ranas of Udaipur and of Amber. 
Bahadur Shah wanted to break up this Rajput coalition 
and punish Ajit Singh. He appointed a new faujdar 
of Jodhpur ( Mihrab Khan ). After sometime he himself 
left for Rajputana. Reaching Amber in 1708 he 
confiscated the Amber state because of the internal dispute 
between the two brothers. Amber was renamed Islamabad ; 
Jai Sing’s goods were confiscated ; the succession waa 
changed in favour of Vijay Singh. But the emperor 
had no intention of establishing direct rule here. Vijay 
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Singh, now made King, did not get Amber, which was 
declared an imperial territory ( Khalsa ) and it was 
guarded by an imperial faujdar even after it was handed 
over to Vijay Singh. 

Bahadur Shah’s Amber policy resembled Aurangzeb’s 
Jodhpur policy. It was prompted by a desire to gain 
greater control over the trade routes passing through 
Rajputana. Bahadur Shah was unsuccessful and it 
aggravated the differences between the emperor and 
the Rajputs. Rana Amar Singh of Udaipur escaped 
invasion by submitting to the emperor and sent his 
own brother to him. Ajit Singh now offered peace but 
this was turned down. The imperial faujdar defeated 
the Rathor army and Durgadas and Ajit Singh were 
called to the court. Ajit Singh professed submission but 
was doubtful about the intention of the emperor. In 
February 1708 he surrendered like a penitent rebel and 
was restored to his former mansab and granted the title 
of Maharaja. But distrusting the Rajputs and in order 
to vindicate imperial prestige, the emperor decided to 
occupy Jodhpur, levy jizyah and re-establish Islam in 
Jodhpur. Ajit Singh repeatedly petitioned for restoration 
of Jodhpur but in vain. Jizyah was levied. Both Ajit and 
Jai Singh were kept in semi-confinement when the emperor 
marched to the south against Kam Bakhsh. However, 
the two rajas along with Durgadas escaped in April 
1708. Thus Bahadur Shah’s Rajput policy, inspired by 
Munim Khan, failed in practice. A contemporary 
historian, Mirza Muhammad, characterised this policy 
as ill-advised and held that the two Ranas should have 
been given 'assurances and concessions*. But the emperor, 
advised by Munim Khan, only gave ‘empty promises’ 
of jagirs^ Bahadur Shah’s policy of limited concession 
failed. 

The second Rajput outbreak now began. The two 
Ranas of Amber and Jodhpur made an agreement with 
the Maharana of Udaipur for common resistance to the 
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Mughals. Their object was not only to recover their 
territories but to drive out the Mughals and establish 
Rajput rule in North India. Ajit occupied Jodhpur and 
Jai Singh Amber. Mughal outposts in some places were 
overrun. Bahadur Shah asked Asad Khan Vakil, to 
advance against the Rajputs and repress the disturbances 
with other nobles including Chin Qilich Khan, Md. 
Amin,. Khan, Khan-i-Dauran, governor of Awadh and 
Khan-i-Jahan, governor of Allahabad and others. But the 
imperial order was not carried out because these nobles 
never moved. ' We can discern here the decline in the 
prestige of monarchy. The Irani party leaders, Asad and 
Zulfiqar, who did not see eye to eye with Munim Kean’s 
Rajput policy, opened negotiations with Jai Singh and 
Ajit Singh. The second Rajput outbreak could not be 
wholly crushed. The Rajputs also did not fully succeed 
in their resistance. All the same, imperial prestige 
suffered. Bahadur Shah then in the Deccan had to 
patch up a hasty peace with the Rajputs by restoring the 
two Ranas of Jodhpur and Amber to Mughal service at 
the suggestion of Asad Khan and Azim-us-Shan. But he 
did not finally decide the question of returning their capitals 
( Watan jagir ). They wanted the posts of the subahdars 
of Malwa and Gujrat respectively. 

After defeating Kam Bakhsh in the Deccan, Bahadur 
Shah turned his attention to Rajputana again. He 
visited Rajputana in 1709 for the second time to punish 
the Ranas. A powerful* section of the court favoured a 
strong policy towards the Rajputs. Firoz Jang was 
directed to proceed to Ajmer from Gujrat. The Raiputs 
were alarmed at the strong repressive policy and sought 
mediation of some of their friends like Asad Khan and 
Azim-us-Shan. This as well as the news of a Sikh rising 
in the Punjab under Banda (Dec. 1709) favoured a 
more pacific policy on the part of the emperor. The 
uprising of the Sikhs so near the capital and the north-west 
frontier was held to be more dangerous than the Rajput 
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problem. So a huiried settlement was made with the 
Rajputs, traditional allies of the Mughals: ( 1 ) the 
Rajput Ranas were to get back fheir homelands ; 

( 2 ) they might pay court to the emperor during march ; 

< 3) they would be given six months* leave, after which 
they would serve wherever they were appointed. But 
these terms were found to be somewhat contradictory. 
These constituted only the first step* to reconcile the 
Ralputs. Bahadur Shah wanted that the Rajputs should 
offer military assistance to the Mughals against the Sikhs 
and the Marathas. But this presupposed a cordiality 
and sympathetic attitude towards the Rajputs which was 
lacking. A suspicious attitude did not lit in with the 
Ranas* expectations. They not only wanted restoration 
of homelands and governorships of Malwa and Gujrat, 
but they wanted the Mughals to give up the attitude of 
distrust and rely on them so that they also could depend 
on the emperor. The Mughal prince, Azim-us-Shan, 
promised to help them. But the Ranas were recluctant 
to come to the court. They did so only in October 1711 
when Munim Khan was dead. Some alternative 
arrangements were made now at the intercession of Azim. 
Jai Singh was made faujdar of Ahmedabad and Ajit Singh 
of Sorath in Gujrat. But these appointments were far 
below their expectations. In relation to the Rajputs, 
Bahadur Shah*s attitude changed with circumstances. 
It was not a policy of conciliation, which was resorted to 
in expediency and the Rajput problem remained unsolved 
during the remaining years of his,reign. 

(b) Sikh Problem : Aurangzeb had crushed the rebellion 
of Guru Govind. But the deep-seated causes thereof 
persisted. At first there was some indication of Bahadur 
Shah*s co-operation with Guru Govind Singh. The Guru 
was with Bahadur Shah in the war of succession, not 
because he got a mansab (as Irvine says), but probably 
for seeking Mughal help against the local chief of Kahlur 
who wanted to drive him from Anandpur (Grewal )• 
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He accompanied the emperor to Rajputana and the Deccan 
where he died (Nov. 1708). His property was not 
escheated. The Guruship ended with Govind. But a 
leader arose among the Sikhs named Banda. He was not 
strictly speaking a Guru but a military leader. Banda’s 
movement of resistance against the Mughals, became 
rather serious particularly in Lahore and Sirhind. For 
Bahadur Shah there was now no question of compromise 
with the Sikhs. He wanted to crush the movement. 
The Sikh waves would have engulfed the whole of Hindus- 
than if Bahadur Shah had not assumed a counter-offensive 
( Malcolm). He got the news of the Sikh uprising 
and the death of Wazir Khan during his Rajput war 
near the Narmada ( Dec., 1710 ). The Sikh popular 
rising so near the capital and the strategic north-western 
frontier was too menacing to be neglected and hence 
given priority over the Rajput war. A difference, however, 
arose between the emperor and his Wazir, Munim Khan. 
The former wanted to lead a jihad ( holy war ) against 
the Sikhs. The latter preferred a more calculated advance 
and guaranteed the capture of Banda. At first different 
expeditions were sent against the Sikhs ( who were pushed 
back to Sirhind ) under Asad Khan, Chin Qilich Khan, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Sayyid Abdullah Khan Barha 
and others. Then the emperor himself started from 
Thaneshwar (25 Nov. 1710) and reached Sadhaura ( 36 
miles n. e. of it ), near the Himalayan foothills where 
the Sikhs had built severSl forts for refuge. Mukhlisgarh 
was captured (December 1710). The imperialists had 
to suffer great hardships due to the terrain, the season 
< winter rain and cold ), and deficient supplies. Their 
morale was shaken by reports of Banda’s miraculous 
powers, while the Sikhs were inspired by hopes of recreation 
of a higher rank of life after death roused by him. 

However, the road between Delhi and Lahore, so long 
Closed, was opened. The Mughals stormed the Sikh 
entrenchments and assailed Banda’s headquarters, fort 
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Lohgarh (Dec. 1710). But Banda escaped with his 
Ibllowers to the hills north of Lahore where he established 
himself near Jammu. The chagrined emperor blamed 
his Wazir for the failure to capture Banda and punished 
the hill Rajas ( including the Raja of Nahan sheltering 
Banda). Laden with Banda’s treasure dug out of the 
ground, valued at about 20 lakhs ( in rupees and gold 
nshrafis ) Bahadur Shah returned to Lahore Dec. 1710 ). 

The Sikhs now adopted guerrilla tactics and fighting 
became desultory (1711-12) with imperial troops not advan¬ 
cing beyond the foothills and Banda occasionally descending 
into the plains for plunder. In January 1711, Muhammad 
Amin Khan reoccupied Sirhind and fought with the 
Sikhs in the direction of Lahore and in Bari and Jalandhar 
doabs. But he, along with another commander Rustam 
Dil, failed to capture Banda who, enjoying local support 
in the plains, resorted to guerrilla tactics and never faced 
them in a pitched battle. C oming down from the hills 
he raised fresh disturbances. The Mughal commanders 
fled in panic during his invasion of Baith Jalandhar ; 
the local Sikhs and their supporters killed the Mughal 
stragglers and stationed their own armed posts at Batala 
and Kalanaur and the surrounding villages. The Sikhs 
and their supporters, however, had to suffer much after 
the Mughals restored their sway. 

For sometime in the Mughal camp there was a spy 
scare. Many were suspected of secret Sikh leanings and 
sending information to Banda. So all Hindus were 
■ordered to shave their beards, while suspected spies, 
faqirs, jogis and sannyasis, were expelled from the camp 
< 1711 ). 

Notwithstanding these precautions, concentrations of 
large armies and best generals in the Punjab for a year 
and a half, and even the imperial presence, Bahadur Shah 
failed to achieve much success against Banda. The Sikhs 
built a big fort at Gurudaspur ( between the Beas and 
ihe Ravi ) near Kalanaur. True, this failure was largely due 
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to the weakness of the Mughals caused by mutual jealousies: 
and quarrels of the Mughal commanders leading to 
Rustam Dil's disgrace and imprisonment ( September 1711 ), 
the> uncertainty and disorder due to wars of succession. 
But the deeper causes of the failure of the Mughals wero 
the guerrilla tactics of Banda. As in the case of the 
Marathas and the Rajputs, the Sikh army, supported by 
the local people, skilfully using the terrain and commanded 
by guerrilla leaders could hold out for long against the 
much bigger Mughal army. Another factor was the 
nature of the Sikh rising itself. It was not only a religious 
movement but had also an economic aspect, being joined 
largely by the so-called lower classes against the upper 
one, both Hindu and Muslim. The Sikh movement 
was now a struggle for an independent Sikh state, just 
as the Marathas wanted to establish their power in the 
Deccan. Bahadur Shah’s Sikh policy failed. When he 
died in 1712, Banda took advantage of the struggle for 
the throne and recovered the lost areas and fortified 
Lohgarh. Practically the Sikhs recovered their power to a 
large extent. Fort Sadhaura was abandoned by the Mughals. 
Whatever Bahadur Shah had done was undone. 

(c) The Deccan Problem : The Deccan was a very 
rich area and the annexation of the independent states 
( 1686- 87 ) there was not attended with the establishment 
of a firm and sound government. For the time being, 
again, there was an ad4itional complication arising from 
the struggle with Kam Bakhsh for the throne. After 
the defeat and death of the latter Bahadur Shah made' 
some administrative arrangements in the Deccan. At 
first Azim-us-Shan was appointed viceroy of the six 
provinces here. But as he preferred Eastern India from 
Allahabad to Bengal, Zulfiqar Khan was appointed viceroy 
of the Deccan with sole authority in the revenue and 
administration besides his existing post of Mir Bakhshi. 
He was to be assisted by Daud Khan Panni as his deputy 
governor in Bijapur, Eerar and Aurangabad. Thua 
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Zulfiqar became the most powerful noble in the empire^ 
Such a combination of two posts of Governor and Mir 
Bakhshi was not permitted in the past. This was opposed 
by the Wazir Munim Khan who wanted to exclude' 
IChandesh and half of Berar from the Deccan. But thiS' 
only added to the bitterness between the two. Bahadur 
Shah did not try to settle this problem. Delegation of 
large powers to the viceroy or his deputy,was administra¬ 
tively necessary in those days but the central government 
was weak and it encouraged ambitions in the minds of the 
powerful nobles. This struggle for enjoying more than 
one post was an important feature in the party politics 
in the Mughal court at that time. In the Deccan there 
were various problems and it was necessary that the 
viceroy of the Deccan should be a very able officer. It 
was an important post, which was an object of strife, 

Maratha Question : Among these problems of the 

Deccan the Maratha question was important and the new 
viceroy found it difficult to deal with this problem of 
Maratha-Mughal conflict smoothly. Zulfiqar was in 
favour of the Marathas and at his instance Shahu waa 
released after Aurangzeb’s death, His Vakil was intro¬ 
duced by the viceroy to the emperor praying for the grant 
of chauth and sardeshmukhi of the six provinces of the 
Deccan on condition of restoring prosperity to the 
devastated country. On the other hand, Munim Khan* 
presented the Vakil of Tarabai in the name of her son 
Shivaji only for sardeshmukhi. 

Now, as usual, Bahadur Shah W4s unwilling to displease 
either minister. After considerable negotiations he 
ordered grant of sardeshmukhi to both in pursuance of his 
policy of compromise, as requested by the ministers. In 
other words, Bahadur Shah did not recognise Shahu as the 
lawful Maratha king ( though Aurangzeb had recognised 
him as such ) and his claim for chauth was rejected. Even 
for sardeshmukhi^ the two claimants were left to fight 
out among themselves, endangering peace and order in 
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the Deccan. Mughal territories there were plundered 
by both sides in this conflict. It would thus appear that 
‘Bahadur Shah’s Maratha policy was short-sighted and 
ill-advised* ( Satish Chandra ). By rejecting the advice of 
the viceroy, the man on the spot, Bahadur Shah lost a 
good opportunity for solving the Maratha problem. 
Bahadur Shah could have earned Shahu’s gratitude by 
recognising him when his position at home was insecure. 
Zulfiqar Khan held that half-hearted concessions towards 
the Marathas were of no avail. He wanted to change the 
Mughal attitude towards the Marathas and stressed the 
necessity of making them partners in the empire. When 
his advice was not accepted, the chance of Maratha 
settlement became difficult. On Bahadur Shah’s departure 
from the Deccan, the Marathas plundered Mughal subahs 
of Burhanpur, Bijapur and Aurangabad (1710). The 
local governor could not check their advance towards 
Ahmadnagar which continued even after Bahadur’s death. 
Zulfiqar’s deputy, Daud Khan Fanni, and his officers 
tried to control the Marathas by sowing dissensions among 
the Marathas, many of whom joined the Mughals. On 
his own initiative he tried to come to an understanding 
with the Marathas. He made a private pact with Shahu 
by which (1) Shahu was promised the chauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the Deccan, though these were to be 
collected not by the Marathas but by the Mughals, i. e. 
by Daud Khan, (2) such demands were not to be made 
from the princes and nobles. There is some difference 
of opinion regarding the date of this pact (either in 
1709 or 1711 ), but [probably it was made in 1711 after 
the death ( in February) of Munim Khan and it could 
not have been made without the active support of 
Zulflqar Khan. 

Importance of this Pact : This pact of 1711 was very 
significant. Firstly, it restored the fallen prestige of 
Shahu. But it did not establish peace in the Deccan on 
account of endless quarrels sometimes leading to bloodshed. 
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The Marathas spread everywhere and they began to levy 
^haUth and committed acts of plunder. Secondly, the distti]> 
bed conditions encouraged the local zemindars to rise up 
everywhere and defied the Mughals whose authority 
came to be confined to the Karnatak only. The internal 
problem of law and order became aggravated. Thirdly, 
the most important effect was that it marked a fundamental 
change from Aurangzeb’s policy. The recognition of 
the Maratha claim for chanth and sardeshmukhi in effect 
and substance, though not in law and form, did not 
result in friendship with the Marathas and establishment 
of peace. Shahu did not possess real control over all 
the Maratha chiefs who indulged in private plunders. 
Such plunders could be avoided only if the Mughals and 
the Maratha king co-operated. The Mughals did not 
confirm it in writing. So this co-operation was not 
forthcoming because the Mughals doubted Maratha sincerity 
and they did not put their confidence on the Marathas 
as is illustrated by their refusal to give a written agreement* 
The Mughal officers also intrigued in the Deccan with 
the domestic enemies of Shahu. Hence, this pact did 
not succeed in achieving the desired result. Bahadur 
Shah^s relations with the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the 
Marathas show that his policy towards the Hindus proved 
to be a failure. 


iv. Administrative Problems 

(a) Problem of the Wizarat 

Bahadur Shah’s handling of the problem of Wizarat 
illustrated his characteristic attitude or policy of compro¬ 
mise but the extent of his success is a matter of doubt. 
As noticed before, the appointment of Munim Khan as 
'Wazir did not solve the problem. It assumed a new 
phase when Munim Khan died in 1711. Azim-us-Shan 
isrecommended Zulhqar Khan for the post of Wazir and 
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the late Wazir’s two sons for the posts of Mir Bakhshtir 
and the Deccan viceroy. But the emperor considered' 
the latter to be unfit and hence unsuitable. Zulfiqar' 
Khan, who was already holding these posts, did not want 
to give these posts up, and claimed the post of Wazir in 
addition to his two existing posts. The combination of' 
three posts by one person would have made him toa- 
powerful and dangerous for the monarchy. Ultimately no 
Wazir was appointed and temporarily Sadullah Khan was 
made chief Diwan. Satish Chandra has tried to justify 
the claim of Zulfiqar, saying that concentration of power 
in one person was desirable in the situation of the Mughal 
empire. The Wazir should not only be the financial 
minister but he should also be at the helm of all political 
affairs, and aware of all things, the army, policy, dealing 
with the Hindus, Rajputs, Marathas, Sikhs, old nobles. 
The Wazir was to be the saviour, the hub of the empire 
in the absence of a strong king. This conception of the 
Wizarat differed from the traditional one. Thus the 
administrative problem was not well solved. 

(h) General Policy 

In religious policy Bahadur Shah made a cautious and 
hesitating departure from Aurangzeb’s policy. Without 
sharing his father's puritanical outlook, he continued the 
ban on drinking, singing and dancing in the court. Again,, 
though not as heterodox as Dara, he somewhat resembled 
him. He had some leanings towards Sufism and Shiaism... 
The orthodox circles were, therefore, displeased with 
him for calling himself a Sayyid. He had to give up 
his attempt to use the term *Wasi' (or executor, 5c. of 
the will of Prophet Muhammad ) after the name of Air 
in the Khutbah ( Friday prayer) as it was a reflection 
on the first three caliphs as usurpers, and led to a Shia- 
Sunni riot. Both his mother and wife were Hindus^ 
But it is not known, whether this had any influence otE!* 
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.^is policy and outlook, /"s regards his policy cowards 
the Hindus there is no reference to destruction of temples 
•or forced conversions. But the Hindus continued to 
suffer from the prohibition of the use of palkis, Arab! 
^r Iraqi horses or chariots and elephants. They were 
not permitted to wear pearls in their ears and to trim 
their beard. Employment of Hindus as news-reporters 
in the provinces was prohibited. Jiziya,^ though not 
formally abolished, fell into disuse gradually. The orthodox 
approach was gradually modified and slackened. There 
was an attempt at compromise particularly with regard 
to the Marathas and to a less extent with the Rajputs. 
The circumstances were largely responsible for the fluid 
attitude of Bahadur Shah towards the Rajputs and the 
Marathas. The old repressive policy towards the Sikhs, 
however, continued. As noted before this policy did not 
solve the problems. In the field of administration, 
Bahadur’s reign exhibited signs of decline which will be 
discussed in the fifth chapter. 


11. JAHANDAR SHAH ( 1712-13 ) 

WAZIR : ZULFIQAR KHAN 

After Bahadur Shah the process of the abasement of 
monarchy and of the dissolution of the empire became 
accelerated. The sovereigns became incapacitated and 
politically insignificant. With the accession of Jahandar 
Shah, Zulfiqar Khan became his Wazir, as a matter of 
right, besides retaining the viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
ruling it through his deputy, Daud Khan Panni. With 
the unprecedented mansab of 10,000 he practically enjoyed 
the position of a prince. His father, Asad Khan, 
continued as Vakil and was appointed governor of Gujrat 
in absentia with the rank of 12,000. But the aged Vakil 
-^did not regularly go to the court and so all power gravitated 
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to Zulfiqar, who guided and advised the emperor in wair 
and peace alike. The appointment of Zulfiqar was naturally 
followed by elevation of his subordinates: his Diwan» 
Sabhachand, now entitled Raja, became Diwan of 
crownlands ( Diwan~i^Khalsa~i~ Sharif a ), and Turani Abdus 
Samad Khan sadr. 

But the ambitious Zultiqar was not fully satisfied and 
wanted greater power. The spirit of party politics now 
began to work. In particular, an opposition group of 
some royal favourites grew up, poisoned' the ears of the 
emperor against the Wazir and began to interfere in 
the administration. (1) The first was the Kokaltashi 
group, led by All Murad Khan Jahan Kokaltash Khan,, 
foster-brother of the emperor, the closest royal favourite,. 
friend and guide of Jahandar, and entitled 
As he had already been promised the post of Wazir, he 
and his family members were now displeased and 
indulged in intrigues against the Wazir, whose sternness 
the weak Jahandar did not like. So he naturally lent 
an easy ear to the whisperings of Zulfiqar’s enemies*. 
Considering Kokaltash to be more amenable to himself, 
he appointed him Mir Bakhshi, his brother governor of 
Agra and brother-in-law the second Bakhshi. Some other 
nobles, including Sadullah Khan, Khan-i-Saman, too, 
joined Kokaltash. Encouraged by the secret support oT 
the emperor, this group openly tried to interfere in the 
administration and set^ the Wazir's authority at naught.. 
Several important appointments were made on the advice 
of Kokaltash without consulting Zulfiqar ( e. g. Sarbuland 
Khan, deputy governor of Gujrat) or against his wishes 
( e. g. Khwaja Hasan, emperor’s brother-in-law, entitled 
Khan-i-Dauran, appointed guardian of the royal prince 
Azzuddin in a campaign against Farrukhsiyar, though 
Khwaja Hasan had never killed a cat and was *one of 
the lowest men of the time*, according to Khafi Khan ). 
(2) The second group was that of Jahandar’s favourite- 
queen, Lai Kunwar, a former dancing girl, reputed to- 
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be a descendant of Tansen, and her relations and asso¬ 
ciates. She enjoyed considerable influence over the 
infatuated emperor. She was hostile to the Wazir as he 
did not support the demands of her friedns, relatives 
and associates for officers. In his fondness for the queen 
Jahandar neglected even the ordinary decencies and 
lowered the imperial dignity. Through her influence 
many got imperial favour and patronage. A friend of 
hers, Zohrah, a vegetable-seller, gave the emperor a loan 
of one lakh of rupees. Further, many of her relations and 
friends got mansabs, jagirs and posts and they assumed a 
high-handed attitude. The elevation of such persons of 
low standard displeased the nobles and officials, who 
disliked the emperor’s relations with a dancing'girl. But her 
influence was non-political and must not be exaggerated. 
Even her relations were not appointed to important 
offices at the court or given important administrative 
posts. Her case cannot be compared with that of Nur 
Jahan. The chief reason of Zultiqar’s hostility was 
that his influence was affected by the hold of the queen. 
Jahandar Shah did not dare dismiss him or oppose him 
openly, but secretly intrigued to get rid of him; Thus the 
entire court atmosphere and administration became vitiat^. 

Policy : It was in this background of general adminis¬ 
trative confusion and in order to strengthen his position 
that Zulfiqar now framed his general policy of conciliating 
the Hindus and tightening the administration. First,, 
he tried to secure the co-operation of the Rajputs and 
the Marathas. As regards the Rajputs it was at his 
instance that Azam Shah had alreadV released Jai Singh 
and Ajit Singh even before Bahadur Shah came to power. 
But this did not find much favour under Bahadur. Now 
as Wazir Zulfiqar continued his older pro-Hindu policy. 
To create confidence among the Hindus, Jiziya was 
abolished in April 1712 and Jai Singh had been given 
the title of Mirza Raja Sawai and Ajit Singh Maharaja. 
Both were raised to the rank of 7000. Jai Singh was 
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appointed governor of Malwa and Ajit Singh of Gujrat. 
This satisfied the Rajputs. 

As regards the Marathas in the Deccan Shahu had been 
released during the reign of Azam at the suggestion of 
-Zulfiqar. When Zulfiqar became Wazir the earlier pro- 
Maratha policy was continued and Daud Khan’s pact 
with the Marathas was not changed. However, there 
was a new development. Rajaram’s son (of Kolhapur 
branch ), Shivaji was given a mansab, the title of Anup 
Singh and the Deshmukhi of Hyderabad ( 1712 ). This 
practically recognised the Kolhapur branch though it 
was inferior in status to the Satara branch because of lower 
.mansab. Shahu had already proposed to Tarabai to 
divide the Maratha territory ( 1708 ). But Tarabai 
declined. So the civil war between the two families 
greatly disturbed the Deccan and both sides plundered 
Mughal dominions. The division of the Maratha 
‘swarajya’ and of chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Deccan 
between the two families was a logical corollary to their 
recognition as separate feudatories of the empire. The 
new arrangement, therefore, proved to be an advantage 
for the Mughals because this internal division served to 
check Maratha ambitions. 

With regard to the Sikhs, Zulfiqar’s policy was not very 
clear. On Bahadur Shah’s death Md. Amin Khan, leaving 
his post, had returned to participate in the civil war. 
Banda was encouragec^to emerge from his retreat, descend 
into plains, re-occupy Sadhaura, restore Lohgarh fort and 
plunder Sirhind province again. Subsequently he was 
recalled to oppose Farrukhsiyar. By sending Md. Amin 
Khan again to crush the Sikhs under Banda at Sadhaura 
and Mukhlisgarh (1712), he continued, the coercive 
policy of Bahadur Shah and Munim Khan. At the same 
time in order to crush his movement internally he recog¬ 
nised Ajit Singh ( the adopted son and spiritual successor 
of Guru Govind ), who was given a mansab. He came to 
4;he Mughal court with his mother. 
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As against the Jals and the Bundetas the position con¬ 
tinued as in the time of Bahadur Shah. Chhatrasal 
Bundela remained a loyal ‘ feudatory of the Mughals and 
was asked to join Prince Azzuddin against Farrukhsiyar. 
The Jat leader, Churaman, who had sided with Azim- 
us-Shan in the civil war was pardoned and restored to his 
own position. 

Zulhqar’s conciliatory policy towards the Hindus and 
efforts to concentrate power in his own liands caused a 
strong reaction among the old Alamgiri and Bahadur 
Shahi nobles. The Turani ‘Chin* group ( including Firuz 
Jang, Chin Qilich Khan and Muhammad Amin Khan ), 
rival of Zuliiqar’s Irani group, was dissatished but dis¬ 
persed. The Turani group had played a secondary role 
in the time of Bahadur Shah. After his death Chin 
“Qilich Khan had started for Lahore with an army to 
help Azim-us-Shan but on the latter’s death he returned 
to Delhi. Zulhqar tried to crush Chin Qilich Khan but 
he was dissuaded by bis own father. Chin Qilich was 
now appointed governor of Malwa as 5-hazari mansabdar. 
Dissatished with this post he resigned. Md. Amin Khan, 
faujdar of Moradabad, who had been deputed against 
the Sikhs, was then busy pursuing Banda. So the Turani 
leaders were not present in the capital. When the 
rebellion of Azim-us-Shan’s son, Farrukhsiyar, became 
a serious danger, Zulfiqar thought it high time to conciliate 
Chill Qilich Khan. He was given a mansab of 7G00 
and sent against Farrukhsiyar. But Chin Qilich was 
still dissatisiied and did not want to take part in the 
fight against Farrukhsiyar. Zulfiqar thus failed to win 
over the .old nobles. The attitude of the Turanis was an 
important factor in the subsequent defeat of Jahandar 
and Zulfiqar. 


seci-5 
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Reasons of failure of Zulfiqar 

Zulfiqar might have tided over the difficulty caused by 
the dissatisfaction of the Turani leaders if he had been 
able to win over other sections of the nobility. But he 
failed there too. This failure was due to certain factors. 
To a large extent he was himself responsible for it, though 
there is room for differences of opinion. (1) One such 
factor was his character. He was able, no doubt, but 
he was haughty, proud and faithless, according to the 
contemporary historian Iradat Khan. Iradat Khan was, 
however, not an impartial observer, being always opposed 
to him. He was attached first to Munim Khan and 
then to Azim-us-Shan- Iradat was dissatisfied and 
disappointed because he was not given any post by 
Zulfiqar. (2) The second factor was Zulfiqar's oppressive 
conduct. The charge of oppression has been brought 
against Zulfiqar by Iradat and other historians like 
Kamwar and Warid because there were many executions,, 
imprisonments and confiscations of property after the 
accession of Jahandar Shah. This charge is somewhat 
true. The adherents of his defeated brothers were refused 
chances of employment. This was indeed a departure 
from earlier practice but this vindictiveness was not due 
to the personal feelings of Zulfiqar Khan. Perhaps 
there were still many uncertain factors which had to be 
considered : the rebelTion of Farrukhsiyar was not yet 
suppressed ; perhaps Kokaltash was responsible for many 
executions. But the real reason was that Zulfiqar could 
not dare take as liberal a view, as kings would, of the 
loyalty of the nobles and the followers of the other party.- 
(3) The third complaint brought by Iradat was Zulfiqar's 
stinginess and reluctance in granting mansabs and Jagirs, 
though he himself used to appropriate large sums for 
himself. This is an old charge, but in defence of Zulfiqar 
it may be said that on account cf the bankruptcy of the> 
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government economy was urgently necessary. Already 
Bahadur Shah’s lavish grants oijagirs out of the crownlands 
had made the financial situation very critical. Munim Khan 
at first was not in favour of making lavish grants but 
later on he did not want to court unpopularity by pro* 
testing against Bahadur Shah’s grants. Zulfiqar had 
the courage to do what Munim Khan was afraid of. 
Zulfiqar issued orders that (i) no grants were to be 
given to a mansabdar, and ( ii) no increments in ranks 
were to be given without prior verification of claims in 
either case, ( iii ) mansabdars were to be compelled to keep 
their scheduled quota of troops and, ( iv ) the regulations 
regarding musters of horses and men were to be enforced. 
But the nobles did not like this economy and strictness. 
The anti-Zulfiqar group of Kokaltash and the royal 
favourites by-passed these orders by appointing a nominee 
of their own as arz^i-mukarrar. The constant disputes 
between Kokaltash and Zulfiqar could not be resolved 
as the emperor dared not openly go against his Wazir. 
But the strict rules of the Wazir were nullified in practice. 
Royal favourites continued to get grants. Hence in 
effect 'partisans as well as opponents’ alike were dis¬ 
satisfied. Zulfiqar became unpopular. But the economy 
of the state could not be revived. ( 4 ) The fourth charge 
against Zulfiqar was that he deliberately tried to destory 
the old nobility. This is not quite correct. Even Chin 
Qilich and Muhammad Amin Khan who formed a power¬ 
ful group, were reconciled. Many other old Alamgiri 
and Bahadur Shahi nobles continued to hold important 
posts in the centre and in the provinces. Zulfiqar* 
however, resisted the elevation of low-born untried men 
and defended the old nobles against the claims of Lai 
Kunwar group. Perhaps this charge reflected the general 
feeling of the nobles whose methods of corruption were 
sought to be prevented and checked by Zulfiqar. 

The ministry of Zulfiqar ended with the fall of Jahandar 
Shah. His brief reign was significant in two ways. First, 
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it showed that the only alternative to a strong king was 
a strong Wazir. But there were difficulties before Zulfiqar. 
Neither the king nor the Wazir was powerful. Second, 
Aurangzeb’s policies which had largely been maintained 
by Bahadur Shah, were rapidly given up, namely, abolition 
of Jizyak, concessions to Rajputs and attempts were made 
to secure the co-operation of the Marathas. But all these 
liberal moves of Zuliiqar ultimately failed with the fall of 
Zulfiqar. 


III. FARRUKHSIYAR ( 1713-1719 ) 

WAZIR : ABDULLAH KHAN SAYYID 

Character of Farrukhsiyar 

Farriikhsiyar was a despicable ruler. Certain aspects of 
his character were wholly unbecoming of a king. He was 
thoughtless, having, in the words of Khali Khan, ‘no 
resolution or discretion of his own’. Ghulam Husain 
describes him as a dull non-entity. He was ‘constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of governing by his own will and 
controlling others’. He was un-energetic and weak, 
swayed by his latest counsellors. He was fickle, never 
pursuing any course steadfastly, and unfaithful to his 
own promises. Vindictive and suspicious by nature, be 
would not trust any able agent or his ministers. Though 
indebted to the Sayyids, he suspected them and entered 
into conspiracies to overthrow them. But no plot 
succeeded owing to his cowardice and fickleness. Such 
a person could hardly accompUsb anything good or bad. 
‘He was strong neither for evil nor for good’. Irvine 
iias correctly assessed his worth : ‘Feeble, fickle and false, 
Farrukhsiyar was himself responsible for the fate which 
finally overtook him*. Hence it was impossible either to 
■admire or regret him. 
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There was only one central problem in politics: who 
was to be supreme in the state, the king or the ministers ? 
All other issues were just secondary, hinging on it or 
revolving round it. Naturally, it became a matter of 
confrontation between them throughout from beginning 
to end. With an emperor like Farrukhsiyar and 
ministers like the Sayyid brothers it is ,not surprising at 
ail that the 'agitated and perplexing reign' of Farrukhsiyar 
'ended in an imperial tragedy’. 


/. Court Politics and Parties: Problem of Appointments 

The victory of Farrukhsiyar over Jahandar Shah in 
1713 meant the dominance of the Sayyid Brothers. They 
now played a conspicuous part in the political development 
of the period for the next seven years. Their tenure was 
memorable, firstly for a struggle for power between the 
emperor and the ministers and secondly, for a conflict over 
policies. As regards the first they attempted to exercise 
unlimited, absolute power and then depose Farrukhsiyar. 
In the matter of policy there was a conflict between the 
Sayyid brothers and the other nobles and ruling classes. 

After the formal coronation of Farrukhsiyar (11 Janu¬ 
ary 1713 ) important appointments were made. As king¬ 
makers, responsible for the elevation of Farrukhsiyar, 
the Sayyid brothers got the highest posts, both as com¬ 
manders of 7000. Abdullah Khan was appointed Wazir 
and governor of Multan with thfe titles of Qutb-ul-Mulk 
Zafar Jang Sipahsalar. Husain Ali was appointed Mir 
Bakhshi and governor of Bihar entitled Amir-ul-Umara 
Firuz Jang, Both ruled their provinces through deputies. 
Their maternal uncle, Sayyid Muzaif^r Khan, was 
appointed governor of Ajmer. And a few relations and 
kinsmen were made mansabdars. But apart from these no 
special position was claimed by the Say yids for themselves 
or for their relations. Instead of seeking to establish a mono- 
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poly of power, they tried to win over the old nobles, most of 
whom were retained in service. However, Farrukhsiyar, 
acting on the advice of his friend Mir Jumla ( a Turani 
noble ) against the advice of Sayyid brothers, sought 
to liquidate the Iranis, imprisoning and then executing 
Zulfiqar and disgracing his father, Asad Khan, on the 
allegation that they were responsible for the death of 
Azim-us-Shan. This was unwise for the empire, 
because these two Irani nobles could have served a check 
on the Sayyids. Abdullah realised the importance of 
the remaining powerful group, the Turanis, and sought 
to win them over. (1) Chin Qilich Khan, now entitled 
*Nizam-ul«Mulk,^ and appointed viceroy of the Deccan, 
with its six provinces being under his deputies, was the 
ablest man in the empire. Abdullah used to regard the 
Nizam as his elder brother. (2) Muhammad Amin 
Khan (Itimad-ud-Daula Nusrat Jang ) was appointed 
second Bakhshi. ( 3) Another Turani noble, Abdus 
Samad Khan, was appointed governor of Lahore. In 
other provinces old nobles were reinstated. A number 
of secondary posts giving access to the emperor went to 
the king’s influential personal favourites like Mir Jumla 
and Khwaja Asim, forming a party of ^king’s friends* 
as it were. They exercised very much real power over 
the administration, interfered in the work of the ministers, 
sometimes by-passing them in government. This in turn 
accentuated the differences between the king and the 
Sayyid brothers. 

2 . Policy towards Hindus : the Rajputs, 
the Marathas & the Sikhs 

The abolition of jizyah promulgated in Bihar by 
Farrukhsiyar on the advice of Husain Ali in 1713 was 
confirmed. The pilgrimage tax was also abolished at 
certain places. But the Hindus were still forbidden to 
use palkis, Arab! and Iraqi horses. 
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The Rajput Rajas, Jai Singh II, Ajit Singh, the 
Maharana of Udaipur and others sent their felicitations 
and paid obeisance to Farrukhsiyar. But the first two, 
though summoned, did not dare come to the court on 
apprehension of treachery. They petitioned for appoint¬ 
ment as governors of Malwa and Gujarat or Malwa and 
Burhanpur. Like Bahadur Shah Farrukhsiyar also did 
not agree to the close proximity or the union of the 
two rajas as being dangerous for the empire. Sub¬ 
sequently Jai Singh was appointed governor of Malwa, 
though his alliance with Ajit Singh was disapproved. 
But Ajit Singh refused to go as governor of Thattah ( Oct. 
1713 ). Defying imperial authority he also invaded 
Mughal dominion. Farrukhsiyar took to stratagem. 
At first he himself wanted to go to Marwar. But finally 
it was decided in a meeting ( 20 Oct. 1713 ) that Husain 
Ali should lead the campaign to Marwar to punish Ajit 
Singh ( Dec-Jan. 1714 ) for his anti-Mughal activities,— 
expelling Mughal officers from Jodhpur, prohibiting cow- 
slaughter and azan. Jai Singh was appointed governor 
of Malwa and he accepted it. But Ajit Singh, appointed 
governor of Thattah, refused as he expected Gujrat. 
At this stage the struggle between the Sayyids and the 
emperor reached a new phase. Formerly, it was a 
question of personal ill-will between the Farrukhsiyar 
and the Sayyids. Now, at the suggestion of his friends, 
the emperor intrigued against the Sayyids, who did not 
see eye to eye with the emperor in his Rajput policy. 
Husain Ali was in secret touch with the Rajputs. 
Farrukhsiyar wanted to separate the two Sayyids, so 
as to deal with them one after another. So he secretly 
wrote to Ajit Singh to defeat and kill Husain Ali. But 
the plot leaked out. Abdullah, feeling insecure, recalled 
his brother to maintain his position. At the suggestion 
of Jai Singh a treaty was made between Husain Ali and 
Ajit Singh (March 1714 ). Ajit Singh agreed to give 
his daughter in marriage to Farrukhsiyar, to send his own 
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son and to attend the court when called and accept th& 
governorship of Thattah. But there was a secret clause 
by which Ajit would be appointed governor of Gujrat. 
This made the jurisdictions of the two Ranas contiguous. 
Thus Husain AU precisely did what he was not 
expected to do. In effect it was the beginning of an 
alliance between the Sayyids and the Rajputs whose 
old demand of contiguous provinces was met. 

The offensive against the Sikhs continued in full 
swing under Farrukhsiyar. Zainuddin Ahmad Khan, 
the new faujdar of Sirhind, chastised Banda, then 
sheltering near Sadhaura. The emperor appointed the 
skilful Turani general, Abdus Samad Khan, governor of 
Lahore and his son, Zakariya Khan, faujdar of Jammu 
( 1713 ). The combined forces of Abdus Samad and 
Zainuddin Ahmad captured Sadhaura after a ‘fierce 
resistance' from the besieged Sikhs. Banda withdrew 

from Lohgarh to the hills. He had to retreat from post 

to post, lighting bravely, putting the Mughals to heavy 
losses, and repeatedly ravaging the North Punjab (' 1714 ), 
He was in hiding for a >ear in a village ( Dera Baba 
Banda ) above Jammu and came down in February 1715. 
The alarmed government deputed a strong force consisting 
of the Mughals, Pathans, Bundelas, and Rajputs under 
Abdus Samad Khan ( 1715 ) to crush a ‘sect of mean 

and detestable Sikhs’. Finally Banda was besieged at 

Curudaspur (Nangal )• and starved into surrender 
( 17 December 1715 ) after a stout resistance. His failure 
was largely due to desertions and internal schism, orthodox 
circles accusing him of making spiritual pretensions 
to guruship. At the same time it is to be admitted 
that his tactics acted as a boomerang. To prevent the 
advance of the Mughal artillery, he had flooded the 
country by cutting a canal. But this cut off his own food 
supply. He was carried to Delhi in mock state on an 
elephant, paraded and severely tortured and subsequently 
executed along with 794 dignified and unperturbed Sikha 
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( 19 June 1716 ). Rabindra Nath Tagore’s poem *£andi 
Sir' (The Captive Hero) dwells on the grim tragedy. 
The Mughal empire showed its strength in subduing the 
localised rebellion of Banda for a time. But it failed 
to crush the Sikhs. 


3. Conflict betueen the Emperor and the Sayyids 

The relation between the Sayyids and the emperor 
was hardly cordial. Now an open breach became 
inevitable by the end of 1714. The real cause was power 
politics. The crucial problem was: who was supreme,— 
the emperor or the Wazir ? Like Zulhqar the Sayyids 
held that power should be concentrated in the hands of 
the Wazir. They wanted substance of power. All tran¬ 
sactions, appointments and grants were to be made on their 
advice. No business was to be done without it. On the 
other hand, the emperor who wanted personal power, 
held that this demand of the Sayyids would reduce him 
to a mere figurehead and that the Wazir was a mere 
adviser and had no independent power. 

Dilfercnces between the emperor and Abdullah soon 
arose over some appointments. The candidates of the 
Sayyids were different from those of the emperor. 
Ultimately a compromise was made. The emperor’s 
tutor, Afzal Khan, continued to hold the post sadr as 
against Abdullah’s candidate ; the latter’s nominee, 
Lutfullah Khan Sadiq, was made Diwan-hTan and 
Muhammad Mutamad Khan as Diwan-i~Khalsa as against 
the emperor’s nominee, Raja Chhabela Ram Nagar, who 
was made governor of Agra. But this compromise could 
not abate the differences and the substance of the conflict 
remained. 

The second factor was that the activities of some 
personal favourites of the king caused discord ar.d 
confusion. From the beginning the party of the king’s 
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friend's was hostile to the Sayyids, and tried to disturb 
-the administration by inducing the emperor to interfere 
in the ministers’ department. The king began to issue 
■secret orders different from what were issued in public. 
This caused great dislocation in government business. 
One of these favourites was Mir Jumla, a Turani noble, 
who had served Azim-us-Shan. The emperor appointed 
him superintendent of private retinue and audience 
chamber. Another was Khwaja Asim, entitled ‘Khan-i- 
Dauran’, superintendent of Diwan-i-Khas and Mir Atish 
( Chief of artillery.) who subsequently became the Bakhski 
of the emperor’s personal troops. Neither of them had 
any administrative or military experience. But both 
were ambitious and anti-Sayyid and made 1-hazari. 
They tried to persuade Farrukhsiyar to oust the Sayyids, 
who were newcomers, from power. Farrukhsiyar lent a 
willing ear to Mir Jumla as he would be a subservient 
tool. The principle of the personal rule of the emperor was 
supported by his two favourites. They gradually gained 
a complete ascendancy over the emperor who had no 
independent judgment. On the other hand, the Sayyids 
held that the administration should be left in their 
hands. The series of executions and confiscations after 
the accession of Fariukhsiyar (the victims including 
Zulhqar, Asad Khan and others) were ascribed by the 
people to the influence^ of Mir Jumla, who himself 
aspired to power from the destruction of the old nobility. 
Farrukhsiyar himself had his younger brother blinded to 
prevent the Sayyids from having a possible substitute 
for himself. These events widened the rupture between the 
emperor^and the Sayyids. 

Another difference arose over the occupation of the 
residences of Zulhqar and .Kokaltash by the Sayyids. 
This was interpreted so as to imply that the Sayyids 
appropriated the accumulated wealth of the past, 
while the emperor inherited an empty treasury. In 
spite of these occasions of ill-will, however, there was 
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310 Open rupture at first between the emperor and the 
'Sayyids. 

The third cause of difference was the interference of 
•the emperor’s favourites in administration with his 
secret s ipport. Authorised by the emperor, Mir Jumla 
signed all papers without routeing them through the 
Wazir as was customary, on the ground that *the word and 
signature of Mir Jumla are my word and signature’. This 
was a great blow to the administrative authority of the 
Sayyid brothers. 

On the other hand, the emperor had certain justifiable 
charges or complaints against the Sayyids. (a) Abdullah, 
.a soldier and a pleasure-seeker, practically left all adminis¬ 
trative affairs and urgent state matters in the hands of 
of his Dewan, Ratanchand, a bania^ who ^abused his 
-influence over the sleepy minister*. He was haughty, 
-avaricious and took bribes ( for himself as well as for 
Abdullah ). Naturally, this was a complaint against 
Abdullah. Mir Jumla was more businesslike and less 
extortionate and therefore, more liked by people. 
Ratanchand persuaded his master to set aside all appoint¬ 
ments started by Mir Jumla. ( b) Another complaint 
against the Sayyids was that under Ratanchand the 
practice of ijara or farming the revenue, though forbidden 
by Farrukhsiyar, became universal ; even crownlands 
were farmed out* ( c ) So Mir Jumla tried to impress 
Dn the emperor that the Sayyids, being haughty and ease- 
loving, were unfit for administration and that their 
•continuance would destroy peace and* prosperity in the 
•country. By disobeying Farrukhsiyar they lowered the 
emperor’s prestige. In fact, during Husain Ali’s absence 
in Rajputana it was Mir Jumlajwho was de facto minister, 
though Abdullah was Wazir in name. Abdullah felt 
that his position became weak, and that his power was 
slipping from his grasp and so ho recalled his brother, 
Husain Ali. 

To overawe the Sayyids the emperor adopted certain 
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measures. He increased the military strength of his.^ 
favourites like Mir Jumla and Khan-i-Dauran and their' 
relatives. On returning from Rajputana Husain All tried 
to save the situation. Husain Ali thought that the best 
way to maintain their position was to gain control of 
one of the important provinces and he demanded and 
secured, in place of Chin Qilich Khan, the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan which he wanted to rule through a deputy, 
Daud Khan Panni. But Farrukhsiyar rejected this arrange¬ 
ment and asked him to go personally to the Deccan, on 
the advice of Mir Jumla who had, however, followed the 
practice himself in Bengal. Husain Ali refused to go to 
the Deccan leaving his brother alone at the court. Like 
Bahadur Shah, Farrukhsiyar apprehended the combination 
of the three important posts of Wazir, Mir Bakhshi and 
viceroy of the Deccan to be a danger to the emperor... 
But the Sayyids regarded this order as a move to crush 
them separately. Then Farrukhsiyar objected to the 
private agreement between Husain Ali and Ajit Singh 
and delayed the confirmation of Ajit’s appointment as 
governor of Gujrat. Husain Ali also learnt of the plot 
to murder him. So the two brothers shut themselves up 
on the defensive in their own well-guarded houses and 
even offered to resign. 

The emperor was in a dilemma. Neither he nor his 
advisers dared to face an open trial of strength. Both 
Mir Jumla and Klfan-i-Dauran were ‘carpet-knights’, 
not true soldiers. Being afraid to measure swords with 
the Sayyids they advised the emperor to negotiate with 
Muhammad Amin Khan, an experienced fighter and 
second Bakhshi. The latter demanded the post of Wazir 
as the price of his help. But that would be a remedy 
w'orse than the disease itself. 

The emperor ! ad tried a pol'cy of force but failed. 
He now tried compromise. Messengers were sent to the 
Sayyids. Even the emperor’s mother visited them and 
took oaths personally on behalf of her son. By a com- 
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f>romise solution (December 1714) both Mir Jumla 
and Husain Ali were to go to their respective provinces ; 
after the departure of Mir Jumla, Husain Ali would 
pay respects to the emperor. Accordingly Mir Jumla 
left for Bengal ( 16 December 1714) and Husain Ali left 
for the Deccan in May 1715. Husain Ali was given com¬ 
plete authority for appointments, dismissals and transfers. 
Before leaving Husain warned the emperor th„tt he would 
himself return from the Deccan if Abdullah was 
molested or if Mir Jumla returned or was recalled. 
Cordiality seemed to have been restored between the 
emperor and his ministers. 

Significance : The first confrontation between the 
emperor and the Sayyids was an apparent victory of the 
latter. The emperor could not displace them and he had 
even to accept the humiliation of handing over the charge 
of the fort to their men before they came for audience. 
The ministers dictated and the emperor accepted their 
terms. But really speaking this incident revealed the 
actual weakness of the Sayyids who had to accept a com¬ 
promise. In the first place, the monarch and some 
influential nobles including Muhammad Amin Khan 
were against the Sayyids. Secondly, the Barha clan was 
too small a group to render adequate help when needed. 
The Deccan with its immense resources would be a strong 
territorial basis for them. They had to yield on a very 
important issue. Husain Ali had to give up his original 
idea of ruling the Deccan through a deputy and had to go 
there personally. Thirdly, they had to give up the post of 
Mir Bakhshi to Khan-i-Dauran, a favourite of the emperor. 
Of course, Mir Jumla went to Bihar but he remained a 
constant source of danger. Fourthly, the compromise 
did not improve the relation between the Sayyids and 
the emperor. The latter’s continued hostility towards them 
was seen in his secret instructions to Daud Khan Panni 
"(transferred to Burhanpur ) to resist Husain Ali. Daud 
J&han was, however, killed in battle (September 1715) 
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and Husain Ali got new proof of the treachery ancE 
duplicity of his master in the latter*s secret letters which 
were seized by him. Again the Sayyids had to deal with, 
the powerful Turani group. If the Nizam who resented 
his supercession in the Deccan by Husain All joined the^ 
emperor along with Muhammad Amin Khan, the position' 
of Abdullah would become critical. So no basic problems- 
were solved. Abdullah remained alone to face a treacher¬ 
ous master in a hostile atmosphere. 

The departure of Husain Ali for the Deccan was an 
important landmark in the struggle between Farrukhsiyar 
and his ministers. A new stage now began. Both sides bgan 
to seek friends and strengthen their position. Both tried 
to win over old nobles like the Nizam and Muhammad' 
Amin Khan and also to enlist the Rajput rajas to his 
side. The Sayyids tried to win over new elements*, 
including the Jats and the.Marathas, besides the old nobles 
and Rajputs. 

After the departure of Husain Ali to the Deccan,. 
Farrukhsiyar wanted to get a suitable instrument or inter¬ 
mediary to get rid of the Sayyids. Hence one of the methods 
that the emperor thought of was to detach Jai Singh II 
from the Sayyids. Husain Ali espoused Bhim Singh 
against Budh Singh in Kotah-Bundi dispute. The Sayyids 
also tacitly supported the Jats under Churaman. For 
both these reasons Jai Singh 11 was dissatisfied. Farrukh*- 
siyar failed to subdue Churaman and he suspected that 
he was helped secretly ^y the Sayyids. So the Jat war 
forged a Sayyid-Jat alliance and strained the relation^ 
between Farrukhsiyar and Sayyids. 

Gradually events drifted towards the brink. The^ 
emperor felt the need of raising the old *Alamgiri nobles^ 
as a counterpoise to the Sayyids. He tried to remedy his 
earlier mistaken policy against them by appointing am 
*Alamgiri noble’ Inayatullah Kashmiri Diwan-i-Tan^o- 
Khalsa, imperial revenue minister, and absentee governor' 
of Kashmir (April 1717) only after an understanding- 
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with the Wazir : Inayatullah would consult the fFazir 
in all revenue matters and Abdullah should attend 
office regularly and not leave everything in the hands of 
his own diwan. The new minister tried to sweep the 
administration clean of the prevailing abuses and to 
restore the Alamgiri rules and discipline. 

But disagreement soon arose. The jizyah was 
reimposed on the strength of the opinion of the Sharif of 
Mecca. Inayatullah also proposed to reduce or resume 
the assignments secured by officials fraudulently or in 
excess of legal dues. Both these measures were aimed at 
improving the financial situation of the state and checking 
administrative decline. But the Hindus disliked the 
jizyah which largely affected the petty officials and middle 
class elements and determined to oppose him. By his 
second measure, i. e. resumption, Inayatullah created 
numerous enemies in that corrupt Mughal court, particu¬ 
larly Ratanchand and his Hindu and Hindusthani friends 
and underlings. Abdullah refused to give up farming^^ 
protected corrupt officers and took up the cause of those 
whose lands were resumed; Thus the Sayyids became 
the champion of the Hindus and Hindusthanis. 

But this was not merely a struggle between Hindus¬ 
thanis and the Mughals, as represented by contemporary 
and later writers, because ( 1 ) the Sayyids did not try 
to monopolise the higher posts for themselves. They did 
not attempt at monopoly of power. They tried to reconcile 
old ‘Alamgiri nobles' and give high posts to men like 
Muhammad Amin Khan, who were not deprived of office. 
(2) The struggle was personal and political, cutting 
across racial and religious groups. ( 3 ) The third and 
real issue was whether the elements like Marathas and 
Jats should be associated with the Rajputs among the 
higher ranks of the nobility, in other words, whether a 
balance could be struck in politics. The Sayyids gradually 
drifted towards an alliance with Marathas and Jats and 
individual Rajput chieftains and tried to broaden the 
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basis of the state on the support of the Hindus, and follow 
a policy of religious toleration as * in the days of Akbar. 
But their policy came to be opposed by one section which 
tried to protect the privileges of a narrow group, They 
also raised the cry of religion in danger. They accused 
the Sayyids of being pro-Hindu and tried to revert to- 
the orthodox policy of Aurangzeb. Therefore, the struggle 
revolved round the character of the state. But for both 
the parties it was mainly a question of power. So the 
main problem was power politics. ( S. Chandra ) 

The Sayyid-Maratha Pact ( Feb. 1718 ) : At first Husain 
Ali continued the anti-Maratha policy of his predecessor, 
the Nizam, and opposed the Maratha claim for chauth 
and sardeshmukhi. But as the Marathas began to plunder 
different places he realised that the Marathas could not 
be cowed down. Again the emperor secretly asked Shahu 
and all zamindars and diwans of the Karnatak to oppose 
Husain Ali. Farrukhsiyar began to interfere in the 
appointments in the Deccan. Thus Husain’s authority 
almost dwindled to nothing. After several months’ 
negotiations with the Marathas he concluded a pact with 
them in February 1718. By it ( i ) Shahu was given the 
swarajya of Shivaji and the right to collect chauth and 
sardeshmukhi from six provinces of the Deccan with his 
own men ; fii' The recent Maratha conquests in the Deccan, 
Berar, Gondwana and the Karnatak were confirmed ; 
( iii ) Shahu was to pay tribute of 10 lakhs and maintain 
a force of 15,000 ca^/alry for keeping peace and order 
and for use by the Deccan viceroy ; ( iv ) No taxes were 
to be claimed except the established ones ; ( v ) For 

sardeshmukhi Shahu agreed to pay the customary 
tribute to the Mughals. Clearly Husain Ali won over 
the Marathas. But the emperor did not ratify this pact. 
It was directed against him ; the ‘vile enemy', the 
Marathas, must not be made a partner in revenue and 
administration. Shahu collected the dues and sent a 
force to Husain Ali. In a sense, however, the agreement 
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was against the interests of the empire. The recognition 
of the right of chauth and sardeshmukhi was inevitable 
but their collection through Maratha officers created an 
imperium in imperio. But all this was largely due to 
Farrukhsiyar's own actions, which drove the Sayyids to 
the Marathas. 

4, The Deposition of Farrukhsiyar 

The pact with the Marathas gave the Sayyids the desired 
superiority. Farrukhsiyar tried to drive out the Marathas 
and weaken the hold of Husain Ali in Northern Deccan 
by posting his own nominees. There was a rumour of a 
war with Husain Ali. The latter set aside the nominations 
of the emperor, who in turn planned to arrest Abdullah 
in August. But it leaked out. Abdullah naturally 

increased the personal troops. In despair Farrukhsiyar 
now tried to get the support of some old anti-Sayyid nobles. 
The total estimated strength of the emperor was 70-80,000 
horse, as against Abdullah's 15-30,000. But because of 
his own short-sightedness the expected combination 
of his father-in-law, Ajit Singh, Nizam-ul-Mulk and 
Sarbuland Khan did not materialise. Farrukhsiyar now 
■selected a new favourite, Md. Murad Kashmiri, an old 
'Alamgiri noble’, to be Wazir. Murad Kashmiri, a 

braggart, gradually ingratiated himself into the emperor’s 
favours and secretly proposed plans for destroying the 
■Sayyids. With blind confidence Farrukhsiyar promoted 
him as superintendent of the imperial harem (entitled 
Jtiqad Khan. May 1718 ). But the Kashmiri, knowing 
his limitations, and lacking courage, shirked in execution 
■of the plot and suggested Sarbuland Khan to be its 
principal instrument. One by one Farrukhsiyar alienated 
vold nobles like Khan-i-Dauran ; the Nizam deprived of 
Jthe faujdari of Moradabad ; Sarbuland Khan, deprived 
of his Bihar governorship ; Md. Amin Khan, dismissed 
Tor failure to check Husain Ali in Malwa ; and Ajit Singb, 

iSECI.-6 
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dismissed from Gujrat. Abdullah now wisely won over 
these discontented nobles to his side by promising some 
of them important posts. The pro-Sayyid Ajit, convinced 
of the deceiifulness of Farrukhsiyar, joined the Wazir. 
Clearly enough all the anti-Sayyid plots proved to be 
immature and ended in nothing but talk. 

By the end of 1718 the emperor became completely 
isolated ; only Jai Singh and a few others were by his 
side. From their vantage position the Sayyids could 
dictate terms to him. Three courses were open to them : 
( a ) to depose the emperor and assume royalty themselves ; 
( b; to depose him and place a pliant Mughal prince; 
( c) to retain him but deprive him of all controlling 
power. The first course was unworkable and never 
seriously considered. Between the other two Abdullah 
favoured the third. The emperor recalled Mir Jumla 
from Lahore in September 1718. This violated the 
former agreement and gave a valid excuse to Husain Ali. 
to move northwards ( Dec. 1718 ) without permission with 
a Maratha army. Haughty and impatient, he wanted to 
depose Farrukhsiyar. So a tussle between the two brothers 
began. In a meeting attended by Ajit Singh in February 
1719, it was decided that before Husain Ali would visit 
the emperor all important posts guarding royal presence 
and attendance were to be given to the nominees of the 
Sayyids. Delhi fort would virtually remain under their 
control. Jai Singh jyas to leave for Amber. Farrukhsiyar 
yielded on the advice of Murad Kashmiri on certain 
conditions. Husain Ali interviewed Farrukhsiyar after 
posting his own men. But the latter delayed the transfer 
of offices and retired to the harem. The emperor’s 
favourites. Murad and royal guards, were driven out ; 
but the Wazir wanted to retain the emperor and asked 
them to come out, Farrukhsiyar refused. The deposi¬ 
tion of the emperor was suggested even by some nobles 
and the younger brother asked his elder to do the job or 
give him the opportunity to do it. After considerable 
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discussions, Abdullah finally accepted the recommendation 
of the supporters of the Sayyids. Farrukhsiyar was 
dragged out, blinded and imprisoned and later strangled 
towards the end of April 1719. Rafi-ud-Darajat was placed 
on the throne. Thus the ‘agitated and perplexing* reign of 
Farrukhsiyar ended in an ‘imperial tragedy'. 

Conduct of the Sayyid Brothers : Contradictory 

opinions have been expressed on the conduct of the Sayyids 
towards the emperor. On the one hand the Sayyids and 
Shiahs defended their action as the only course left. On 
the other hand, the rivals of the Sayyids denounced 
their conduct as being disloyal. None of these views 
can be fully accepted. It was not unjustifiable or wrong 
to remove a worthless emperor who had proved treacher¬ 
ous and deceitful in different ways and set a new precedent 
in dealing with the undesirables. For seven years the state 
passed through a period of instability. Farrukhsiyar was 
'strong neither for evil nor for good’ and, as Irvine says, 
‘it is impossible either to admire or regret him*. But the 
Sayyids were ministers and ‘their way of doing what 
had become almost a necessity was unduly harsh*, utterly 
regardless of the personal dignity of the monarch. In 
those days, blinding a deposed king was a normal practice 
and the Sayyids just followed the prevailing custom. 
For this they cannot be blamed specifically but ‘the 
severity of the subsequent confinement was excessive’ 
and killing him in captivity was ‘an extremity entirely 
uncalled for ...’. According to one writer, Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the Sayyids were forced* to do this in order to save 
their own lives and honour. But the same historian also 
says that it would have been nobler for them to have 
given up the struggle and retire to a distant place leaving 
the service and go on to Mecca. But it is not always 
open for men to rise superior to their passions. The Sayyids 
fell a victim to their own passions. In future they 
themselves met a violent fate. On the other hand, it 
may be said that execution of Farrukhsiyar was unneces- 
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sarily cruel and it was a logical corollary to his deposition. 
The Sayyids could never feel secure for their lives and 
honour so long as he was alive and the main problem 
for them was to decide whether they could realise their 
object without deposition. Abdullah felt they could do 
so as long as the important offices were controlled by 
them* The primary responsibility for the deposition 
was Husain Alfs. The deposition created a fear in 
minds of many nobles about the intention of the Sayyids. 
It alienated their own supporters who were not prepared 
for such an extreme step. Before the execution the Sayyids 
might have gained some praise for their bravery in 
fighting'their ungrateful master. But after the deposition^ 
the Sayyids came to be regarded as tyrants and treacher¬ 
ous to the salt of the emperor. All contemporary writers 
condemned the deposition as a disgraceful act. Con¬ 
sidering the weakness of their actual position, it was a 
political blunder on their part. Abdullah himself regretted 
the deposition and blamed his brother for this. In 
destroying Farrukhsiyar the Sayyids destroyed their 
effective protection against the old nobles. The rival 
Turani group now came forward to champion the cause 
of the outraged monarchy and royal family. They used 
the public revulsion against the Sayyids. The Sayyids 
had now to solve many problems of the empire but it 
became extremely difficult for them to do so. 


APPENDIX 

Early History of the Sayyid Brothers ^ 

They claimed descent from a family of Mesopotamia. 
One of their ancestors came to India and settled in India 
in Sirhind long before the Mughals appeared in 
India. They became thoroughly Indianised, marrying 
here, founding settlements, and gaining importance from 
the time of Akbar onwards. There is some difference 
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of opinion about their name* "Barha' Sayyids. One view 
is that the family settled at Bar ha between Meerut and 
Saharanpur in the upper Ganga-Yamuna doab. The 
other view is that they came from Barah, a group of 
12 villages in that area. Though brave fighters and 
excellent commanders they became notorious for their 
ambition and unreliability. Aurangzeb had a very poor 
opinion about them. But it was during his reign that 
Abdullah held administrative and military posts fighting 
against the Marathas and becoming powerful. Abdullah 
joined Jahandar Shah, then Governor of Multan, while 
Husain Ali was appointed faujdar of Ranthambar. At the 
battle of Jajau ( 1707 ) the Say yid brothers fought well 
on the side of Bahadur Shah but they were not satisfied 
with the rewards given. Husain Ali became ( 1708 ) deputy 
of Azim-us-Shan, governor of Bihar and three years 
after Abdullah Khan was appointed deputy of Azim-us 
-Shan, governor of Allahabad ( 1711 ). So both of them 
were indebted to Azim-us-Shan. But they did not 
support him when Bahadur Shah died- However, when 
Farrukhsiyar, the second son of Azim and his father^s 
deputy in Bengal, who had been recalled to court, got the 
news of Bahadur Shah^s death, he proclaimed his father 
as king. But this was not liked by Husain Ali. When 
Azim-us-Shan was defeated and killed, Husain Ali wanted 
to draw back. But Farrukhsiyar’s mother appealed to 
him in espousing the cause of the family. Ultimately 
Husain Ali agreed to join Farrukhsiyar, partly because 
of his dislike of Jahandar Shah and jealousy of the 
position of Zulfiqar Khan and partly in expectation of 
future gain. But this did not mean that the relation 
between Farrukhsiyar and Husain Ali was quite cordial. 
As a matter of fact there was mutual ill-will and suspicion 
between Farrukhsiyar and the Sayyid Brothers. 

( 1 ) Husain Ali was afraid of the cunning and deceitful 
nature of Farrukhsiyar. (2) Pressed for money, 
Farrukhsiyar wanted to levy contributions on all rich 
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merchants including Europeans and to plunder the town 
of Patna. Farrukbsiyar offered Husain Ali 1/4 share 
if he did not oppose the agreement. But Husain Ali 
disagreed. (3) Difference of opinion arose on other 
points also. Outwardly these were papered over. But 
it is difficult to say how far these differences were personal 
orTon matters of policy. At the suggestion of Husain Ali 
Farrukhsiyar then in Bihar abolished the jizyah in 
1713. Abdullah Khan (at Allahabad) tried to resolve 
the ill-will between Husain Ali and Farrukhsiyar. 
Between the two brothers, Abduallah, the elder, was tactful 
and a better manager of events than Husain Ali, the 
younger. Abdullah was appointed by Azim-us-Shan in the 
post as governor of Allahabad ( 1711 ) but he plundered 
the treasures from Bengal at the time of Bahadur Shah’s 
death. But as this was not likely to be excused by 
Jahandar, Abdullah negotiated with Farrukhsiyar, who 
confirmed him in the post. 

IV. MUHAMMAD SHAH ( 1719-48 ) 

Wazirs : 

Abdullah Khan Sayyid 1719-20 

Muhammad Amin Khan 
Itimad-ud-Daula I 
InayatuUah Khan 

Kashmiri ( Temp. ) 

Chin Qilich Khan 
Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Qamaruddin Khan 
Itimad-ud-Daula II 

Raushan-ud-Daula ( for a while ). 

Character of Muhammad Shah 

^Muhammad Shah demands our pity if he may not 
command our obedience’ ( Wolseley Haig). The then 
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situation required a superman. He was but an ordinary 
mortal. In private character he had some good qualities. 
He was not proud, capricious or cruel. He was con¬ 
siderate for others. He had the courage to court 
imprisonment by Nadir Shah in order to save his capital 
and subjects instead of escaping to Bengal for personal 
safety. But he was weak and inexperienced, indolent 
and doubtful of his own ability. Ascending the throne 
at the age of seventeen without any schooling or proper 
education for a king and general, having been confined 
.to the palace for the preceding seven years, this young and 
handsome youth, sunk in pleasure, wine and women, 
for which he was nick-named Rangila, addicted to opium 
which impaired his strong constitution, shunning public 
business, public administration of justice, or even state 
councils, seldom stirring out of Delhi or making military 
movements ( except twice ), but witnessing elephant tights 
or bear-baiting, and frequenting the company of faqirs 
( towards the end of his life ), became just a cypher in 
administration, a puppet controlled by shrewd favourites. 
Yet, paradoxically enough, he was not so weak as his 
two predecessors and he was intelligent and had foresight. 
In this blissful paradise of monarchical abeyance and 
virtual anarchy, the nobles scrambled for political power 
and land. Though agreeing with good advice of Wazirs 
.and ministers, he lacked courage to implement it, till 
a crisis was precipitated. Yet, in his defence it may be 
said that in that age of monarchical instability he could 
-survive for nearly 30 years on, account of the self-same 
weaknesses for which he has been blamed,—'his fondness 
for pleasure and neglect of administration. His inaction, 
arising from his grasp of realities of the day, was in a 
■sense, highly expedient. The situation was so hopeless 
and tragic that it could hardly have been rectified even 
if he had devoted himself to business, instead of to pleasure. 
Forewarned by the fate of his predecessors at the hands 
of king-makers, he refrained, in sheer helplessness, from 
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any attempt to rule or control the nobles. He showed 
his 'cleverness* in thus keeping the rotten foundations 
of the state standing. 


Divisions of the Reign 

The reign of Muhammad Shah falls into threj unequal 
periods : 

( A ) Period of new Wizarat of the Sayyids, 1719-20 ; 

( B) From his release from the Sayyid yoke to the 
invasion of Nadir Shah, 1720-39 ; 

( C ) Post-Nadir Shah Period till the emperor’s death 
( 1739-48 ). 

Each period had its respective characteristics. During 
the first the Hindustani Sayyids were all-powerful dictators 
but they met with their doom as a result of the co-operation 
of the Turani and Irani groups. During the second 
period four Turani nobles served as Wazirs, but the 
emperor’s favourties were mostly Iranis, thereby intensifying 
the party rivalry. In the third period the blow of Nadir 
stupefied the court no doubt but no lesson was learnt and 
the process of disintegration was accelerated. 

A. PERIOD OF NEW WIZARAT ( 1719-20) 

Notwithstanding some relaxation of control, Muhammad 
Shah was powerless iq, ad ministration. 

(i) Problem of Appointments : In the provinces and 
other important appointments, governors and officers were 
confirmed without change so that the New Wizarat and 
transfer of power might not appear to be a total break with 
the past or too violent. But some changes 'were inevitable. 
The property and mansabs of some personal favourites of 
Farrukhsiyar were confiscated but those of many more 
were spared ( like Khan-i-Dauran and Mir Jumla ). No- 
bloody executions were made. Only the subahdaris of 
Agra and Allahabad and the faujdari of Moradabad werer 
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given to the Barhas and their dependents. The Sayyids 
did not attempt to monopolise the high posts, for they 
had to stabilise their power, gain control of all parts of 
the empire and did not want to raise opponents. A 
conciliatory policy was necessary to have a strong block 
of supporters in and outside the court. 

(ii) Rebellions : But the efforts of the Sayyids to rule 
through the medium of an imperial puppet were not very 
successful. Two centres of opposition were soon formed 
at Agra and Allahabad. At Agra, a Timurid prince named 
Nekusiyar was proclaimed emperor (1719). Jai Singh of 
Amber is said to have supported this because of his policy 
of opposition to the Sayyids. The Nizam was also 
approached. But though Abdullah was inclined to accept 
him, Husain Ali refused. The rebellion was confined to 
Agra and not generally supported. At Allahabad, its 
governor, Chhabela Ram Nagar, rebelled (August 1719) 
in apprehension that the Sayyids wanted to transfer him 
to Oudh and occupy the strong fort of Allahabad. After 
his death his nephew Giridhar Bahadur continued the 
rebellion. These two rebellions lasted for fourteen months. 
Agra surrendered after three months in August 1719, while 
Allahabad was surrendered by Girdhar Bahadur in May 
1720, Girdhar Bahadur was appointed governor of Oudh 
but he did not trust the Sayyids. 

(iii) Political Problems : The two rebellions illustrated 
the military weakness of the Sayyids. They realised 
that they must proceed cautiously with regard to the 
political problems which they had'to solve. 

(a) Attitude towards the Hindus 

(i) General : One of these problems was the consolida¬ 
tion and extension of alliance with the Rajputs, the 
Marathas and the Jats, so as to win over Hindus. The 
jizyah was abolished at the request of Ajit Singh after 
the deposition of Farrukhsiyar. His queen, Ajit Singh’s- 
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widowed daughter, was allowed to give up Islam and 
.return home with all her wealth and property against 
the opinion of the Qazi and to the indignation of the 
Muslims. Khah Khan described this as ^unprecedented*. 

(ii) Rajputs: Negotiations were made through Ajit 

Singh with the hostile Jai Singh Sawai, who was appointed 
faujdar of Sorath in Ahmadabad. Ajit Singh was given 
charge of Ajmer and Gujrat. Thus these two Rajput 

rajas constituted a very strong group. In spite of Ajit 

Singh’s pleading for the Sayyids Jai Singh, who 

married Ajit’s daughter, did not join them- Nor did 
he join the Nizam against them. The Sayyids could 
not succeed with the Rajputs except in the case of 

Ajit Singh. 

(iii) Marathas : The old Sayyid-Maratha pact of 1718 

was now strengthened by formal imperial grants, under 
Muhammad Shah’s signature, of chauth and sardeshmukhi 
to the Marathas. The Maratha allies of Husain Ali 

-carried these while returning to the Deccan. But their 
support, though unpopular, was one of the main sources 
of strength of the Sayyids in the Deccan. Alam Aii, 
Husain Ali’s deputy, had some connections with the 
court of Satara through a minister and good relations 
with Shahu was maintained. 

(iv) Jats : With them the Sayyids tried to maintain 
close bonds. Churaman was given charge of the royal 
highway from Delly to Gwalior and he took part in the 
siege of Agra. 

(b) Relations with the Nobility : Party Tensions 

Another problem was that of the old Alamgiri and 
Bahadur Shahi nobles. The Sayyids had no intention 
to seek monopoly of power or follow a policy of religious 
>or racial exclusiveness. As in the past they tried to win 
them over and get their co-operation in administration. 
They were given increments and also appointed to high 
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posts or confirmed. Abdullah told the Nizam that he 
preferred old nobles to new and untried men. 

It was. however, difficult to implement this policy. 
The Sayyids were suspected and feared by the nobles on 
account of the deposition ot Farrukhsiyar. Many were 
Jealous and dissatisfied with the supremacy of the two 
Hindusthanis. Men like the Nizam and Muhammad 
Amin Khan were ambitious to enjoy * supreme power ; 
and if it was not possible they wanted to go away from 
the couit and establish independent principalities of their 
own. The Marathas, too, cherished high ambitions which 
conflicted with the attempt of the Sayyids to win them 
over. 


(c) Differences between the Brothers 

Lastly, the two brothers differed over personal and 
political questions, viz., sharing the spoils of victory as 
well as political power ; their attitude towards the nobles, 
especially the Nizam. To some extent Ratanchand 
effected a compromise. But the difference was deep- 
seated. Husain Ali, being more energetic, wanted to 
dominate over the elder brother. But he was hasty and 
he did not want the Nizam to remain in the court. He 
wanted to send the Nizam to Malwa. But Abdullah 
wanted him to go to Bihar. The overhastiness of Husain 
Ali ( in liquidating political rivals ) and his arrogant and 
tactless behaviour contrasted sharply with the wisdom and 
moderation of Abdullah and largely accounted for the 
failure of the Sayyids. Distrusting the Sayyids, the Nizam 
agreed to go to Malwa as a long term measure and refused 
to leave his son in the court. A conflict between the 
Nizam and the Sayyids was inevitable. Both the Turanis 
and the Iranis, looking down upon the Hindusthani and 
Indian-born Muslims, supported the monarchy and claimed 
monopoly of power by excluding the Hindusthani nobles. 
Many did not like the alliance between the Sayyids and 
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the Hindus (the Rajputs and the Marathas )» the abolition 
of jizyah and other discriminatory cesses. Many were- 
just waiting to strike at the Sayyids who were considered: 
to be checks to their own individual ambitions. The 
Sayyids cautiously tried to avoid taking an adamant 
attitude towards the Nizam, which would be construed as 
directed against the old nobility. The only alternative 
was to appoint new, untried men and to give the Rajputs,. 
Marathas and Jats an opportunity to increase their 
power. 

Muhammad Shah was unwilling to remain under the 
tutelage of the Sayyids. He naturally found many 
supporters among the enemies of the Sayyids, the ablest 
of whom was the Turani Nizam. 

Revolt of the Nizam : Circumstances soon drifted 
towards the contingency which the Sayyids wanted to 
avoid, namely the revolt of the Nizam. This was due to 
various causes : 

(1) The Sayyids had genuine complaints against the 
Nizam. It was reported that he was collecting men and 
war materials in Malwa in excess with the object of 
occupying the Deccan. He had to explain that he did 
it because he had to check the plundering Maratha bands. 
But the Sayyids suspected him because he was in concert 
with the anti-Sayyid Jai Singh. The Nizam also appointed 
a qiladar dismissed by Husain Ali from the fort of Mandu. 
Again the Nizam ^vaged certain villages of a pargana 
Nilam and transferred its zamindar against the wishes of 
the Sayyids. Finally, he was suspected of instigating the 
rising of Nekusiyar. 

(2) Husain Ali wanted to govern the Deccan along 
with Malwa, Gujrat, Ajmer and Agra personally for 
two reasons,—(i) to check the vaulting ambition of Satara,. 
and to check the expansion of Marathas in Malwa and 
Gujrat ( 1719 ) ; (ii) to check the secret design of the Nizam 
to conquer the Deccan. So the Sayyids wanted to divide 
the empire into two zones between the two brothers*. 
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)the North and the South. This division would settle 
-the differences between them. The first step was to remove 
the Nizam from Malwa and send him to Agra or 
Allahabad or Burhanpur or Multan. This the Nizam 
‘did not want. His attitude was perfectly logical. The 
Sayyids began to take precautions. Disregarding the 
orders to go to the court the Nizam crossed the Narmada 
and moved to the Deccan. He was joined by the governors 
of Berar snd Khandesh. Old nobles, confirmed by the 
-Sayyids. raised anti-Sayyid slogans. The Nizam posed 
as the champion of the monarchy and of Islam, defender 
of the Irani and Turani nobles and their racial interests. 

Frightened and perplexed, the Sayyid brothers could 
mot frame a common course of action. Distrusting the 
Mughals, particularly the Turanis, Husain Ali wanted to 
have Muhammad Amin Khan murdered. Abdullah 
•could not agree with this as being unwise and dishonest. 
He even wanted to conciliate the Nizam by giving him the 
Deccan. It was believed that any war ( with the Nizam ) 
would end in the annihilation of the Sayyids. Abdullah 
was supported by Khan-i-Dauran and Ratanchand. The 
uncompromising Husain Ali had to give up the idea of 
removing Md. Amin Khan. He planned to attack the 
Nizam with Maratha support from two sides i. e-. a 
northern army under Dilawar Khan and a southern army 
under Alam Ali. But the Nizam defeated the northern 
army in June 1720 and faced the southern army supported 
by the Marathas under the Peshwa. 

In alarm Abdullah again .suggested a compromise. 
But finally the Sayyids planned a double-edged policy : 
4i) The Nizam was to be appointed viceroy of the Deccan 
and be asked to allow Alam Ali and the family of Mir 
.Bakhshi to leave the Deccan, (ii) A great army was to 
be sent to the Deccan and the southern commander (Alam 
-Ali ) was to wait. But the Nizam could easily see through 
-the game. He was too shrewd to relax and he turned 
xhe tables against the Sayyids by declaring Alam Ali a 
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rebel for defying imperi-al authority and not handing 
over charge of the Deccan to him. The Nizam routed: 
A lam Ali and his Maratha allies at Shakarkhelda or 
Shakarkhera ( 10 August 1720). Husain Ali was 
murdered on way to Malwa to punish the Nizam, as 
plotted by Muhammad Amin Khan. Abdullah somehow 
tried to maintain his position by raising another puppet 
to the throne (Ibrahim, brother of Rafi-ud-Daula ) with 
the support of the Sayyids, the Jats, some Afghans and 
some old nobles. But the cause of Muhammad Shah 
was supported by the Bangash chief, Muhammad Khan, 
and Turani noble, Muhammad Amin Khan. Abdullah 
was defeated near Agra on 13 November 1720 by the 
imperial army, imprisoned and subsequently poisoned 
in 1722. So the Wizarat of the Sayyids ended. 


Causes of the Failure of the Sayyids 

The revolt of the Nizam proved to be the immediate 
and direct cause of the downfall of the Sayyids. But 
there were some deep-seated causes of their failure. Their 
weakness and unpopularity had already stood revealed 
in relation to the Nizam. 

(i) An important factor in their downfall was the 
opposition of the old nobles who regarded the Sayyids as 
upstarts and disliked^ their pro-Hindu policy. The leading 
part was taken by the small powerful Turani group 
consisting of capable and ambitious leaders like Nizam 
and Md. Amin Khan, who did not want to be over¬ 
shadowed. They interpreted the Sayyid policy of 
reconciling the Hindus and satisfying the Hindu sentiment 
by abolishing jizya, as anti-Islam and anti-monarchical. 
At the same time they appealed to the narrow interests 
of the small section of the foreign nobles i.e., Mughalia^ 
who were excluded from power. Hence they posed as 
champions of Islam, of monarchy and the interests of 
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the Mughal nobles4 However, on behalf of the Sayyids 
it may be said that this interpretation of their policy 
was incorrect. The Sayyids did not want to monopolise 
rower. They associated various sections in the court, 
Hindus as well as groups of old nobles with the government. 
But the anti-Sayyid struggle was characterised as a struggle 
between Mughals and Hindusthanis. 

(ii) To a large extent, the failure of the Sayyids was 
due to their own blunders. Their biggest political blunder 
was the deposition of Farrukhsiyar, which enabled the 
‘Chin’ group of nobles to come forward as defenders of 
the Mughal dynasty. And they utilised the public 
resentment' against the Sayyids for their own interests. 
The Sayyids also made a mistake in over-estimating 
their strength and resources. The two brothers disagreed 
among themselves and caused a premature showdown. 
They differed as regards the policy towards the ‘Chin’ 
group. Abdullah was patient and cautious and hence 
wiser than Husain AU. Husain Ali was a rash, haughty 
and hasty youngman and his attitude of destroying the 
'Chin’ group was unworkable. Such difference in policy 
accentuated the differences over spoils and power. It 
may, however, be pointed out that perhaps they failed to 
make a correct estimation of their own capacity because 
their tenure of office was short. 

(iii) Administrative Failure : The administration 

was paralysed by the party conflict. Law and order 
broke down with the risings of zamindars and discontented; 
elements. Rules of business were not followed. Their 
dependence on their subordinates like Ratanchand showed 
their administrative incompetence, made them unpopular 
and increased the tendency to harmful revenue farming, 
bribery and oppression by the subordinates. Naturally, 
the Sayyids were blamed for this maladministration, 
though their capacity was even admitted by anti-Sayyid 
writers. Their efforts to maintain law and order failed 
because they could not command the confidence of the. 
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people. In warfare also they did not show much efficiency 
>as generals. 

(iv ) Party Conflict : When all is said, it must, 
however, be admitted that the Sayyid brothers were the 
victims of the circumstances and spirit of the age. To a 
large extent they failed because of the party conflicts in 
that corrupt and confused atmosphere of the court. 
Concentrating power in themselves they tried to save the 
empire from disintegration. But here also they failed 
because no lasting solution could be made of the various 
problems, viz., the old nobility, problem of the Hindus, 
problem of the Deccan. In every sphere new problems 
were created and much of this was due to the bitter party 
strife prevailing in the court. 

They tried to develop a composite ruling aristocracy 
irrespective of religion or race. But the old *Alamgiri 
nobles’ did not want to share power while the Maratha 
jsardars were interested in their own domination in the 
Deccan. Husain Ali’s deputy in the Deccan, Alam Ali, 
rejected Baji Rao’s plan of carrying on a harassing 
warfare against the Nizam. The Rajputs were more 
interested than the Marathas in maintaining the Mughal 
empire but neither Ajit Singh nor Jai Singh offered 
military help needed by the Sayyids. The latter could 
not secure the support of the nobles and they could not 
win the backing of the monarchy because of a traditional 
suspicion between the monarch and all powerful Wazir. 

In that age of Monarchical decadence and decline of 
peerage the only strong agency which could maintain the 
unity of the empire was the Wazir. The Wazir also failed 
to give the necessary direction in the State. In certain 
respects the Sayyids tried to follow a secular and national 
.approach as pointed out by Satish Chandra but this was 
jiot supported by other powerful sections of the nobles or 
4?y the emperor. 
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«. FROM THE FALL OF THE SAYYIDS TO 
NADIR SHAH*S INVASION ( 1720 39 ) 

Muhammad Shah*s Wazirs 

The fall of the Hindusthani Sayyids did not mean 
-any increase in the power and prestige of Muhammad 
Shah* During the next 28 years the Turanis came to 
power with four Turani Wazirs. But they, too, did not 
actually govern. The selfish intrigues of the nobles and 
party rivalries characterised his long reign. The first 
Wazir was Muhammad Amin Khan, surnamed Itimad 
-ud-Daula I, now created S-hazari. But he died after 
about three months only (Nov. 1720-16 January 1721 ). 
He was followed temporarily by Inayatullah Khan 
Kashmiri, an ‘Alamgiri noble’ ( 1721-22), as a stop-gap 
measure. Next, Chin Qilich Khan Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
viceroy of the Deccan, was appointed Wazir ( 1722-24) 
and at the same time governor of Gujrat. Returning 
therefrom in July 1723 he found himself in an embarrass¬ 
ing and insupportable situation, baulked by the weak 
emperor on the one hand and by his unscrupulous 
advisers on the other. The emperor did not support him 
in his administrative proposals. The courtiers disliked him 
because of his austere and grave demeanour. Persons 
exercising the Wazir’s functions during his absence did not 
want to part with them. He found that he was Wazir only 
in name, without his power. Unpopular and ineffective 
in the court, he resigned in disgust, returniug to the 
Deccan on a pretence of hunting ( Dec. 1723 ). 

The vacant Wizarat was conferred on Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
•cousin, Qamaruddin Khan, Itimad-ud-Daula II, son of 
Muhammad Amin Khan. He was in power for nearly 
^juartet of a century ( 1724-48). But as an indolent 
^Irunkard his only work was not to do any work at all. 

sbci-7 
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Muhammad Shah*s Favourites and advisers : Ghulam 
Husain, author of Siyar’^ul^Mutakherin^ writes that the 
pleasure-loving and inactive emperor came under the 
thumb of his favourites, a vulgar woman, Koki-ji and her 
associates, Raushan-ud-Daula (appointed minister for a 
time but then dismissed for corruption ) and Shah Abdul 
Ghafur till 1732, and then of Samsam-ud-Daula Khan 
-i-Dauran and his brother Muzaffar Khan till their death 
in 1739. 

C. POST-NADIR SHAH PERIOD ( 1739-48 ) 

The blow of Nadir’s invasion (See Ch. 4) stunned 
the Mughal court,—emperor and his nobles,—for a time. 
Nothing was done or even proposed in politics for two 
months. But no lesson was learnt. The proud and self' 
conceited nobles slept in lethargy and indolence and only 
woke up to indulge in mutual rivalry and ill-will. Warned 
by Nadir Shah the emperor grew suspicious of the Nizam 
and the Turani nobles. 

After 1739 Muhammad Shah’s ’guiding angels’ were 
four favourite Shiah Iranis, Amir Khan II Umdat-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad Ishaq, Asad Yar and Safdar Jang. 

( i ) The first was highly connected, being son of Amir 
Khan I, governor of Kabul under Aurangzeb. His grand¬ 
mother was a daughter of sister of Mumtaz Mahal. The 
ablest Bakhshi under Aurangzeb, Ruhulla Khan I, was his 
paternal uncle. But^he was capable neither of war nor 
civil government and was a mere third Bakhshi. However 
he was an accomplished, clever and interesting person. 
Proud of his boundless sway over the emperor he used to 
despise and insult the nobles like the Wazir and the 
Nizam. 

(ii) A still dearer companion was Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan I, a petty artillery subaltern but an accomplished 
speaker with good manners and innate judgment^ who 
highly impressed even Nadir Shah. He quickly rose to 
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be the diwan of Khalsa, a 6-hazari and entitled Mutamad 
-ad-Daula but died in April 1740. Both he and his son» 
Mirza Muhammad (Ishaq Khan II, Najm-ud>Daula) 
also appointed diwan of Khalsa ( 1747 ) were loyal well- 
wishers and honest advisers. Ishaq Ps daughter (Bahu 
Begam) was married, according to emperor's orders, to 
Shuja-ud-Daula (son of Safdar) and became the mother 
of Asaf ud-Daula. 

( iii ) Asad Yar Khan, an inhabitant oT Agra, became 
darogha of harkarahs ( Postmaster General and Head of 
Intelligence Service ) with the rank of 6000 and the title 
of Asad-ud-Daula. He was very much liked by people 
because of his well-balanced nature, benevolence, courtesy 
and consideration for others. He even sold his own 
jewels and goods to redeem the obligations of Amir Khan, 
who had once been his patron. 

(iv ) Safdar Jang (originally Mirza Muqim, entitled 
Abul Mansur Khan ) succeeded his uncle and father-in-law, 
Sadat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk, as Subahdar of Oudh ( 1739) • 
With a powerful and efficient army, he was 'the sword 
arm’ of the Shiahs in India and the leader of the Irani 
party. 

Naturally party conflict became acute. To undermine 
the power and influence of the Turani leaders, Qamaruddin 
IVazir and Nizam Bakhshi, the emperor agreed, at Amir 
Khan and Ishaq Khan's advice, to supplant the Wazir 
by Amir Khan. But the plot leaked out, thanks to Amir 
Khan's foolish impatience. Qamaruddin was advised by 
the Nizam (who cancelled his return to the Deccan) 
to resign. As Amir Khan was no match for the Turanis, 
the emperor's conspiracy failed, and the Khan had to 
make peace with them. He was now sent as governor 
of Allahabad. Oudh was now given to Safdar Jang ; the 
Punjab and Multan to Zakariya Khan, son of Khan- 
i-Dauran. The slothful and depraved Wazir Qamaruddin 
made a disgraceful conspiracy to recognise the independence 
of All Muhammad Ruhela, the Afghan leader east of Delhi. 
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This was not to the liking the Rahela*s eastsrii 
soythern neighbours, Safdar Jang and Amir Khan, who 
apprised the emperor of the humiliation involved. 

Though Muhammad Shah’s reign was long, the affaiia 
of the empire just drifted and the consequences were fatal. 
Several provinces broke away from the empire. The 
Marathas established their authority over a large part 
of the empire. The Jats became independent near Agra. 
The Sikhs became turbulent in the Punjab while the Ruhela 
Afghans settled in north Gangetic plain and established 
the state of Rohilkhand and the several Afghan invasions 
inflicted a terrible blow on the destiny of the empire. 
The emperor's mind constantly moved from one object 
to another. 


V. AHMAD SHAH ( 1748-54 ) 


Wazirs : 

Safdar Jang ( 1748-53 ) 

Intizam-ud-Daula Khan-i-Khanan ( March 1753 

-May 1754 ) 

Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-Mulk ( June 1754-Jan. 1757 ) 

Character of Ahmad Shah 

The only son of Muhammad Shah (22) succeeded him 
on 18 April 1748 *as Ahmad Shah. Denied proper 
education, intellectual and physical, or training for 
government and war, and brought up in the harem, he was 
a good-natured imbecile youth, without any personality or 
character. Now, on coming to power, he grew to be 
'vicious, dissipated, perfidious, pusillanimous and utterly 
worthless’ ( W. Haig ). As already noted, he surrendered 
himself to the eunuch Javid Khan, his mother’s gallant, 
in order to drown himself in sensual pleasures. Lacking 
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courage and ability he was unable to withstand the 
formidable dangers encircling him on all sides. 

Court Politics : Official Changes 

The Irani party leader, Safdar Jang of Oudh, was 
appointed Wazir in May 1748. But for fear of Nizam- 
ul-Mulk the appointment was kept secret till 19 June and 
he assumed office on 20 June. Sayyid Salabat Khan 
( Sadat Khan ), Zulfiqar Jang ( Amir-ul-Umara ) was 
appointed Mir Bakhshi in place of Nizam^ul-Mulk 
( deceased. 21 May ). lntizam-ud>Daula Khan-i-Khanan 
( eldest son of late Wazir Qamaruddin and a brother of 
the Nizam’s eldest son’s wife ) became the second Bakhshi. 
Ishaq Khan Najm-ud-Daula became Diwan~i~Khalsa, 
Abdullah Khan Sadr, and Saduddin Khan retained the 
post of Khan~i-‘Saman» 

As regards provincial appointments, the Punjab 
( Lahore ) continued under Muin-ul-Mulk, ( second son 
of Qamaruddin Wazir) ; Allahabad was finally added 
to Oudh under Safdar Jang ; while Ajmer was combined 
with Agra under Salabat Khan ( Allahabad and Agra being 
exchanged between them for strategic defence purposes ) ; 
Bengal ( under Alivardi) and Malwa ( under the Peshwa, 
1741 ) were left undisturbed. To recover Gujrat from the 
Marathas Bakht Singh Rathor, the bravest living Rajput, 
was appointed its governor ( 29 June ) but he declined the 
‘barren honour’. The viceroyalty the Deccan was given 
after about a year to Nasir Jang, second son of late Nizam, 
and entitled Nizam-ud-Daula ; but his elder brother 
Ghaziuddin then at Delhi claimed the post in 1751. 

All th^e official changes were made by the nobles 
without reference to the emperor. The latter, in turn, 
sought to form a court party or 'cabal* of his personal 
supporters, eunuchs and women, pitted against the high 
officers. Weak in character and utterly senseless, he 
became a tool in the hands of Javid Khan (SO), superin? 
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tendent of the harem, and the gallant of his mother, Udham 
Bai, formerly a dancing girl. The emperor surrendered 
his kingly duties to these two, who were publicly 
scandalized as the ass ( Nawab Bahadur ) and the bitch 
( Queen-mother ). The former pandered to the emperor’s 
vices and sensual pleasures and sought to destroy his weak 
intellect through excessive drinking. The latter was 
ambitious to assert her greatness and grasp money. 

During Safder Jang’s rebellion the emperor dismissed 
him and appointed Intizam-ud-Daula Wazir with the title 
of Qamaruddin Khan Bahadur and Itimad-ud-Daula ( 13 
May 1753 - May 1754 ). He was ease-loving (like his father), 
and timid, lacking martial instincts or capacity. The record 
of this unfit Wazir was disgraceful. Soon there came 
another revolution in fortune; not only of the Wazir but 
also of the emperor. 

Ghaziuddin Imad^ul^Mulk : Shihabuddin ( b. 1736) 
was the'son of Ghaziuddin Firuz Jang, the eldest son of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah. His puritan father brought 
him up strictly. He was a linguist, a calUgraphist, an 
accomplished scholar and a poet. He was also valorous 
in battle and displayed unusual enterprise and leadership. 
When his father was murdered in 1752, he became Mir 
Bakhshi with the help of Safdar Jang. As he was a person 
of importance, both the emperor and Safdar Jang sought 
his help. The fSrmer gave him his father’s titles 
Ghaziuddin Khan Bahadur and Firuz Jang. Through 
the latter he got the title of Amir-ul-Umara. But though 
able he was thoroughly unscrupulous, ambitious, avaricious 
and cruel and soon became 'one of the monsters of Delhi 
history*. At first he joined the emperor and his court partly 
to ensure Safdar Jang’s resignation of some additional 
offices besides that of Wazir and governorship of Oudh. 
Then, terrorising the emperor with Maratha Holkar’s help, 
he became Wazir in place of Intizam-ud-Daula on 1 June 
1754, and the next day the emperor was deposed (and 
blinded with his mother after a week)« AziBuddin, the 
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second but eldest surviving son of Jahandar Shah was 
made king. During Ahmad Shah’s reign the extent of the 
empire became limited to a small district round Delhi. 


VI. ALAMGIR II ( 1754^-59 ) 


Wazirs : 

Imad-ul-Mulk ( 1 June, 1754-25 Jan., 1757 ; 

Vakil-i-mutlaq Feb. 19, 1757 ; 

Wazir again, 18 March, 1757-29 Nov. 1759 > 
Intizam-ud-Daula (26 Jan.-19 Feb. 1757 ) 

Ali Gauhar, deputy Wazir ( 19 Feb. 1757 ) 

A^icending the throne at the age of 55, the new King, 
aspiring to emulate- Aurangzeb, assumed the title of 
Alamgir II (2 June 1754 ). Since his father’s death in 
1713 he had grown up in ‘poverty and neglect* without any 
schooling for war and government or any practical 
experience. Intelligent, polite and sober, he used to spend 
his time in reading, giving up dance and song, attending 
to prayers and learning by heart Aurangzeb’s administra¬ 
tive regulations and practices. As emperor he attended 
.the court regularly, reading petitions and passing orders. 
But unlike his great-grandfather he had no contact with 
the army and no martial exercises and now, in the evening 
of his life, indulged in the pleasures of the harem. He was 
singularly lacking in ’strength oC character and capacity 
for leadership'. He openly admitted that he was his Wazir’s 
puppet and could not rule. The nominal king was a mere 
shadow and the Wazir was the real king. 

The tragedy, however, lay in the fact that the all- 
powerful king-maker, Wazir and dictator, Imad-ul-Mulk« 
was hardly more potent and effective as administrator 
xhan the king* He had money ; he had a strong army, 
•consisting of the Badakhshis and the Marathas ; but, mean 
And sensual, without character and capacity, he could 
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hardly be ‘the regenerator* of the fallen empire* while hi& 
selfish vanity stood in the way of his seeking help from 
others. 

He was ever afraid of being deposed. There was the 
ex-Wazir, Intizam-ud-Daula. Imad's Maratha allies might 
desert him for irregular payment. Shuja-ud-Daula of 
Oudh regarded the Wizarat as his hereditary legacy and 
had Sura] Mai Jat as a friend. Najib Khan Ruhela, his 
erstwhile retainer, flouted him, violated his harem, usurped 
his jagirs and even the crownlands. 

Again, Imad lacked political foresight and his 
diplomacy was hardly wise. He had paid a heavy price 
to purchase Maratha alliance ( since June. 1734 viz., 13 
lakhs annually for every 5000 men ), and he was constantly 
defaulting. So he dreamt of setting up an anti-Maratha 
coalition. His acceptance of Abdali*s idea of driving 
the Marathas from the Ganga-Jamuna doab and Shuja 
from his domains ( April-June 1757 ) was 'ill-judged and 
ill-timed*. This alienated the Marathas, Shuja and the 
Jats and left him completely isolated. The Abdali was 
also highly annoyed with him for various lapses ( March 
1756 - Jan- 1757 ). Jealous of the crown-prince, Ali 
Gauhar, he attacked him but the latter managed with 
great difficulty to escape through Oudh to Bihar ( 1758- 
59). It was at Imad’s dictation that the emperor even 
disowned the activities of his eldest and ablest son. 
Finally when the MariTthas failed to crush Najib-ud-Daula 
and to retain the Punjab, the desperate, mad and 
bankrupt Wazir, alarmed at the news of the approach of 
the Abdali, had the emperor murdered ( 29 Nov. 1759 ) 
and his cwn uncle, ex-Wazir Intizam-ud-Daula, strangled 
the next day. 

Thus Imad failed in diplomacy and administration' 
alike. The government grew bankrupt for lack of 
revenue collection and internal disorders. Rightly has 
Sarkar observed : ‘There has never been a Wazir of 
Delhi whose rule was so barren of good result ahd so full 
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of misery to himself and to the empire, to his friends- 
and foes alike, as Imad-ul-Mulk's.* ’His whole reign was 
marked by utter futility, public misfortune and administ- 
trative breakdown’. 


VII. SHAH ALAM II ( 23 Dec. 1759-1806 )- 

WaTirs : 

Imad-ul-Mulk, nominated by Ahmad Abdali 

( March, 176! ) ; 

Shuja-ud’Daula, nominated by Shah Alam 

24 Dec. 1759, invested 15 Feb. 1762 

Character of Shah Alam U 

Mirza Abdullah, entitled Ali Gauhar (1754) and Shah' 
Alam (1756), eldest son of Alamgir II, then in exile andi 
of 30 years of age, proclaimed himself emperor as Shah 
Alam II ( 23 December 1759 ) within a month of his father’s 
assassination. He excites our pity but evokes no applause. 
He had both good and bad qualities, which respectively 
predominated before and after his restoration to his 
ancestral throne in 1772. Ablest of all the living Timurids 
then, he was at first free from sloth and vice, and in many 
ways far superior to his predecessors during the last 45 
years. Twentyfive years of captivity, poverty and neglect 
stood in the way of his gaining ^practical experience and 
developing his faculties to the full. Then came five years 
of escape from that monstrous dictatorial Wazir, Imad-ul 
-Mulk. Adversity had taught him certain good qualities, 
—self control, value of study and enquiry and devotion 
to religion. He had also a brief experience of administra¬ 
tion and war. We can form an estimate of his character 
and personality from the accounts of some contemporaty 
personages. Jean Law, Ghulam Ali, Verelst, Comte do 
Modave and Msgor Antonie Louis Poller. The picture i& 
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.sometimes pleasing and at times unfavourable. He 
impressed his observers as being fairly well-educated 
through regular private study and spirit of enquiry and 
reflection. He knew several eastern languages, Arabic. 
Persian, Turki and Hindustani. He loved Hindi dohas and 
was a good writer and poet himself and used to copy books 
himself, e. g., the Quran, His wide correspondence 
testified to his literary and mental faculties. He courted 
the company not only of scholars, poets and writers but also 
of saints. His mental outlook was widened by his wander¬ 
ings and adventures while his dealings with the French 
and the English enabled him to gather a general 
knowledge of affairs. 

Thus initially Shah Alam’s character appeared quite 
promising. But he failed to be *the redeemer of the fallen 
monarchy*. Sir Jadunath Sarkar attributes his failure 
to unfavourable circumstances and want of right type of 
.ministers,—in fine ‘the moral decay of the Mughal nobility'. 
‘It was the tragedy of his life that he was called upon to 
-set right a world that was out of joint morally even more 
politically.* 

There is, of course, much force in this view. But this 
does not take into consideration the weaknesses of Shah 
Alam*s own character. In fact he was by no means out¬ 
standing in genius and energy. His qualities were 
essentially mediocre, ^'rather calculated for private life 
than a throne. He is religious as a man ; affectionate as 
a father ; and humane, as a master ; but as a prince, he 
is weak, indolent, irresolute and easily swayed by the 
‘Counsels of self-interested men ( Verelst in 1768 ) 

After his restoration to Delhi there was a marked 
decline in his character. He became superstitious, avarici¬ 
ous, slothful, indolent and a confirmed pleasure-seeker in 
a harem of 500. He became prone to flattery, irresolute 
and indecisive in his activities, due perhaps to an ‘infatuated 
attachment to unworthy favourites' and blind confidence 
in ministers, who were ‘prodigal and rapacioiia* < except 
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l^ajaf Khan ) and 'abused the generosity of their sovereign* 
by committing enormities and oppression. 

Shah Alam*s Instruments : Imad-ul-Mulk, the Wazir of 
Delhi, the nominee of the Peshwa and the Jats, was the 
sworn and deadly enemy of the emperor. The Wazir, 
intellectually keen but no longer energetic and capable 
•as before, was licentious and slothful, full of deception and 
revoltingly cruel, coward and hypocrite. 

Najib-ud-Daula, the powerful Ruhela chieftain, could 
have been the emperor’s prop but that would have led 
Imad to court the Marathas again. In that case Najib 
could get the costly help of Ahmad Shah Abdali. But 
Najib was unwilling to take any risk or make any sacrifice. 
Again, to fly to the arms of Najib would be to commit 
suicide in view of the Afghan dream of empire. 

The only other alternative was to seek the help of Shuja 
-ud-Daula, Nawab of Oudh. In this coalition, for recovery 
of lost provinces and humbling rebellious vassals, Shuja 
was the 'actual manager*, Shah Alam was the 'sleeeping 
•partner*, lending the halo of his name. But for Wazirship 
Shuja would be worse than even Imad. Shuja was not a 
military genius,^ and lacked valour or courage. He was 
deceitful and treacherous, ungenerous, rapacious and sordid 
in money matters, and indulged in uncontrolled venery in a 
harem of 800. 



CHAPTER 3 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 


Section A 

NADIR SHAH’S INVASION, 1739 

I. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE INVASION 

Conditions in Persia 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century the Safavi 
dynasty in Persia and the Mughal empire in India were 
both experiencing the same agonies of death. In both 
countries power had shifted from an incapable ruler to 
mutually quarrelling but unwarlike nobles. Shah Ismail 
and his able successors had created an expansive, strong 
and prosperous empire. But the dynasty began to decline 
from mid-seventeenth century owing to decline in 
monarchy. The dissolution came with Shah Husain 
Safavi ( 1694-1722 ), whose bigotry and subservience to 
the orthodox priests, and persecution of Sufi philosphers 
alienated the intellectuals and the traditionally martial 
nobles. Since the Persian occupation of Qandahar in the 
seventeenth century ♦he Safavis had wisely granted 
autonomy to the turbulent and independence-loving Ghilzal 
and Abdali tribes in the wild country of Southern 
Afghanistan. But in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ( 1708-9 ) the unwise attempt of the governor of 
Qandahar to rule the unruly tribes caused the Ghilzai 
Afghans to rebel and organise their power under their 
leader Mir Wais. His son, Mahmud Khan, successively 
conquered Qandahar ( 1717 ), Herat, Khorasan and Ispahan 
and gave the final blow to the Safavis. 

Persia came under Afghan rule with the surrender 
of Shah Husain in 1722 and the accession of Mahmud. 
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( 1722-25). The victory of Mahmud gave the signal for 
Russia and Turkey to expand at the cost of Iran, thereby 
adding to her misery. But after Mahmud the Ghilzai 
Afghans became split up under two rival chiefs. This 
helped Shah Tahmasp, son of the deposed ruler, Shah 
Husain, in assuming royal title and establishing his power 
in Mazandaran. 

But Shah Tahmasp was not the person to save Persia. 
That credit goes to an obscure Turk A^ho rose to be the 
greatest general in Asia. Nadir Quli ( b. 1688 ) was the 
son of a poor coat and cap maker. Imam Quli, a Turk of 
a Khorasani Afshar tribe. Schooled in adversity, he 
developed an indomitable energy, valour, ability and a 
genius for war and diplomacy, all sharpened by a life of 
brigandage and robbery in Khorasan. Gathering round 
himself a band of faithful followers he became a reputed 
leader of men and gradually built up a position for himself. 
By defeating the Afghan ruler of Khorasan, and entering on 
the service of Shah Tahmasp in 1727, he became the leader 
of a Persian war of national resistance against all foreigners. 
By 1729-30 he expelled the Ghilzais from Persia and 
restored the lawful ruler, Shah Tahmasp, who gratefully 
gave him half of the kingdom, a crown and the right of 
coining. 

Soon Shah Tahmasp proved incompetent in his western 
expeditions. Urged by the army officers to assume the 
crown, Nadir wisely restrained himself. He, however, forced 
the shah to abdicate in favour of his infant son, Abbas 111 
in August 1732 with himself as regent. It was after the 
latter’s death that he threw all disguise aside and himself 
ascended the throne in February 1736 as Nadir Shah. 

Next he subdued the Turks and the Russians. 
Occupying Armenia and Georgia he drove the Turks from 
the empire. He recovered the areas near the Caspian ( by 
making peace with Russia ), and Bahrein from the Arabs. 
By defeating the plundering Bakhtiari tribe of Shuster 
.mountains, he enlisted them in his army. 
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In northern Afghanistan, he first captured Balkh and 
Herat, Then Nadir turned towards Qandahar ( l737 ). In 
Afghan hands it would be a thorn to Khorasan and a stan¬ 
ding menace to Persia. With it he would not only gain the 
full SafaviTieritage, but also the Afghan fighting personnel 
to assist him in his further eastern conquests like those of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. Qandahar fell after full one year's 
siege (March 1737-38 ). Nadir's victory and the future 
arrangements displayed his generalship, wise statesmanship 
and diplomacy. Near the old fort and city now dismantled, 
a new city and military centre was built at Nadirabad 
(modern Qandahar). The vanquished Afghans were 
sought to be conciliated by amercement,—releasing the 
prisoners, pensioning the chiefs, enlisting them in service,, 
transplanting the Ghilzais and appointing Abdali chiefs 
as governors in Afghanistan. He was now free to turn 
to India. 


Conditions in the Mughal Empire 

India was, indeed, waiting as it were to be invaded.. 
Her proverbial wealth excited the cupidity of foreigners 
especially when it could not be defended. The Mughal 
empire, as explained before, was already in a state of 
decline and disintegration. Anarchy was stalking the land 
in place of order. The decline in monarchy, illustrated- 
by a succession of weak rulers after 1707, the decadence. 
of the aristocracy reflected in the Irani and Turani party 
conflicts in the court,''selfish scramble for power, wealth 
and land, without any sense of loyalty to the rulers and 
patriotism and the rise of independent dynasties in provinces 
like the Punjab, Oudh, the Deccan and Bengal and the 
activities of the Hindu nationalities,—the Marathas, the 
Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Jats and the Bundelas, all served 
to reduce the empire into shambles. Jat depredations 
caused insecurity on the roads even near the capital and 
disturbed trafilc and trade. The annual raids of the 
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Marathas* followed by their permanent expansion in 
Oujrat, Malwa and Bundelkhand, proved to be a great 
economic loss. Productive activity ceased directly through 
extortions and plunder and indirectly on account of 
general insecurity which discouraged industry and trade.. 
A feeling of insecurity also grew up on account of repeated 
civil wars for the throne among princes, for power among 
nobles and armed conflicts between the government and 
rebellious subjects. Government income fell as raiyats 
withheld land revenue and tahsildars collections. 

The Mughal government unable to maintain internal 
order was hardly likely to command respect abroad. In fact 
this had already been lost long ago ever since the time of 
Jahangir and Shahjahan. It was in the fringe areas of the 
empire like Malwa and Afghanistan that the effects of the 
weakness of the Central government were actually felt. The 
strategically important Afghanistan was a costly and precari¬ 
ous possession. The Great Mughals had continuously kept 
a watch on the north-western frontier by trying to prevent 
a hostile combination of powers in western and central 
Asia, to maintin a strong administration in Kabul and 
to secure Qandahar, its gateway, if possible and to keep 
the tribal elements in Afghanistan satisfied. The final 
loss of Qandahar to Persia in 1649 exposed the failure of 
the Mughal military machine. From 1667-76 the tribes 
were in a turmoil. Aurangzeb’s concentration in Rajputana 
and the Deccan encouraged the frontier tribes to defy the 
Mughals and endanger communication with Kabul. But 
Amir Khan ( 1676-1698 ), Shah Alam ( 1699-1707 ) and 
Nasir Khan ( 1709-19 ) maintained order fairly well. The 
persecution of the Sikhs and the Jats left the Punjab in a. 
state of discontent. The Maratha advance towards the 
North from 1714 also engaged the attention of the Mughal 
empire. Even in the reign of Aurangzeb the Persian menace 
hung like a black cloud but the inevitable Persian invasion 
could not take place because of the internal revolutions in 
Persia and Western Afghanistan ( 1721-36 ). 
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For some time past the Mughals failed to take adequate 
.steps to guard the north-western front. The reigning 
emperor, Muhammad Shah, was then sunk in pleasure. 
Afghanistan was virtually defenceless. Its Turani governor, 
Nasir Khan II ( from 1719 ), though born of an Afghan 
mother, could not check the Afghans from making the 
roads unsafe and aggravating disorder. He was indolent 
and his army was *ill-fed, ill-equipped, ill-armed/ and 
hence inefficient. His repeated calls for money to redeem 
the arrear pay of the soldiers were left unheeded at Delhi 
on account of personal and party rivalry. Khan-i-Dauran, 
belonging to the Hindustani party was against him. His 
patron at Delhi, Roshan-ud-Daula Zafar Khan, through 
whom the subsidy money meant for frontier tribes used to 
come, was accused of embezzlement by the latter’s rival, 
Khan-i-Dauran, who induced the emperor to stop the 
payment. To Nasir’s importunate agent Khan-i-Dauran 
derisively replied that money would be sent when received 
from Bengal. The frontier tribes became dissatisfied- 
Thus the passes became unsafe. 

Ghulam Husain, commenting on the slothful negligence 
and inefficiency of the then Mughal government, observes : 
'*The Government was rotten, the emperor was powerless*. 
Again, ‘■••None cared for anyone else, none feared, none 
sought instructions from any •••’. Roads and passes were 
neglected and unguarded. Every one passed and repassed, 
unobserved or unquestioned. No news came to Delhi court. 
Neither the emperor,nor the minister ( Amir-ul-Umara ) 

was anxious to know the reason of this black-out of 
intelligence. 

The condition of the Punjab was equally defenceless 
and wretched. Zakariya Khan ( son of Abdus Samad 
Khan ), the Turani governor of Lahore and Multan, was 
a good general and an able administrator. But party 
rivalry was responsible for misgovernment and neglect. 
He belonged to the Turani party. So his efforts to protect 
«the province against internal disorders caused by rebels 
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and robbers and impending invasion were set at naught 
by the Hindusthani party under Khan-i-Dauran, who 
enjoyed the emperor’s confidence then. Personal and 
party rivarly proved stronger than the interest of the state. 
The emperor did not scrutinise the matter. In this way the 
invader’s task became easy. The collapse of the two gate¬ 
ways of India, Afganistan and the Punjab, was inevitable. 


II. Nadir*s Objectives 

The invasion of India was not a sudden development 
for Nadir. For him it was a logical sequel to the 
developments in Persia,—the expulsion of the Ghilzais and 
the Abdalis from Persia and the stagnation in the war with 
the Turks. It was, again, a natural corollary of the 
weakness of the Mughal empire. India could supply 
the necessary sinews of war to fill his exhausted treasury 
for renewing the war against the Turks. He was prompted 
by the precedents of Mahmud of Ghazni, Timur and 
Babur. The weakness of the Mughal empire left India, 
the source of land, wealth and glory without a protector. 
It was a very favourable opportunity. 

But Nadir was too shrewd a diplomat to allow his 
invasion of India to be condemned as mere aggression. 
He found a necessary pretext in Delhi’s violation of normal 
diplomatic procedure. While the Mughal court had 
sought to establish friendly relations with the Ohilzai 
usurper of Persia, Muhammad Shah had failed to felicitate 
Shah Tahmasp II on his accession and success over the 
G^hilzais. This was construed not merely as negligence 
but even as ‘unfriendly indifference’. In fact the imbecile 
Delhi court acted most unwisely for it tended to support 
the allegation that Delhi was not merely unable but 
reluctant to prevent the influx of the Ghilzai refugees 
from across the border. In 1730 Nadir requested Delhi 
{ through All Mardan Shamlu ) to close the entire frontier 
.SECI.-8 
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to all Afghan refugees after his operations in Qandahar 
began. Muhammad Shah replied that the governors of 
Kabul and Sind were being instructed accordingly. But 
the Kabul army was too inefficient to do anything. In 1722 
Nadir requested Delhi (through Muhammad Ali Khan ) for 
the second time for preventing the influx of the Ghilzai 
refugees. Delhi expressed its inability, because of pre¬ 
occupations with ‘the Deccan infidels* ( Md. Bakhsh Ashob ). 
In April 1737 Nadir advanced against Qandahar and sent 
a third ( personal ) envoy ( Muhammad Khan Turkoman ), 
repeating the earlier requests for deputing a force on the 
frontier and enquiring why the Afghan refugees were 
flocking to Kabul. Delhi neither sent any reply nor the 
ambassador back even for a year. These circumstances 
hardened Nadir’s resolve to invade India. In 1738 he 
accused Muhammad Shah of violation of promise, but 
the messenger was murdered before reaching the Mughal 
court; 

But ali this was a mere pretence. The real causes of 
the invasion were political and economic. He professed 
as his object the destruction, of the Afghans, a common 
enemy of Persia and India. Before coming to India he 
declared that his major objective was to have the Mughal 
empire from the Marathas. Some contemporary writers 
including ^^Frazer believed that Nadir was invited to invade 
India by the ‘Mughal* party, particulary by the Nizam and 
Saadat Khan of Oudh, against the Marathas. It is very 
difficult to prove th^^ in the absence of any documentary 
evidence of any such invitation. But such an invitation 
can be easily understood. Nadir told Muhammad Shah 
that he had been invited by all nobles except three ( Nasir 
Khan, Khan-i-Dauran and Muhammad Khan ), that 
these were faithful and all the rest were traitors. However, 
Nadir did not want any invitation. After the defeat of 
the N izam at Bhopal there was no power in India capable 
of checking the Marathas and some elements in the court 
might have favoured an invasion by Nadir hoping that 
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after destroying the power of the Marathas Nadir would 
leave the field clear for them. 

From Qandahar it was a sort of triumphal march for 
conquest of Northern Afghanistan for Nadir,—Ghazni 
( May ), Kabul ( June ), Jalalabad ( Sept. ), Peshawar 
(November) fell one by one. After crossing the Indus 
at Attock ( Dec.) he defeated the governor of Lahore 
( Jan. 1739 ). Nadir now strongly protested to Muhammad 
Shah, referring to their common Turkish origin, expressing 
surprise at not receiving expected help against the Afghans, 
the common enemy (who had expelled Humayun ), 
complaining of the discourtesy shown to himself and 
declaring his intention of coming to India to punish the 
emperor’s evil advisers. Nadir’s objectives become clear 
when we find that all important and rich cities in the 
Punjab were plundered on the way. Then he inarched 
from Lahore via Sirhind to Karnal ( Feb.) which had been 
selected by the Mughals. Entrenchments were thrown 
up and the guns were chained. The site, protected by 
an almost impenetrable forest in the north and Ali 
Mardan Khan’s canal, was, however, more suitable for 
defence than offensive. Nadir Shah, avoiding the jungle, 
swayed a little to the right and encamped near the town, 
while his scouts and patrols scoured the country to its 
south. Here, at the battle of Karnal, 13 February 1739, 
the Indian army was defeated within three hours only. 

III. Causes of I^adir*s success 

Political Factors : Nadir’s success over the Indian 
army at Karnal was of course due to military factors,— 
his superior military generalship, equipment and tactics. 
But the ground was long ago prepared by political factors, 
—the "disgraceful inefficiency amounting to imbecility’ 
of the Delhi court including the emperor and his nobles, 
reflected in utter lack of foresight, want of diplomatic 
wisdom and absence of a sense of alertness and of urgency 
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of the situation. The Delhi court remained a silent 
spectator of the Ghilzai usurpation of Persia and failed 
to realise the possible danger to Kabul from this new 
independent state on its border. For the ruler of Kabul* 
Qandahar was the hrst line of defence. Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
coming from the Deccan, h^d long ago suggested an expedi¬ 
tion to restore the rightful heir, Tahmasp Safavi, to Ispahan. 
But the Mughal court ignored this sane advice. It had 
neither the desire nor tne power to do so. There were 
again, other diplomatic lapses of the Mughals. 

There were other factors contributing to Nadir’s 
success viz., inefficient espionage, neglect of frontier, party 
divisions in Mughal court, weakening the power of 
resistance of the Mughals. Owing to the decline of the 
monarchy the real hghting had to be done by nobles and 
they displayed lack of courage, imagination and unity in 
their fight against the greatest general of that age in Asia. 
No assistance of any kind was given to the supplicating 
governor of Kabul to check Nadir. The passes into India 
were undefended. Delhi court believed that Nadir would 
go away after conquering Kabul. Khan-i-Dauran did not 
anticipate the invasion. The initial incredulity about 
Nadir’s invasion yielded place to increasing panic in Delhi 
court circles. The Mughal court was watching the result 
of the conflict between the Nizam and Marathas, expecting 
the Nizam to come to Delhi from the Deccan. But the 
Nizam’s defeat by the Marathas under Baji Rao reduced 
his prestige and there was no accepted leader in the Mughal 
court. One by one the nobles declined the profound 
honour of opposing the invader,—Khan-i-Dauran, Nizam 
-ul-Mulk, Saadat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk. Neither the 
Marathas nor the Rajputs, whose assistance was solicited 
by Khan-i-Dauran, came forward to help the Mughals. 
The former were engaged in the Bassein campaign. The 
latter did not respond. And there was no sense of loyalty 
to the throne to inspire them. Saadat Khan, the governor 
of Oudh, the only noble with prestige and a large army. 
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was called to the court on the advice of the Nizam. But he 
was not enthused over the matter. He did not come by forced 
marches, as he should have, on account of party rivalry 
with Khan-i-Dauran. Nobles failed to agree on a common 
plan regarding command, precedence, etc. There was 
also difference between the Nizam and Khan-i-Dauran 
even at this moment of peril of the empire. The principal 
nobles did not lay the personal quarrels aside. Everybody 
tried to steal a march over the other or to assure their 
future. 

Nadir had an excellent intelligence system but in the 
Mughal camp no attempt was made to get information. 

Military Factors : Sir Jadunath remarks that the 
defeat of the Mughals at Karnal was due *as much to their 
being outclassed in their weapons of war and method of 
fighting as to their bad generalship'. ( 1 ) Nadir Shah 
was a Turk. His Qizibashi ( Red Gaps) troops were 
men of the same race and method of warfare as the Turko- 
Afghan and Mughal conquerors of India. They could 
make long and rapid marches, and bear every hard¬ 
ship on the way. ( 2) Strict discipline was maintained 
in Nadir’s army largely consisting of jazairchis, men 
equipped with firearms ( swivel guns ) fixed on the ground 
in rows. Their fire-control was of the European type. 
By reserving their fire till the required moment they could 
inflict deadly and disconcerting volleys on the enemy. 
The Indians were lured by Nadir’s skirmishers and 
devastated by rapid fire. ( 3 ) tHavalry war in India was 
like a theatrical show, priding on swordsmanship and 
sword play and detesting missile weapons and their users. 
( 4 ) The use of fire arms was very imperfectly developed 
among the Indian Mussalmans and Rajputs, except the 
Baksariyas, the Bundelas and Karnatakis, and Bahelias 
( of Allahabad Subah ). The majority of Indians did not 
fight with muskets or carry light portable artillery (jazair ). 
The Indian ordnances were not only heavy and cumbrous. 
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but more antiquated than those of Persia and Turkey, 
and so very slow and inaccurate in action* In conformity 
to their training the Indians relied more on shock charge of 
heavy cavalry and hand to hand fight. They had little mobi¬ 
lity on account of the large numerical strength and presence 
of non-combatants. On the other hand. Nadir’s qizilbashes, 
like their fellow tribesmen of Central Asia or the armies 
of Ottoman Sultans, constituted the best cavalry in Asia. 
—hardy and fast horsemen, trained to the saddle from 
childhood and riding strongest and swiftest horses. At the 
same time they were very .good archers. Using the saddle 
they could shoot while fleeing* So in fighting with their 
missiles the Persians had a decisive advantage over the 
Indians with only side arms. With better mobility Nadir’s 
army could assume the offensive from the very begin ing 
and so out-manoeuvred the Indians. The ‘crowning folly' 
of the Indians was the use of elephants in an age of 
muskets and long-range artillery mounted on camels. 
At Karnal, as in the time of Alexander and Babur, the 
Indian elephants proved to be a ‘sure engine of self-des¬ 
truction'. 


IV. Effects of Nadiras Invasion 

It is a fashion to hold Nadir's invasion to be a cause of 
the dissolution of the Mughal empire. But really speaking 
it was not a cause but onlf ‘one of the clearest symptoms' 
of its decline. However, it undoubtedly did involve the 
empire ‘in disgrace, spoliation and dismemberment.’ ( J. 
N. Sarkar ) 

It involved the empire in disgrace and humiliation 
because it shattered the prestige and power of the empire. 
The emperor and his nobles completely failed to resist 
the Persians. It was too late when they realised the 
danger. After Karnal, Nadir, briefed by Saadat Khan, 
.asked the emperor to send the Nizam, ‘the key of the 
of India* for settling the terms of peace.; The 
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•defeated emperor had to send him. As a result of the 
Nizam's negotiations, the victor agreed to return to 
Persia on getting a war indemnity of Rs. 50 lakhs in 4 
different Instalments i. e., 20 lakhs immediately and 3 
other instalments ( of Rs. 10 lakhs each ) at Lahore, Attock 
-and Kabul. The emperor visited the victor's camp, was 
received graciously, dined with him and returned safely. 
But the selfish Saadat Khan of Oudh, jealous of the 
Nizam’s appointment as Bakhshi in succession to the 
deceased Khan-i‘Dauran, incited the invader to raise his 
demand to Rs. 20 crores besides 20,000 troopers, when 
there was famine in the imperial camp. Nadir called the 
Nizam but detained him and made him write to the 
emperor, who had again to go to Nadir. This time he 
was very shabbily treated and imprisoned with his nobles. 
‘The Key for opening the whole Empire of Hindustan* 
now fell to Nadir’s hands. After this virtual coup, the 
victor, who had already sent Saadat Khan and his own 
agent to Delhi in advance for making preparations and 
for guarding imperial property, entered Delhi ( 9 March ) 
and occupied Shah Jahan’s palace-chambers near the 
Diwan-i-Khas, while the emperor had to shift for himself 
elsewhere. That treacherous black sheep, Saadat Khan, 
was sharply rebuked by Nadir for his inability to raise 
the stipulated ransom. Nadir became King f Shahan 
Shah) of Delhi with full sovereign power; new coins 
were issued and the Khutbah was read in his name 
(10 March ). Muhammad Shah remained a prisoner of 
state, though assured of a double gift,—of life as well as a 
crown. Nadir continued to issue farmans even after his 
departure. 

At first events were comparatively peaceful. But then 
oame a tumult. It has sometimes been represented as a 
rising of Delhi populace against the Persian soldiers 
plundering their property and dishonouring their women. 
But on account of Nadir’s strict discipline this does not 
seem to be probable. It was the work of the mob 
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unsupported by the upper and saner sections of tho 
citizens. A truer explanation seems to be the fracas over 
the forcible opening of granaries of the Paharganj ward 
and fixation of the price of corn by the Persian mounted 
police ( nasaqchi ) which was not agreeable to the dealers. 
Then came the rumour of Nadir’s death which aggravated 
the tumult in which about 3000 Persians were killed. In 
revenge Nadir ordered a general massacre of inhabitants- 
of the affected areas. Twenty thousand people were slain 
in five hours ( 9 A.M. to 2 P.M., 11 March ). Houses 

were burnt and looted and all men killed irrespective of 
age and creed and women were enslaved. The people were 
locked within the besieged city which was suffering from 
famine and subjected to innumerable cruelties by soldiers. 
Granaries were sealed up and guarded. Villages were 
plundered by soldiers within a radius of 30-4C miles. 

At the end of two months ( 57 days to be exact ) Nadir 
Shah left Delhi on 5 May 1739, after having formally 
reinstated Muhammad Shah in a court ( 1 May). But 
with resources exhausted, territories surrendered and 
factious and unpatriotic nobles, Muhammad Shah’s- 
prestige sank very low. To fill the cup of humiliation, 
Muhammad Shah was forced to agree to a marriage of a 
Mughal princess; a daughter ofDawar Bakhsh ( grandson 
of Murad) to Nasrullah Mirza, the youngest son of 
Nadir, who also carried away a large number of ladies. 

Effect on the Court : The blow of the invasion produced 
a stupefying effect on the emperor and its courtiers^ 
There was stagnation for two months. Nothing was done 
or proposed with regard to -state affairs and yet even this 
invasion failed to awaken the persons in authority from 
the sleep of lethargy, indolence, inaction and mutual 
ill*will. The nobles continued their old game of mutual, 
distrust and ill-will. Before leaving Nadir gave seme advice 
to Muhammad Shah. He warned the emperor against 
the Nizam, who was over-ambitious and cunning. He 
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also advised the emperor to resume all assignmeuts and pay 
officers direct, permitting none to maintain troops. But 
the emperor had neither the sense nor the moral courage 
to follow it. He came now to have some suspicion of the 
Nizam and the Turani nobles. 

The Mughal parties in the court were also deeply 
affected by the invasion. Among the old leaders, Saadat 
Khan and Khan-i-Dauran had died. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Qamaruddin lost the confidence of the emperor for 
their sorry part in the battle of Karnal. The Nizam 
again decided to leave the court and sought an agreement 
with the Marathas in order to maintain his position in 
the Deccan. In imperial circles Safdar Jang of Oudh 
and Muhammad Amin Khan rose to prominence. The 
decline in the imperial prestige caused a renewal of the 
old struggle for the Wizarat with the object of preventing 
the domination of the empire by one of the powers in 
Northern India and not for reviving the empire by internal 
reform and policies as before. In the field of diplomacy 
there were attempts to establish an anti-Nadir front 
on the part of Muhammad Shah and the Nizam with 
the Ottoman Sultan Mahmud 1 but without any tangible 
result. 

Next, spoliation. The invasion of Nadir Shah subjected 
the country to stupendous economic impoverishment and 
colossal ruin. In the Punjab swift cavalry raids (turk 
tazi ) were made. Cities and big ( and rich ) villages like 
Wazirabad, Yaminabad, Gujrat, were plundered and 
burnt to 'black ashes’. ‘All over the country property 
was plundered and women outraged*. ( Anandram ) 

Besides, the invader extorted wealth not only from 
Muhammad Shah but also from his nobles, merchants 
and the people of Delhi. It was a big drain on the 
resources of the country. Deprived of the accumulated 
treasures of generations, Muhammad Shah was left with 
no cash reserve. This affected the position of Delhi aa 
one of the commercial marts of Northern India. The 
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general impoverishment of the nobles sharpened the 
struggle for possession of jagirs and the tendency towards 
rack-renting of the peasantry became marked. With the 
devastation of villages and massacre of peasents, it became 
difficult to realise land revenue without military help 
and the internal problems of the empire came to be 
aggravated. 

Undoubtedly Nadir Shah plundered the treasure of 
the richest empire in Asia,—in cash, jewels and goods. 
It is, however, difficult to correctly assess the total amount 
of the plunder as it has been variously estimated by 
different writers. Nadir’s Secretary estimated the cash 
indemnity at 15 crores of rupees including what was taken 
from nobles, gold and silver plates, clothing, furniture 
^nd goods from imperial karkhanas. There are other 
estimates amounting to 52 crores approximately ( as by 
Anandram ) and 70 crores ( as by Frazer ). The crown- 
jewels, including the Kohinur and Shahjahan’s Peacock 
Throne (costing 2 crores) had to be surrendered. To 
build a city like Delhi in Persia, Nadir carried with him 
experienced writers and accountants (numbering 130), 
artisans of various categories < 200 carpenters, 200 black¬ 
smiths, 100 stone-cutters, goldsmiths and boat-builders ), 
eunuchs as well as numerous transport animals ( 300 
elephants, 10,000 horses and 10,000 camels and mules ). 

The squeezing of the emperor and the nobles did not 
.save the starving people. The well-to-do citizens had to 
pay half of their property as their contribution, yielding 
about two to four crores of ruppes. Historian Anandram 
Mukhlis was assessed 5 lakhs. He has left a graphic 
account of the method of extortion. Delhi was divided 
into five sections with lists of different mahallas and names 
•of persons and the respective amounts to be collected 
from each. The task of collection was entrusted to five 
nobles of both the governments as collectors. The 
assessment was made in the law court in the presence of 
4he people. After assessment pressure was put . to pay. 
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^Persons delaying or objecting to payment were insulted 
and tortured. Houses had their floors dug in search of 
buried treasure. Many families were ruined. No 
barbarities were spared ; many committed suicide. Thus 
Nadir Shah came to possess huge wealth from India. 
Even the spoliation of Rajputana and an invasion of the 
Deccan were apprehended. The impoverishfed Emperor 
had to pay 25 lakhs of rupees to Nadir’s two oflicers 
(pansad-bashis ) deputed to apprehend Persian deserters 
staying behind. 

Persia shared the prosperity of her King. By a decree 
issued from Delhi, Nadir remitted all taxes for 3 years 
in Persia. The army chieftains were rewarded. Each 
soldier got 18 months’ pay together, each camp-followers 
a bounty besides Rs. 60/-as pay. But this immense booty 
of Nadir did not last long. After his murder, it was 
plundered. 

Territorial dismemberment : This brings us to the 
permanent political result of Nadir’s invasion, which 
accelerated the process of disintegration and aggravated 
the prevailing chaos and confusion. Nadir’s invasion 
was similar to Timur’s. But there were some ditlerences. 
Timur left the Sultanate of Delhi impoverished but not 
truncated. Nadir not only impoverished but also 
amputated the Mughal empire. There were two geographi¬ 
cal and strategic barriers of India in the North-West,— 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, Both these were lost to India. 
In return for Nadir’s generous gift of the crown and throne 
•of Delhi, i.e., by what was virtually a forced treaty ( Treaty 
of Shalimar, 1740 ), Muhammad Shah offered as his tribute 
the trans-Indus territories from Kashmir to Sind down 
to the sea, subah of Kabul i. e., Afghanistan Baluchistan, 
North-Western Frontier areas, as well as Lower Sind or 
Tatta ( with its ports and fortresses ) were now ceded to 
Persia and finally lost to the Mughal empire. The loss 
of Kabul and the area west of the Indus deprived India 
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ot an advanced post for the country’s defence and a very" 
important strategic point. India’s western frontier became 
exposed to a newly implanted strong foreign state, master 
of the Khyber Pass and Peshawar. Timur had no successor 
to repeat his invasion. But Nadir’s destructive work in 
India came to be repeated by his Durrani successor ( and 
his dynasty ) for nearly twcntyfive years. 

Further, the second defensive barrier of Delhi, the 
Punjab also came to be lost to India and it became the 
spring-board for launching expeditions to India. Nadir 
got the perpetual assignment of the revenues of the four 
Cis-Indus districts of the Punjab which continued under 
Mughal rule i. e., Gujrat, Aurangabad, Pasrur and 
Sialkot, known as the Chahar Mahals ( Four Mahals ), 
reserved so long to feed the deficit Mughal province of 
Afghanistan, The governor of Lahore signed an agreement 
to send to him 20 lakhs of rupees a year for these areas. The 
Durrani master of Kabul and Lahore, who could easily 
make a sudden swoop from Lahore with the hardy Turkish 
and Afghan veterans, became a constant threat to the 
peace not only of Delhi but of the eastern provinces of 
the empire (i. e. Bihar and Bengal) as well. The danger 
was present (under Zaman Shah ) even during early 
British rule. 

Such a direct and drastic territorial dismemberment 
produced in its train some indirect but none the less 
significant internal dismemberment also. As a result of 
Nadir’s invasion, a new political situation was created in 
Northern India. The work of establishing peace in tho 
Punjab by able governors like Zakariya Khan was alt 
undone. ‘The whole province was in complete revolution. 
Every person put forth his hand of plunder and pillage 
and some thousands of robbers beset the public roads* 

( Ali Hazin ;. Taking advantage of the situation the 
Sikhs began to assert themselves increasingly. By the 
end of Muhammad Shah’s reign they became a constant 
thorn by the side of the empire. In the second half of the 
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«]‘ghteenth century, they made annual raids eastwards near 
Delhi and dstroyed all traces of cultivation and population. 
Sirhind, Meerut, Hardwar and Shahranpur suffered. Within 
fifty years the Sikhs gained possession of the Punjab. 
The Marathas established themselves after Nadir’s return 
in Southern and Western provinces of the empire. 
They could not be resisted. They penetrated into Orissa, 
Bengal and South<£ast Bihar. The local ^governors were 
unable to check their depredations. The emperor tried, 
in vain, to set the Peshwa against the Bhonsle. Thus 
the invasion exposed the real weakness of the Mughal 
empire to the entire world, particularly to European 
adventurers. 

Effects on the- Marathas : According to Sardesai the 
Mughal nobles invited Nadir Shah to suppress the 
Marathas and to save the Mughal empire from their 
aggressions. When Nadir approached Delhi, Babu Rao 
Malhar, the Maratha representative at the Mughal court, 
fled to Jaipur. Peshwa Baji Rao became alarmed lest 
Nadir would establish his own sovereignty at Delhi and 
shatter the Maratha dream of establishing their hold. 
All Indian powers including the Marathas realised that a 
new power had arisen in Western Asia threatening the 
security of the N.W. regions. The danger of another 
invasion from the North-West led Baji Rao to conceive 
the need of developing a new attitude towards the Mughal 
empire, viz., to form a united front of all Indian powers 
under the Mughal empire, but under Maratha leadership. 
He even instructed his brother CHimnaji to make peace 
with the Portuguese so as to keep the army ready for an 
emergent action against the invader. The Peshwa also 
began to form a coalition with the Rajputs against Nadir 
Shah. It was rumoured that after Nadir’s departure the 
Marathas would establish a Hindu monarchy at Delhi. 
But Shahu was against any such idea as his instructions 
to the Peshwa (dated 31 May 1739 ) would show. He 
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preferred to buttress the empire as an aggressive policy^ 
would cause an anti-Maratha reaction among Indian 
powers and hence would be impolitic. The Marathas- 
would, therefore, only be the administrative manager of 
the empire, collecting the revenue and pay the balance' 
to the treasury after meeting the cost of the army. 
The departure of Nadir gave the Peshwa considerable 
relief. 

Military results : Nadir’s invasion pricked the bubble 
of India’s military efficiency and illustrated the weakness 
of India’s army at the battle of Karnal where the heavy 
artillery proved to be unsuitable in the face of lighter 
mobile weapons of the invader. It led to introduction of 
quick-firing musket and improved light artillery in India.. 
The first to adopt these were the Roliilla Afghans. But 
the Marathas continued to cling to their traditional method 
of light cavalry warfare, an omission for which they had. 

I 

to pay dearly. 

Cultural effects : The rise of Nadir and his invasion 
ended the cultural connection between India and Persia,, 
which had lasted for two centuries. The flow of adven¬ 
turers from Iran and Turan stopped. The Irani and Turani 
immigrants and settlers in India found it difficult to adopt 
an attitude of superiority or remain aloof as a separate 
group, making it easier for a composite culture to develop.. 
The invasion of Nadir set an example and it was followed, 
soon by Ahmad Shah Abdali, his faithful servant. 
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Section B 

AHMAD SHAH DURRANI’S INVASIONS 

1748-69 


Invasions 


Mughal Emperors 


First : December 1747-March 1748 Muhammad Shah, 

1719-48 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 


: November 1748-early 1750 
: October 1751-April 1752 
; November 1756-April 1757 
: September-October, 1759- 
March 1761 
: February-Deceraber, 1762 
: October 1764-March 1765 
: November 1766-March 1767 


Ahmad Shah, 1748-54 
-do- 

Alamgir II, 1754-59 
Shah Jahan III, 

Nov. 1759-Oct. 1760' 
Shah Alam II. 

1759-1806 


: December 1768-January 1769 
: 1769-70 ( up to Peshawar only : Indus not crossed ) 


Ahmad Shah Abdali ( c.1722-72 ) 

Nadir invaded India only once but his work was not 
only continued but repeated nine times by Ahmad Shah 
Durrani ( Abdali) during nearly quarter of a century. 
He was the father of modern Afghanistan, the first Afghan 
king who founded the kingdom of Afghanistan and became 
famous as Ahmad Shah Baba. Belonging to the Sadduzai 
clan of the Abdali tribe of the Afghans of Herat and 
Qandahar, he was born at Multan f or Herat) in A. H. 1135 
or c. A. D. 1722. He was eighteenth in descent from 
'AbdaT (lit. a man free from worldly desires ), founder of 
the tribe, so named by his preceptor, the Chishti saint 
Khwajah Abu Ahmad Abdal. The Abdalis gradually 
rose to power in the background of the Ghilzai-Safavi and 
Ghilzai-Nadir contests in the beginning of the eighteenth- 
century. Ahmad Khan was in Qandahar when Nadir 
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expelled the Ghilzais (1737) therefrom. Nadir employed 
him in his personal staff ( Yasawal ) and made the Abdalis 
move wholesale from Herat and Khorasan to Qandabar 
district. The young Afghan gradually rose to power by 
dint of his qualities, bravery and generalship to be the chief 
commander of the Abdali contingent of the ‘Persian 
Napoleon*. His participation in the latter’s Turkish and 
Indian campaigns fired him with a spirit of emulation. 
Nadir found him to be unequalled in capacity and character 
in ‘Iran, Turan or Hind’. Nadir’s murder in June 1747 
left the path open for Abdali. He was elected supreme 
leader of all the Afghans as Ahmad Shah. Subsequently 
he was seated on an earthern mound and symbolically 
crowned by his religious guide, Sabir Shah ( Shah 
Muhammad Sabir ) with the title Badshah Durr-i~Dauran 
( Pearl of the Age). But Ahmad Shah preferred the 
title Durr-i^Durran ( Pearl among Pearls or Best Pearl ). 
Henceforth the name of the tribe was changed to Durrani 
and their Padshah came to be known as Durrani Padshah. 


Ahmad Durrani s Indian Invasions : Circumstances 

Arid Effects 

Announcing his independence of Persia he formally 
crowned hithself at Qandahar ( July 1747 ). By skilful 
and statesmanlike compromise between the claims of the 
independence-loving tribes, conscious of their feudal 
rights and the supreme need of centralisation, he soon 
consolidated his authority in the eastern parts of Nadir's 
dominions, with an ever-increasing soldiery consisting of 
Afghans and Nadir’s qizilbashes. He also established 
an efficient government with the help of a band of a few 
able officers like Shah Wali Khan ( Chief minister ) and 
Jahan Khan ( Commander-in-chief). But there was lack 
of ready cash. To replenish his treasury he came to 
acquire the revenue of Kabul, Peshawar and Sind of 30 
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lakhs coming to Nadir Shah, which enabled him to give 
financial stability to his new kingdom and strike coins. 

But the best means to knit the Afghan tribes in a 
homogeneous whole was foreign conquests. The conditions 
in the neighbouring countries were favourable. Persia 
after Nadir was anarchical. The Indian and TJzbeg empires 
were prostrate. The Baluchis would be willing to join 
the Afghans. Ahmad Durrani claimed the provinces con¬ 
quered by Nadir from Muhammad Shah,—Ghazni, Kabul, 
Hazara, Peshawar, Multan and Sind. He offered to confirm 
Nasir Khan, who had been governor of Kabul under 
Muhammad Shah and Nadir Shah, on condition of paying 
an annual tribute of five lakhs. But the Khan, without 
acknowledging him, retired to Peshawar and fortified the 
passes leading to India. Ahmad Shah then marched 
from Qandahai and, after occupying Ghazni and Kabul, 
he advanced to Peshawar, whose governor escaped to join 
the Durrani, who was now acclaimed as a national hero; 
The capture of Peshawar gave him a suitable base for 
invading India. He became supreme in the area between 
Herat and the Indus. He had sufficient manpower and 
hardly met any physical resistance. But he yearned for 
acquiring gold and slaves from India. With the help of 
the Khyber Afghans who rallied round him, the first 
invasion was organised in 1747-48. 

As regards the objectives of the first invasion, one was 
the desire to keep the turbulent and mutually quarrelling 
Afghans usefully employed in order to prevent them from 
disrupting the new kingdom. Though a. national king he 
was regarded as an upstart by the old nobles. So he 
wanted to strengthen his position at home by winning 
military renown outside. He wanted to win over Afghan 
•chieftains and satisfy the people by distributing the gold 
•of India, as gold in Afghanistan, more than anywhere 
else, was the god of the people. In fact the hardy Afghan 
tribes of Central Asia regarded India as a productive 
£eld for conquest and plunder. Lastly, he was invited to 
:8BC1-9 
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invade India by Shah Nawaz Khan, the usurping governor 
of the Punjab, so as to escape punishment by Delhi. He 
left Peshawar in December 1747 for the Punjab, but without 
any cannon. 


First Invasion ( 1747-48 ) : Capture of 
Lahore and Sirhind 

The Punjab was in a bad shape. The death of the able 
Turani governor, Zakariya Khan ( 1726 - July 1745 ) was 
followed by a civil war. The elder son, Yahya Khan, 
was appointed deputy ( 1746 ) of Wazir Qamaruddin, the 
absentee governor. But the second son, Hayatullah Khan 
( Hizarb Jang II Shah Nawaz Khan ), governor of Multan, 
usurped the government of Lahore, requesting to be 
appointed deputy governor. Next he appealed to the 
emperor for reinforcements against the Durrani in vain* 
So he invited the invader. 

The situation was, however, reversed, when on the 
approach of the invader towards the Punjab, Hayatullah 
( Shah Nawaz ), under the influence of his maternal uncle, 
Wazir Qamaruddin, resisted him in an entrenched position 
on the Ravi, killing the invader’s religious preceptor as 
a spy. But he was defeated at Lahore (January 1748 > 
and escaped. Ahmad Shah’s occupation of Lahore, the 
rich but undefended coital of the Punjab, the seizure of 
the property of the governor and imperial artillery, military 
stores, transport animals, horses and camels, the ransom 
of 30 lakhs as the price for sparing it of a sack, ‘more than 
doubled’ his strength. The Raja of Jammu and other hill 
chieftains and zamindars of the Punjab submitted. Coins 
were struck at Lahore. 
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Conduct of the Mughal Government 

Successive reports of the invader’s advance stage by 
stage and warnings found the emperor and his nobles 
suffering from the age-old sloth and inertia. All activity 
was merely oral, which did not lead lo any definite 
resolution. Slackness and lindecision reigned supreme in the 
court; After the death of Zakariya Khan no governor 
was immediately appointed for the Punjab. The emperor 
at first rejected the Wazir’s suggestion to apportion Lahore 
and Multan to his two elder sons as setting up a hereditary 
Turani principality. The subsequent appointment of the 
Wazir as the absentee governor of this strategic province 
was extremely unwise and did not establish peace. The 
usurping Hayatullah ( Shah Nawaz ) held his elder brother 
Yahya Khan, the lawful deputy governor, in his grip. 
The court was in a dilemma. A show of force would either 
incite him to kill Yahya or throw him into the arms of 
the Abdali. So nothing was done. Even after the fall 
of Peshawar, the court did not realise the danger to Lahore. 
Divided counsels came from the nobles. While the 
veterans of war wanted the emperor to lead the army 
personally, the ‘Carpet Knights’ considered it unnecessary. 
The wiser Wazir suggested that the emperor should advance 
at least some distance to enthuse the ease-loving army. 
The indolent, opium-addict emperor agreed but put off 
the date for march to the Punjab. Such an irresolute 
and disgracefully dilatory army co'uld hardly match the 
Durrani. 

Then at last, when it was too late, in December. 1747 
an army was commissioned by the emperor under the 
command of Wazir Qamaruddin, assisted by Safdar Jang 
and Ishwari Singh of Jaipur, the chief Rajput feudatory 
and Nasir Khan. A sum of 60 lakhs, collected from 
Delhi state treasuries, was distributed among nobles. The 
army numbering two lakhs with non-combatants was 
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vast and slow-moving on account of heavy artillery. The 
Mughal nobles were guilty of criminal and incredible 
negligence in not collecting military intelligence and not 
guarding the line of communications ( either with Delhi or 
Sirhind ) or the route of provisions. Ever since its desertion 
by Ali Muhammad Ruhela. the imperial faujdar, Sirhind^ 
the most important outpost between Lahore and Delhi, was 
left undefended ( Feb. 1748). The direct Sirhind-Lahore 
route via Ludhiana left undefended by the imperialists 
( who used the upper Machhiwara route ) was, however, 
used by the invader. The 12,000 strong, alert and mobile 
army, equipped with light camel-swivels, maintaining 
strict secrecy but keeping perfect intelligence, was thus 
able to cut into the rear of the Mughal army. 

Finally, Sirhind was captured (2 March }, the people 
were plundered and women reduced to slavery and 
surplus baggage and .treasure sent to Lahore. The 
dispirited Mughals under Prince Ahmad returned and 
entrenched and gave battle to the Abdali at Manupur, 
10 miles n. w. of Sirhind ( 11 March ). The site was not 
safe for the Mughals. The unwieldy Indian array was 
crippled by logistical difficulties, natural lack of water 
and stoppage of food supply by the enemy. The Wazir’s 
wrong tactics of inactive defensive and of overpowering 
the Abdali with starvation and cannonade failed 
before the latter’s initiative, backed by efficient espionage. 
The Wazir was killed by cannon ball. The command of 
the army now passed to his capable son Muin-ul-Mulk. 
The Durrani, realising his 1 :5 numerical inferiority, 
avoided conventional warfare and concentrated on the 
imperial van and wings, Th^'Rajputs under Ishwari Singh, 
unable to cope with the Afghan tactics, fled. The tide of the 
battle was, however, sotTn turned by the counter-charge of 
the Afghan centre by Muin, the bravery of Safdar Jang 
and an accident, the explosion of gunpowder of Afghan 
€ield artillery caused by recklessness of the Afghan 
'plunderers. The invader was forced to retire towards 
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Qandahar where a rebellioa had occurred. But the 
Mughals did not pursue him. Sirhind was recovered. 
Muin-ul-Mulk was appointed viceroy of the Punjab. 


Second Invasion ( 1748-50 ) : Loss of 
Chahar Mahals 

Ahmad Shah was determined to retrieve his honour 
and regain his lost areas in India. He also wanted to 
conquer Herat, then under Persia. But he first turned 
to India. Muin-ul-Mulk, the hero of Manupur, then 
governor of the Punjab ( April 1748 ), might threaten 
Peshawar. He had promised help to Nasir Khan, the 
ex-governor of Kabul ( now reappointed to his post ), to 
regain Kabul. A combination of the two would easily 
endanger Kabul itself. The situation in Delhi and the 
Punjab was highly favourable. Muhammad Shah was dead. 
His successor, Ahmad Shah, was a puppet. Wazir Safdar 
Jang was a partisan, hostile to Muin-ul-Mulk. The basic 
factor was, of course, the party spirit in the Mughal court. 
Muin-ul-Mulk belonged to the Turani party and he was 
trying to evolve order out of chaos in the Punjab. The 
Delhi Wazir was Safdar Jang, of the Irani Shia faction, 
who regarded the victor of Manupur, the viceory of the 
martial province of the Punjab, to be his formidable 
potential rival for the Wazirship. So he set up two 
instruments against Muin. The Wazir first incited Nasir 
Khan ( appointed faujdar of Chaliar Mahals by Muin ), 
to wrest Lahore from him, but Nasir was routed. The 
next instrument was Hayatullah Shah Nawaz (a Turk 
but Shia ). He was appointed subahdar of Multan as the 
first step towards the subahdari of Lahore. The position 
of Muin in the Punjab was still not firmly established. 
The rising power of the Sikhs also disturbed the peace of 
the Punjab. The expulsion of the Mughal deputy from 
Amritsar and the siege of their mud fortress Ram Rauni 
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distracted the attention of the governor. Taking advantage 
of these ^intestine wars' and disturbance's Abdali crossed 
the Indus in A. H. 1162, December 1748. Muin sought 
reinforcements and money from Delhi. But no help 
was expected from there on account of the carelessness 
of the emperor and rivalry of the Mughal Wazir Safder 
Jang. The governor of the Punjab had to fight along. 
The invader asked him to surrender and give to him the 
revenues of the Chahar Mahals (Gujrat, Aurangabad, 
Pasrur and Sialkot ) amounting to 14 lakhs which emperor 
Muhammad Shah had given to Nadir Shah. Muin*ul- 
Mulk sent this letter to the emperor for orders and help. 
But the emperor, instead of sending reinforcements, 
agreed to grant the revenues of the Chahar Mahals to 
Abdali, though these continued to be governed by Delhi 
ofiicials. A treaty of peace was concluded by Muin 
accordingly (spring 1759). The Durrani invader got 
*the first slice of India proper', flanking the hill chiefs of 
Jammu and Kashmir. Thus the second Abdali invasion 
caused a great territorial loss and humiliation for the 
Mughal empire. On his return ( 1750) the southern 
Afghanistan tribes of the Dehras surrendered. The chief 
of Kalat in Baluchistan also joined him. 


Third Invasion : Conquest of the Punjab and 
Kashmir ( 1751-1752 ) 

The weakness of Delhi spurred the ambition of the 
Durrani Shah to seize the fertile plains of India. Owing 
to recurring Sikh disturbances the distracted government 
of the Punjab failed to remit the promised revenues from 
the four Mahals to Kabul in time. So Abdali decided to 
invade India for the third time and sent two missions. 
The governor, Muin-ul-Mulk ( also called Mir Munnu ), 
pleaded the embezzlement of Nasir Khan, administrator 
of the mahals, as well as the disturbances as :a cauto of 
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delay and paid only one instalment of nine lakhs. Lahore 
was besieged after a turning movement of the invader. 
No reinforcements came from Delhi. Wazir Safdar Jang 
showed criminal negligence of duty at this crisis by taking 
no action. The Council of War at Lahore was also internally 
divided. The crafty Adina Beg Khan, thinking only of 
himself, coveting the governorship of Lahofe and jealous of 
the diwan Kaura Mai, suggested recourse to war, however 
risky. Some others advocated peace. But the wise and 
experienced diwan advised to bide time on military grounds 
awaiting the advent of hot weather which would compel 
the invader to retreat. The youthful and impetuous 
governor decided on war. But'in spite of heroic resistance 
he was defeated. The victor was, however, highly 
impressed by the ability, bravery and fearlessness of 
the governor, and a treaty was made between them, Muin- 
ul-Mulk paying 30 lakhs, for safety of lives of the people 
and peace of India. The victor appointed him his deputy 
in the viceroyalty of the Punjab ( Lahore and Multan ), now 
annexed to the Afghan empire ; the administration was 
left as before but the revenues were to be sent to Kabul. 
An alarmed emperor (with his frightened court) quickly 
jatified the treaty (13 April 1752 ), thus losing the most 
important frontier province of the empire. Multan, 
believed to be the birth place of Ahmad Shah, became 
Durranised (i. e., as an Afghan colony ). Kashmir, firdaus 
bar ru-Uzamin ( paradise on earth ), which had become 
centre of highhandedness, intrigue and usurpation', 
was also added to the Durrani empire after the defeat 
of its governor, Abdul ( Abul) Qasim. An expedition 
was also launched against the Daudpotras of Bhawalpur. 
The Mughal government lost its *last shred of prestige'. 
The governor of the Punjab was constantly troubled by 
the Sikhs, who had caused *an epidemic of lawlessness’. 
The empire was thus further reduced in extent and power. 

In 1752 Wazir Safdar Jang, smarting at Muin-ul-Mulk’s 
treaty and retention as governor of the Punjab as his own 
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diplomatic defeat, intrigued to instigate a rebellion or 
Mirza Shah Rukh in the Afghan province of Khorasaa 
with promises of help, by involving Muin-ul-Mulk and 
the emperor. When these two would fall a victim to the 
wrath of the Durrani Padshah Safdar Jang would gain 
more power. The Shah even planned to invade India but 
ultimately the plot did not succeed. 


Fourth Invasion ( 1156-57 ) : Annexation of 
Sirhind Province 

On the death of Muin-ul-Mulk in November 1753, 
the Punjab and Kashmir became theatres for puppet- 
plays. In both these provinces the emperor at first 
appointed infants and minors as rulers. His 3-year old 
son { Prince Mahmud Shah ) and the deceased Mannu's son 
( Md. Amin Khan ) became governor and deputy governor 
of the Punjab respectively, with Mir Moman Khan 
exercising real authority. Another prince (Taleh Said Shah) 
and the 15 or 16 yenr-old son of the emperor’s maternal aunt 
were similarly appointed governor and deputy governor 
of Kashmir. Four days after, Intizam-ud-Daula, succee¬ 
ding Wazir Safdar Jang, became absentee governor of the 
Punjab with two deputies ( Mir Moman Khan and Bhikari 
Khan ) and Adina Beg as faujdar of Jalandhar doab. 

But the fiat of ^he supreme Durrani Shah changed 
all this. He confirmed Mannu’s son as governor with 
Mir Moman Khan as his deputy. Mannu’s clever and 
profligate widow, Suraiya or Murad Begam, better known 
as Mughlani Begam, now became the regent of her son 
and later on the governor of the province. But her 
conduct and government caused various rebellions of 
nobles against her. She sought help from the Delhi Wazir 
Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-Mulk. The latter captured her in 
March 1756 and replaced her by Adina Beg in return: 
for an annual tribute of 30 lakhs. 
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The news of the political upheavals in the Punjab and< 
the pathetic appeals and invitation of Mughlani Begam« 
the invitation from Najib-ud-Daula and even emperor 
Alamgir II for saving the ladies of the royal harem from the 
tyranny and starvation at the hands of the Wazir made the 
E>urrani Shah boil with anger. He conquered the Punjab’ 
(October 1756) and advanced to Delhi (January 1757). 

The government had sunk to the lowest depth of 
wretchedness, without any army, without any treasure. 
The helpless Wazir, Imad-ul-Mulk, failed to organise any 
defence. Shuja-ud-Daula of Oudh was not friendly. 
Intizam was sore at his displacement. Surajmal Jat 
wanted him to drive out Marathas, the Wazir’s ally. 
Neither could he agree to this nor could he afford to seek 
their help against the invader. Negotiations and counsels 
with nobles, Hindu or Muslim, were futile. Peace offers 
to the invader were fruitless. Even the Wazir requested 
Mughlani Begam to go as envoy. Najib Ruhela, the only 
‘renowned commander with an army* within the empire, 
had defected to the invader. No opposition was possible 
from the government. The undefended capital was occupied 
in January 1757. The Wazir surrendered. ‘Alamgir* 
was suppressed, virtually deposed. The Khutba was 
read in the name of the invader ( 21 January ). But after 
four days Alamgir was re-installed. Intizam-ud-Daula 
was appointed Wazir on a consideration of two crores. 
Imad, unable to give even one crore, was made a captive 
by Abdali. Peace and protection were granted to the 
terror-stricken and fleeing citizens of Delhi. Severe punish¬ 
ments were not only announced but also inflicted on 
all aggressors. Delhi, the richest capital in Asia, was now 
subjected to merciless, methodical and official spoliation 
(besides occasional unauthorised plunder by stray 
soldiers and brigands). Mughlani Begam acted as an 
informer of the soutces of wealth as well as a procuress 
of‘virgin tribute* for the Shah. Formerly she was called: 
bis daughter. Now he liked her so much that she 
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4>ecame a *soh*, entitled 'Sultan Mirza*. No noble escaped 
plunder. 

Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-Mulk« ex-Wazir, was. made, by 
^hastisment and dishonour, to disgorge royal jewellery 
worth one crore ( already misappropriated by him ) besides 
3 lakhs ashrafis ( i. e., 48 lakhs of rupees ). Khan-i-Khanan 
Intizam-ud-Daula, appointed Wazir on a promise of two 
orores, now delayed and publicly flogged and dishonoured. 
Even his old mother Sholapuri Begam, ‘daughter-in-law of 
one grand Wazir, the widow of another and the mother of 
the third’ was threatened to disclose the hidden treasure or 
70 years. Finally were recovered cash and kind worth more 
than a crore and a half, 200 gold candle-sticks of the height 
of a man, besides ‘invaluable diamonds, emeralds, pearls 
and rubies, mattings and carpets of foreign make and 
gold-and-silver-covered maces*. Beautiful women were also 
-carried away. The mansions of all rich people e. g., Sam 
JSam-ud-Daula, Kotwal Fulad Khan, and the absconding 
Khan-i-Saman, diwan-i-tan-o-khalsa ( Raja Nagar Mai ) and 
Hiranand Johri, ‘prince of jewellers*, were ransacked to 
yield their everything worth seizing. 

Then came the turn of the common people. The methods 
used were reminiscent of those of Nadir. Delhi was 
-divided into wards and officers were deputed to collect the 
forced house to house levy under the superintendship of Mir 
Yahya Khan ( son of Zakariya Khan of Lahore ) with the 
help of soldiers by extortion and beating. People sold their 
valuables but none would buy. Gold and silver became 
devalued. Sometimes double collection was made. Many 
died cither of torture or of suicide. Coins were struck in 
the Shah’s name at Delhi. 

Whatever resistance the Afghan invader had to face 
-came not from the imbecile Mughal court but from the 
Marathas and the Jats. Summoned by Wazir Ghaziuddin, 
Antaji Mankeshwar with a party of the Marathas came 
to oppose the Shah but they were defeated by the Afghans, 
assisted by the Ruhela chief 'Najib-ud-Daula ( i756-$7 ). 
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‘Suraj Mai, lord of the proud Jats, still unsubdued, who 
was unwilling at first to fight against the Shah on behalf 
of Ghaziuddin, refused to obey the Shah and pay him 
tribute, writing a diplomatic but bold letter. Ahmad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad now petitioned (February 
1757 ) to the Shah for transfer of Oudh from Shuja-ud- 
Daula and Bengal in return for payment* of two crores a 
year and five crores ( for two years ) respectively. But 
the expedition to Oudh failed. 

The sack of Delhi was followed by the devastation of 
the Jat country to its south. The Shah’s attitude can be dis> 
cerned in his reply to the petition of the Bangash chieftain. 
‘I have come to this country only for the strengthening 
of Islam and for the extirpation of the infidels like the 
Marathas’, and also in his instructions to his general and 
Najlb-ud-Daula : ‘Move into the boundaries of the 
accursed Jat and plunder and ravage every town and 
district held by him. The city of Mathura is a holy place 
'Of the Hindus. Let it be put entirely to the edge of the 
sword leaving nothing in the kingdom and country. 
Up to Akbarabad (Agra) leave nothing standing*. 
Accordingly his army carried ‘fire and sword wherever 
they went*. A free gift of the captured booty was allowed, 
while a sum of five rupees for every head was paid. 
Ballabhgarh fort, the weakest point of Jat fortifications, the 
aacred places of the Hindus,—Mathura (‘Braja*, ‘the Hindu 
Bethlehem* with its Bairagis and Sannyasis ), Vrindaban 
Gokul ( with its sturdy Naga Sadhus ), Agra ( with the 
wealthy refugees from devastated areas) were all 
indiscriminately subjected to plunder of money, capture 
of girls, bloodshed, slaughter, burning and destruction of 
buildings. 

Then ‘outraged nature’ came to the rescue of the people, 
government failing in duty. Cholera broke out in the 
Afghan camp from drinking Jamuna water polluted by 
^ead bodies. One seer of tamarind, antedote of cholera, 
-cost Rs. 100. The invader retreated on 16 March 1757, 
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laden with the plunder of towns like Delhi, Mathurar. 
and Agra. Before his retreat he forcibly married emperor' 
Alamgir IPs daughter ( Zuhra or Muhammadi Begam or 
Gauharunnisa ). Numerous women of the Mughal harem 
were carried away by the invaders. The enormous booty 
was estimated differently by contemporary reporters between 
Rs. 3 and 12 crores. Enormous transport arrangements 
were necessary to carry this plunder which was occasionally 
intercepted by the Sikhs under Charhat Singh Sukkar- 
chakkia, grandfather of Ranjit Singh. The annexation oT 
Sirhind was the permanent result of this invasion. 

Fifth Invasion ( 1759-61 ) : Struggle with 

the Marathas 

The deep-seated causes of the fifth invasion lay inherent 
in the aftermath of the fourth. The administrative 
arrangements made by the Durrani Padshah in the Punjab 
lacked stability. Sirhind was placed under Abdus Samad 
Khan. Najib-ud-Daula, the Ruhela chieftain, was left 
as his plenipotentiary ( mukhtar ) at Delhi. Timur Shah 
his 11-year old eldest son was appointed viceroy of the 
Punjab ( May 1757 - April 1758 ) along with the seasoned 
general Jahan Khan as his deputy and guardian. This 
dissatisfied Mughlani Begam who implored the Shah to 
restore to her the pronlised fief of Jalandhar doab, Jammu 
and Kashmir. But this would interpose a barrier between 
Lahore and Sirhind, while the Punjab could not safely 
be shorn of Jammu and Kashmir. So the Shah could not 
oblige her in the interest of having a strong government 
in the Punjab. Prince Timur sacked Kartarpur, hallowed 
by the memory of fifth and sixth Gurus, while Amritsar 
was sacked by the Shah. The government of the Punjab 
worked well for some time when the commander was able 
to deal with military problems. But Jahan Khan was a 
poor administrator and administration soon btoke down*. 
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.He established military rule and was concerned with 
^^ollection of land revenue and other taxes from the people. 
He mistrusted the Sikhs as well as Adina Beg, the able 
governor ( faujdar ) of Jalandhar doab. It was difficult 
for the Afghans to resist the combined forces of the 
plundering Sikhs and Adina as at Mahilpur. The Sikhs 
ransacked the entire doab and created disorder throughout 
the country, even including the environs of Lahore. On 
the invitation of the imaginative and crafty Adina Beg 
the Marathas from Delhi invaded the Punjab for the first 
time in March 1758 under Raghunath Rao ( brother of 
Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao ) and Malhar Holkar to expel 
the Afghans therefrom. But Adina played a double game 
by representing to Jahan Khan that the Maratha attack 
was a surprise move. Sirhind fell and its Afghan faujdar 
was captured ( March ). In the face of the triple com* 
bination of the Sikhs, Adina and the Marathas, Lahore 
was evacuated by Timur and Jahan Khan and captured 
by the Marathas ( April ). Ahmad Shah must regain 
his prestige and domination in the Punjab and punish the 
Marathas. 

The second,factor was the expansion of the Marathas. 
Adina Beg was appointed the Maratha viceroy of the Punjab 
( d. October 1758 ) on an annual tribute of 75 lakhs. 
Flushed with success the Marathas advanced beyond the 
Punjab, and crossing the Indus reached up to Peshawar. 
Some writers think that there is no evidence of Maratha 
occupation of the fort of Attock. But revenues of the 
dPunjab including those of Attocjj; came to the Maratha 
occupation army at Lahore. Maratha control over trans- 
Chenab regions lasted for four months. The loss to 
Maratha interests on account of the anarchy in the Punjab 
led the Peshwa to depute Dattaji Sindhia, who invaded 
the Punjab (April 1758 ) and Rohilkhand. The Ruhela 
Afghans escaped to Kumaon hills, and appealed to their 
tribesman, the Durrani Afghan. The latter did neither want 
sto settle in india nor to govern Delhi. He wanted to restore 
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the Mughal empire to real power and wealth by recovering, 
the lost provinces, Awadh, Hyderabad, Bengal>Bihar- 
Orissa from their independent governors and placing them, 
under loyal officers. On the advice of Imad-ul*Mulk it. 
was decided to transfer Awadh cum Allahabad and Bengal 
cum Bihar to two sons of the emperor, assisted by an 
Afghan force. The problem, however, was that they had 
no large army of their own and Abdali would not spare 
a large contingent. So alternative arrangements were 
made to occupy the places but these failed and the 
Marathas reappeared in the doab along with the Jats. 

By 1759 the Maratha power had reached its zenith 
and become supreme in Northern India from the borders 
of Berar to the Indus. They had expelled Najib-ud-Daula„ 
the Durrani . mukhtar, from Delhi as early as September 
1757, and besieged him at Shukartal ( Muzaifarnager dt.. 
in U. P.). So, in the name of Islam, Najib appealed to* 
his master as 'the emperor of the Muslims’, to come» 
remedy the situation and subjugate the ‘infidel Marathas*. 
But Abdali was then busy at home on account of internal 
troubles, viz,, Nasir’s rebellion in Kabul and Darwesh 
Ali Khan’s in Herat. These internal rebellions had first of 
all to be suppressed before Abdali could leave for India. 

So intolerable was the dominance of the Marathas. 
that even Hindu Rajas like Madho Singh of Jaipur and 
Bijay Singh of Marwar invited Ahmad Shah to protect 
their own dominions from the plundering Deccanis. 

The third factor was the internal court politics of Delhi. 
Eclipsed by his ambitious, tyrannical and unscrupulous- 
Wazir, Ghaziuddin Imad-uI-Mulk, emperor Alamgir II 
had no other alternative but to appeal secretly to Abdali 
to save his life and rescue himself from Imad^^ul-Mulk 
and his own sons. While at Delhi Ahmad Shah alsa 
received an appeal from emperor Shah Alam II (then, 
in Bihar ) for conferring on him the crown and the throne 
of Delhi, otherwise Tmad-ul-Mulk and the Jat would 
nominally raise someone to kingship and render the: 
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kingdom a hundred times more desolate than before, and 
the Deccanis would multiply their power a thousand times 
and make the life of the people miserable in the counlryV 
Here Shah Alam II was giving vent to^ his anti-Maratha 
feelings,, though subsequently he was restored by the 
Marathas. 

Fourthly, the attitude of the Indiaoi muslim nobles : 
Najib-ud-DauIa won over most of the Indian muslim 
nobles and sent their written undertakings for loyal support 
to Abdali. He was joined by the Rohillas and Shuja-ud 
-Daula of Awadh, who was jealous of Ghaziuddin and 
Maratha allies. 

Thus Ahmad Shah came to India for the fifth time not 
only for his own sake but also on the appeals of some 
Muslim and Hindu powers alike. Abdali was determined 
‘to bring to a decisive issue the quarrel with the Hindu 
power which had crossed his track of conquest, ill-treated 
his allies, and made war on true believers’. He came ta 
save-Islam from the Marathas, promising to ‘do what was 
due to Islam*. The objects of the Shah have been clearly 
mentioned in Najib-ud-Daula’s letter to Maharaja Sawai 
Madho Singh dated 10 December 1759 1 ‘His Majesty 
has turned his attention to this side with the only object 
of settling the affairs of India, capturing the territories of 
the Deccan and chastising and exterminating the wicked 
infidels with the co-operation and advice of the chiefs and 
nobles here.*. In fine Abdali now came as India’s arbiter. 




CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATIVE DECLINE ( 1707-65 ) 

Section A 

THE BACKGROUND 
Structure and Spirit 

The general administrative organization of the state, 
'Central, provincial and local, built by Sher Shah and Akbar, 
broke down completely in the eighteenth century. But 
administrative decline was not a sudden and precipitate 
development after 1707. It was a slow and gradual process- 
Signs of decline had appeared since the days of Jahangir, 
particulary in revenue administration, and continued in 
the time of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb. These emperors, 
by virtue of their strong personality, were able to keep 
the forces of dissolution under check to an appreciable 
extent but could not wholly eradicate these. As a result 
of Aurangzeb’s conflicts with the various regional national¬ 
ities, the Rajputs, Jats, Sikhs, the Marathas, as well as the 
long Deccan wars, administration in Northern India grew 
slack. Towards the epd of his reign financial crisis coupled 
with a crisis in the jagirdari system, enveloped the entire 
goverment and clouded the administrative and military 
efficiency alike. However, in spite of the earlier cracks 
the outward framework or structure of the goverment 
survived and remained standing down to the eighteenth 
century, though its inner spirit was gone, just as the shape 
of the human body remains intact in an electric cremator- 
iVkTB^ even after the burning is over before it is shaken up. 
:^lhdo-Mughal civilization was now like a spent bullet with¬ 
out any capacity of doing good.* ( Sarkar }. 
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Factors in administrative decline 

After 1707 administrative decline, especially in the realm 
«af finance and revenue, and growing military inefficiency 
became a marked feature of the Mughal empire as a 
cumulative effect of several factors,—political, military 
and socio-economic, viz., (i) the abeyance of the 
monarchy and the decline in the nobility ; ( ii) frequent 
internal disturbances ; ^ iii ) foreign invasions ; and ( iv ) 
socio-economic forces. 

But these above-mentioned factors, though highly 
significant, merely touch the fringe of the problem and 
cannot wholly explain the phenomenon of governmental 
.paralysis. It is doubtful if the administrative decline, already 
visible even in the hey-day of the Mughals,—could have 
been wholly averted or wholly arrested even if there was 
a succession of strong and able rulers after Aurangzeb. 
Their abssnce merely aggravated the issue or accelerated the 
'decline. Similarly internal troubles and foreign invasions 
were both symptoms and hardly the cause of administrative 
decline. They merely served to accentuate the problem. 

The root of the problem of administrative competence 
is not to be found in the phantom monarchy of the age, for 
the monarch alone did not man the administration. It is to 
be traced to the impact of complex socio-economic forces 
of the age on polity,—for administration is in a broad sense 
a social phenomenon. The real crux of the matter lay 
in the institution of the nobility itself, a reflex of West 
Asiatic and Indian socio-economic *and political environ¬ 
ments. Since the civil administration and the army were 
inextricably linked up with the peerage through the 
mansabdari system, the decadence of the peerage, constitu¬ 
ting the upper layers of administrative and military 
personnel, naturally accelerated the process of administrative 
decline and military inefficiency. Theoretical structure 
apart, the practical working of the administrative system, 
:SBCI.-10 
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the manner and extent of the proper discharge of the 
functions and obligations of the state, socio-political and 
military, all depended entirely on that institutionalised 
personnel. The ruling class comprised the zamindars 
( or virtually hereditary local aristocracy ) and the jagirdars 
(the lineal descendants of the old Turkish iqtadars or 
muqti ). 

This, again, depended on certain administrative and 
economic problems. Administratively, it became linked 
up, from the time of Akbar, with the mansabdari system. 
The growing needs of conquest and consolidation in an 
expansive state from Akbar to Aurangzeb necessitated 
an inevitable increase in the numbers of mansabdars and 
jagirdars as instruments of war and government. Salary 
could either be paid in cash ( naqd ) or in jagir i.e„ assign* 
ment on land or any other source like customs. The grant 
of a jagir on purely service tenure was either a reward 
for past service or a form of payment for present. It 
was personal, not heritable in theory, though sometimes 
it was so in practice. As a jagir was an imperium in 
imper/a the state was justified in opposing it and preferred 
the cash payment. But owing to a general world-wide 
fall in the value of money, the cost of administration and 
the living index of the ruling class rose. So men preferred 
the jagir. Constituting an official class, depending on 
royal favour, theoretically open to all, but exclusive and 
selective in effect,^the mansabdars and jagirdars formed 
an elite group, based on noble lineage. 

Economically the fortunes of this official class rested 
on the jagirs. These two systems, the mansabdari and the 
jagirdari became the obverse and reverse of the tsame coin 
of the institution of the nobility, the warp and the woof 
of the administration. Notwithstanding the policy of 
agricultural development initiated by rulers like Sher 
Shah and Akbar in the sixteenth century, certain adverse 
circumstances in the seventeenth century combined to 
reduce the income from land revenue and increase the 
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oppression on the peasantry. This diminishing agricultural 
income could hardly be compensated by the development 
of industry and trade under the Pax^Mughalia in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As agriculture was 
the basis of Indian economy the state could derive a 
stable revenue only from land i.e., a rise of agricultural 
production. Without it a rise in the needs of the official 
peerage led to a growing pressure on land and the produc¬ 
ing class depending on land. Even with the expansion 
of the area under tillage there was a crisis in the jagirdari 
system towards the end of Jahangir’s reign. The scheduled 
quota of horsemen or horses to be maintained by a noble 
was not actually maintained. Shajahan’s rule fixed one-third 
of the quota and refixed the salaries of the mansabdars^ 
which were, again, often in the arrears. The crisis was 
muffled but not averted. So widespread had the practice 
of granting jagirs become in the time of Aurangzeb that 
it was an acute problem to find enough land even in spite 
of expansion of the empire. Aurangzeb had to face a 
deficit in revenue. This situation, coupled with the fall in 
the purchasing power of the rupee, explains why there was 
a veritable land hunger, leading to an acute shortage of 
Jagirs which increased with years. The amount of land 
was limited, the number of claimants unlimited, Jagirs 
yielded not their full value but only ‘half or third of* it. 
In other words their paper value was higher than the actual 
value. Even grants of these were delayed inordinately. 

The problem was well put in a nut-shell by Inayatullah, 
Aurangzeb’s Diwan-i^tan-o-khalsa : ‘The contingents of the 
officers who are daily passed in review before your Majesty 
are unlimited (in number ) while the land available for 
granting as jagirs is limited (in area ). How can a 
limited figure be made equal to an unlimited one?* 

(Ahkam ). Fundamentally, therefore, the root of the 
crisis lay in the inadequacy of production, agricultural 
or industrial, to cope with the growing needs of the growing 
numbers of the ruling class. As Satish Chandra observes ; 
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*th€ available social surplus was insufficient to defray 
the cost of administration, pay for wars of one type or 
another, and to give the ruling class a standard of life in 
keeping with its expectations/ The administration and the 
army alike suffered. With uncertain income from jagirs, 
man&abdars kept much less than their scheduled contingents, 
thereby contributing to military inefficiency and false 
musters, while many farmed out their Jagirs to middlemen 
or preferred to have their salaries in cash. 


Section B 

EFFECTS OF ABEYANCE OF THE 
MONARCHY ON ADMINISTRATION 

From Shah Alam I to Shah Alam H 

The decline of the monarchy undoubtedly deprived 
the state of a controlling and eagle-eyed supervisory head. 
It bred negligence in all ranks, fatal not only for internal 
order but also for defence. 

Bahadur Shah ( 1707-12): After Aurangzeb’s death 
there was no person to arrest the inevitable process of 
decline. Bahadur Shah, then in his sixties, had neither 
the inclination or willingness nor the aptitude for adminis¬ 
tration. On account of his supreme indifference in all 
state matters, including administration and lack of 
necessary information about the government and happenings 
in the country, he was sarcastically nicknamed Shah-i-be 
'•Khabr ( the unheeding or heedless King ), The sovereign’s 
negligence was of course a source of great weakness. 
But it may be said that unlike his successors, he had the 
ability to select two able officers who partly and somehow 
compensated their master’s negligence: Wazir Munim 
Khan, ‘a very good man of business* and HidayatuUah 
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(Sadullah } Khan, diwanri-tanro-khalsa, then unequalled 
in capacity and diligence. 

Jahandar Shah ( 1712-13 ) was even more negligent in 
administration matters than his father because of his 
plea8ure«-seeking. Hence administrative decline became 
more serious in the time of Jahandar than before. So his 
Wazir, Zulfiqar Khan, had to deal with a difficult task. 
When Delhi was under ‘the Lord of Misrule’, the price 
cf oil and clarified butter rose very high owing to three 
illuminations in a month. The price of grain rose very 
high in Delhi ( 7 or 8 seers to a rupee ). Grain merchants 
were punished but this did not reduce the prices and so 
the people became highly discontented. A boatload of 
passengers met their watery grave on the Jamuna to satisfy 
the idle curiosity of Lai Kunwar. All this throws light 
on the prevailing ideas of rule under this ruler. 

Farrukhsiyar ( 1713-19 ): The process of administrative 
decline continued during the reign of Farrukhsiyar owing 
to the party conflicts on the one hand and the incapacity 
of the Sayyids or their agents on the other. Violation 
of rules of business became the order of the day. A soldier, 
without any training or taste for civil administration, 
Abdullah Wazir neglected administration and pursued 
pleasure, leaving all state affairs and ministerial functions 
to be discharged by his diwan, Ratan Chand of the bania 
caste, now elevated to the rank of 2000 with the title of 
Raja. A man of narrow ideas, motivated only by selfish¬ 
ness, he was given a free hand *by his negligent master. 
But he abused his trust. He was haughty and avaricious, 
taking bribes not only for himself but also for his master, 
besides the customary, though illegal, fees for making 
appointments. Mir Jumla, authorised to use the emperor’s 
*word and seal* as his own ‘word and seal*, issued appoint¬ 
ment letters to the candidates directly without routeing 
them through the Wazir according to rule. Being less 
extortionate and more accessible to people and more 
business-like, he was preferred by office-seekers. So the 
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Wazir and his lieutenant alike suffered *both in influence 
and in income*. Naturally, under Ratan Chand's advice 
Abdullah set aside the appoinments initiated by Mir Jumla. 
Administrative eiflciency suffered. 

Muhammad Shah ( 1719-48 ) : Even before Nadir’s inva¬ 
sion ( 1739 } all administration was gone. Pursuing pleasure 
the emperor left public administration to his ministers. 
He had not the energy or courage even to carry out a good 
ministerial advice. Qamaruddin Wazir could do nothing 
to improve matters during his quarter of a century ministry 
( 1724-48). He was intelligent and foresighted but an 
indolent drunkard, whose wisdom lay in inaction and 
drift. With the king as well as the Wazir ’more dead than 
alive’, administration went to rack and ruin. Financial 
bankruptcy and military impotence were the inevitable 
results. 

Ahmad Shah ( 1748-54 ): Ignorant of administration 
and war, and immersed in pleasure, Ahmad Shah could 
hardly be expected to reform the administration. All 
public business was in the hands of his mother and 
eunuch Javid Khan, whose natural capacity was poor but 
who assured the emperor of due compliance with the 
regulations. The administration grew ’weak and degraded’, 
‘the pillars of the state were daily shaken’, and ‘the 
emperor never enquired about the realm, the soldiery or 
the treasury,—the three foundations of an empire....’ 

The illiterate Queen-mother, derided as ‘foolish* by 
the court historian, sought to assert herself in the court 
and acquire wealth. Aspiring to govern personally like 
Nur Jahan she daily used to discuss, behind a screen, at 
her porch, public matters with officers and passed final 
orders on petitions read out to her. But she did not select 
capable officers to rule. The soldiers were mutinous for 
arrears of pay. The sale proceeds of palace plates did not 
yield even two lakhs. Yet she spent two crores on her 
birthday celebration ( 1754). Apart from various titles 
heaped oh her, she was created a mansabdar of S00,d00, 
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«vhile her vagabond brother was created a 6-hazari. The 
hereditary nobles felt insulted and refused to attend on 
4the eunuch and were insulted in turn by him. 

The decline in administration was unabated during the 
Wizarat of Safdar Jung ( 1748-53 ) who lacked the requisite 
initiative or wisdom to maintain the administration. 

Alamgir II ( 1754-59 ); Alamgir IFs -aspirations and 
achievements were poles apart. He lagged far behind his 
earlier namesake, in strength of character, abstemiousness as 
regards women, and contact with the soldiery. His family 
was large but the treasury was empty. His queens seized the 
income from the salt-marts and grain-markets near Delhi, 
then *the only sure source of revenue’ of the empire. His 
Wazir Imad-ul-Mulk, was also an incompetent administrator. 
To pay the promised subsidy of 40 lakhs to the Marathas 
■and also the 3-year arear salary of his own soldiers, the 
emperor’s artillery guards and servants, he exacted money 
from the family of Udham Bai and raised forced contribu¬ 
tions from the Delhi people with the help of Nagar Mai, 
Mwan-i-khalsa. As nothing could be collected from 
the powerful rich, the traders, artisans and the common 
people in the markets became the next target. Shops were 
closed on two occasions in protest, demonstrations were 
made before the powerless emperor. Only when the 
latter threatened a hunger strike till death the Wazir 
withdrew the demand. The Marathas could be satisfied 
by surrender of villages in khalsa and privy purse estates 
.and in Saharanpur. The government turned bankrupt. 


Section C 

FOREIGN INVASIONS 

As explained before, foreign invasions were not the 
<cause but the symptom or elTect of the decline of the empire. 
Rendered easy by internal factors they exposed its inner 
^rottenness. In fact they accelerated the decadence of 
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the administration, gave a rude shock to the financial 
stability of the state on account of war expenditure^ 
indemnity, succecssive cessions of territory, consequential 
loss of revenue, repeated plunder and drain of wealth, 
stupefied the king, nobles and the entire administrative 
personnel and also contributed to increasing military 
weakness. Under the shock of these foreign invasions, 
internal administration broke down completely. These 
not only shattered imperial prestige, but let loose predatory 
instincts even in the heart of the empire. 


Section D 

INTERNAL DISTURBANCES AND 
INSECURITY 

A clear symptom of ‘lack of governance" is visible in- 
the frequent internal disturbances of various categories. 
Repeated civil wars for succession, rebellions of nobles 
against government, party conflicts, contributed to adminis¬ 
trative decline. Deaths, assassinations or dismissals of 
experienced statesmen and administrators, generals and 
fighters deprived the state of competent administrative and' 
military personnel, familiar with rules and regulations of 
state or art of war, which gradually fell into disuetude. 

Such disturbances broke the bonds of social cohesion, 
dislocated the economy and corroded the habit of obedience 
to law and order, the essential foundation of peace, pros¬ 
perity and progress in the country. 

Not much need be said of the sickening tale of the- 
frequent internal disorders and insecurity, except that 
these were a clear sign that the age of the ‘Great Anarchy" 
was creeping in. A few examples would perhaps suffice.^ 
In the time of Bahadur Shah, a disturbance was created 
by Pap Rai, a freebooter of Warangal, who plundered it» 
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It took nine months’ siege for the governor of the Deccan 
to curb him. 

Owing to insolvency of the government and long-standing 
arrears of salary the imperial army and the palace soldiers- 
mutinied or created scenes of constant lawlessness and 
military rowdiness .throughout the reigns of Ahmad Shah 
and Alamgir II. In August 1756 the Wazlr’s artillery men 
closed the Delhi fort, cutting off supply of provisions and 
water. The son of the Delhi agent of Jagat Seth in Bengal, 
and a Delhi sahukar promised to satisfy their claims 
t hrough the mediation of Najib-ud-Daula. 

There were two kinds of communal (or religious) 
disturbances,—Shia-Sunni, and Hindu-*Muslim. To the 
former category belonged the widespread Khutba riot over 
the attempted use of the word ‘wasi’ after the name of 
Ali in the Khutba at the time of Bahadur Shah ( 1710 ). 
In different parts of the empire,—Lahore, Agra, Ahmada* 
bad,—the Sunnis rose up in arms. The Khatib of Ahmada- 
bad was killed. At Lahore religious discussions were held 
with the emperor who yieled. 

To the second category belonged the holi riot at 
Ahmadabad ( 1713) and the serious Kashmir incident. 
At Ahmadabad a Hindu was permitted by the Muslim 
authorities to burn the holika in front of his house on 
the ground that a man was master of it. A Muslim killed 
a cow in front of his house in full view of the Hindus 
who rose and killed his son and others. The Muslims 
then indulged in reprisals and even sent a few complainants 
to Delhi, where they were imprisoned as the imperial 
officials were bribed by the Hindus. In Kashmir a fanatic, 
Mahbub Khan, demanded before the Qazi and the deputy 
governor on the strength of some fatwa^ the imposition 
of ban on horse-riding and use of coat and turbans by 
Hindus. The officers were disinclined to oblige them on 
the ground of the state policy of expediency. Raising 
the cry of religion in danger, Mahbub Khan attacked the 
Hindus and then the ‘partial’ officials. The governor^. 
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Mir Ahmad Khan, could not control the rebels who caused 
fire and havoc at Srinagar, and escaped. Mahbub ruled 
Kashmir for some months but later on he was killed. As 
this was attributed to the Shiahs in revenge for his past 
outrage, it caused a Sunni-Shiah riott which was suppressed 
>hy the new governor after the death of Farrukhsiyar. 


Section E 

REVENUE AND FINANCE 

Bahadur Shah ( 1707-12) : It was in the field of 
revenue and financial administration that we get a very 
clear illustration of administrative decline. The zabti 
system of revenue was introduced in the time of Akbar. 
Jts main basis as well as its chief feature was the 
measurement of land. Its usefulness began to diminish 
in the time of Jahangir. The tempo of decline remained 
uninterrupted in the time of Shahjahan. In the begin¬ 
ning of Aurangzeb’s reign measurement of land was 
considered to be a means of punishment. The extent 
of oppression was increasing in matters of land 
revenue collection. The peasants used to abscond from 
the land, which fell out of cultivation. So land revenue 
^Iso declined. To increase it many illegal demands were 
made. A vicious cifcle was set up. During the first 
eleven years of his reign Aurangzeb tried to reform 
the system. But the administration in Northern India 
virtually collapsed on account of the emperor’s prolonged 
absence in the Deccan from 1681. Mughal government 
became bankrupt as a result of the continual wars there 
for 26 years. Administration was kept running with the 
xevenue sent by'Murshid Quli from Bengal. 

After 1707 the later Mughal emperors had neither alert¬ 
ness nor ability for administration. Bahadur Shah was 
negligent. His two ministers, Wazir Munim i^haa and 
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^twarfUtan-o-khalsa Hidayatullab, were of course both 
able. But where the emperor himself was at fault what 
will his ministers and officers do ? Bahadur Shah aggravated 
the financial crisis in the empire by his reckless grants 
Kifjagirs, promotions, rewards and titles in order to win 
support for himself. The grant of the same title to more 
than a person was a grim sign of the approaching end of 
the rule of order in the empire. Even clerks, as Bhimsen 
sarcastically comments, got high mansabs, ‘With Khans 
in every house and Rais in every bazar', Ikhlas Khan, 
the honest arz-Umukarrar ( Officer-in-charge of dealing 
with petitions ), was highly sceptical of the wisdom of 
the policy. Apprehending that even the whole world 
\ not to speak of India ) would be insufficient for such 
excessive grants of land, he suggested an enquiry by the 
Waziriinto the suitability of the awardees. This may be 
compared to the Quo Warranto of Edward Ill’s reign in 
England. But neither Munim Khan nor Ikhlas Khan 
wanted to bell the cat, and thereby court unpopularity 
by making such an enquiry. The responsibility fell on 
the shoulders of historian Saqi Mustaid Khan, author of 
Maasir~i-Alamgiri, ‘His duties were to receive all 
applications after the first order had passed upon them, 
and then institute an enquiry whether the new men were 
fit for the service, by what means or on what grounds 
office or promotion had been granted, whether the proposed 
rank was more than their position justified, or whether the 
promotion was given before the proper period. He had 
also to enquire into the grants for the support of holy 
and learned men.’ ( Irvine). In brief, he had to check 
and certify all applications for the final imperial orders. 
It was a sound procedure. But a real enquiry caused 
delay. This led to the opposition of the two leading 
>queens and some other near relations or influential persons. 
Their heavy pressure forced the royal signatures on the 
applications for grant of land without the preliminary 
enquiry. But such orders were irregular. So the emperor 
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instructed the mutasaddis (officers ) of the revenue^ 
department to ignore his signature, which thus lost ita 
sanctity and importance. What a travesty of administra¬ 
tion ! The financial situation grew worse on account oT 
such reckless grants and such half-hearted measures 
adopted. 

A problem now arose, connected with the upkeep of 
the royal animals ( Royal Transport Corps ). According 
to rules the mansahdars had to pay for these out of the 
income of their Jagirs. But this income had become 
uncertain. The jagirs were not fully cultivated. These 
were again in short supply. As Khafi Khan puts it 
pithily : “cA: anar, sad bimdr'' (one pomegranate, a 

hundred patients ). The mansabdars were unable to fulfil 
their obligations. As they could get only a small jagir^ 
they were put to great distress and their representatives 
resigned their posts. 

To remedy the situation Munim Khan suggested a* 
reform. After the allotment of a jagir, the charges of feed¬ 
ing the animals were to be credited to the government 
and deducted from the emoluments, the mansabdars getting 
only the balance. So the cost of the upkeep of animals 
became a responsibility of the government. It meant 
relief to the mansabdars but proved to be an additional 
burden on the already impoverished treasury. But it is 
doubtful whether the over-generous emperor could retain 
the released land khalsa and realise the maintenance 
cost of the animals from them. Hence with additional 
burdens on the exchequer the treasury become empty. 
The accumulated stores of 13 crores coined and uncoined 
gold and silver in Agra in 1707 were spent in five years- 
The salaries of wdld shdhis ( royal artillery men ) were 
in arrears for six years. Only the remittances from Bengal 
revenues, sent by Azim-us-Shan, helped to keep things going 
i. e. meet the expenditure of the government. Thus the 
administrative decline,—crisis of the jagirdari system and' 
financial bankruptcy,—became very much more. Rggravatedi 
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under Bahadur Shah. He left behind a more complex and 
^difficult situation than what he had inherited. 

Jahandar Shah ( 1712-13 ): The problem of revenue 
Rdihinistration continued to be acute during the Wizarat 
of Zulfiqar. He endeavoured to reduce expenditure and 
solve the problem of jagirs. Exasperated at the situation, 
he issued orders that no sanad for land grants or increase 
of mansab would be given to any mansahdar so long as 
his due claim or right was not verified to be true after 
enquiry. He also insisted on compelling the mansabdars 
to maintain the scheduled quota of troops and due obser¬ 
vance of the rules of musters. But none liked this strict 
adherence to rules and effort at economy. The royal 
favourites had their own nominee appointed as arz-i 
-mukarrar and so saved their selfish interests. The emperor 
remained as a helpless spectator. 

Persons familiar with strict regulations and rules of 
business had either died or been dismissed. So these were 
violated. Bribery became a common practice now even 
among the Wazir and all other ministers. Zulfiqar once 
told the emperor : *We courtiers have got into the bad 
habit of taking bribes, and we cannot do any business 
unless we get a bribe’ ( Khafi Khan >. Revenue-farming 
( ijar ah ) had become the universal practice now in spite 
of Munim Khan’s reforms. The zabti system of Todar 
Mai had' been completely given up. The condition of 
the peasants had become very bad. The government made 
direct dealings with the ‘revenue farmers, government 
officials and the middlemen’ who extracted as much as 
possible from the peasants according to their sweet will. 
This caused oppression of the peasants and worsened the 
condition of the people. Gradually the paper income and 
actual income of the Jagirs became different, leading to 
the eventual collapse of the mansabdari system. It is, 
however, te be borne in mind that this was a legacy 
rof the past. Zulfiqar was not alone responsible for 
4his sorry state of affairs. Farming of revenue seems 
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to be the obvious remedy in a desperate financial: 
situation. 

Zulfiqar left the financial affairs in the hands of his 
Khatri ex~diwan and ‘all-powerful man of business’. Raja 
Sabhachand, who was detested by the people on account 
of his harshness, bribery, bad tongue and bad ten^per. The 
price of grain rose high at the capital. The efforts tO' 
check its spiralling up by repeatedly punishing the guilty 
merchants and officers did not prove successful. 

Thus the measures adopted under Bahadur and Jahandar 
to reform the administration and effect economy proved 
ineffective. There was a crisis in the jagirdari system* 
on account of uncertainty in the real revenue of jagirs 
and non-availability of land for distribution. This in turn 
adversely affected the mansabdari system and consequently 
the efficiency of the military system as well. 

Farrukhsiyar (1713-19 ): The situation did not improve 
under Farrukhsiyar owing to his conflict with the Sayyids, 
party conflicts, as well as his intrigues, irritable 
temper, voluptuous character and consequent neglect 
of administration ( Khafl Khan). Realising that the 
custom of revenue farming was ruinous to the state 
and the peasantry on the principle amani ahddani^ 
ijdra Ujdra ( direct management brings prosperity ; 
farming out, ruin ), the Great Mughals always preferred 
direct management by state officers, though the stress of 
circumstances made its full implementation difficult. 
Farming of jagirsf occasional in Aurangzeb’s time, had 
become universal during Jahandar’s reign. Farrukhsiyar 
rightly passed standing orders (July 1715), forbidding, 
farming. But now the ruinous practice was in full swing. 
Even khalsa lands came to be farmed or leased out to* 
the highest bidder, without any let or hindrance in spite 
of royal objections, by Ratan Chand, the diwan of the 
all-powerful Wazir. Ratan Chand’s supreme influence 
came to be felt in all departments, including the revenue* 
and judicial departments. None dared oppose him. The^ 
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diwan^i-tan and diwan-i~khalsa (respectively in charge 
of pay and crownlands ) became ‘mere cyphers*. Further, 
Ratan Chand used to take from a newly appointed amii 
a contract or written lease and realise the money in advance 
from his banker. The revenue of the state declined but 
the "^aziFs profit correspondingly increased. This was 
used by the Turani, Mir Jumla» to prove Abdullah’s 
administrative incapacity. The income of the jagir lands 
also declined. The condition of the jagirdars and the 
mansabdars ( specially the smaller ones ) grew worse. They 
were unable to carry out the obligations of maintaining 
troops or to meet their expenditure. The paper income 
of jagirs was higher than their actual income. Several 
jagirdars complained to the emperor. 

To allay their hardships, Lutfuliah Khan, diwan~i'tan, 
began to grant cash stipends ( of Rs. 50 ) in lieu of jagirs 
to mansabdars ( up to ek hazari or commanders of 1000 ). 
But prices were high, the stipends were inadequate and 
were paid irregularly. The nobles, small or big, did not 
maintain their scheduled quota of horsemen and used to 
send false reports in conjunction with the subordinate staff. 

All this indirectly encouraged the growth of a new 
social class,—of bankers, contractors and revenue agents 
(Satish Chandra ). The older nobles felt that they were 
overshadowed by these new classes. Hence Khafi Khan 
complained that under Ratan Chand nobody except Barhas 
and banids found any favour and that the disgraced and 
distrusted nobles had to spend their lives in humiliation 
and discontent. Another contemporary, Khushhal Chand, 
while praising Ratan Chand’s financial ability, remarked 
that he substituted the principles of kingship by those of. 
shop-keeping. In other words, so rampant was corruption 
that everything was put up to sale. Administration rapidly 
broke down. 

As a counterpoise to this new class, the emperor 
appointed Inayatullah Khan Kashmiri diwan-i-tan-o^ 
khalsa ( and also absentee governor of Kashmir ) in ApriL 
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1717. Abdullah was sore but Inayatullah agreed not to 
^o anything without the Wazir’s advice and consent. The 
.latter also agreed to come to office every week ( and not to 
be absent for months together ), so that Ratan Chand 
would not have a free hand in administration. Inayatullah 
tried to return to the days of Aurangzeb, abolish revenue¬ 
farming, and to increase revenue. But in the corrupt 
atmosphere of the court nothing could be done. Disagree¬ 
ment, however, arose over the reimposition of the jiziya 
and the diwan's efforts to reform the system of assignee- 
jagirs. The Hindus, eunuchs and Kashmiris had fraudently 
or forcibly acquired rank and jagirs in excess of their 
merit, excluding others. This touched the profits of the 
persons as well as those of Ratan Chand. So Abdullah did 
not ratify the scheme. 

Mahammad Shah ( 1719-48 ): During the forty years 
from Muhammad Shah to Alamgir II ( 1719-59) the 
problem of administrative decline was virtually the same,— 
Increasing worthlessness of kings and Wazirs, narrow 
selfishness of nobles, accelerared dismemberment of the 
empire, mounting bankruptcy of the state and the length¬ 
ening shadow of lawlessness. 

Military impotence and financial shortage increased on 
account of indolence and worthlessness of Muhammad 
Shah. In the absence of an awe-inspiring master or 
protector, every noble grabbed public revenue with 
impunity, every zamindar seized neighbouring lands and 
levied blackmail on* highways and villages outside his 
jurisdiction. Finance became a matter of serious concern. 
The imperial treasury had been denuded by Nadir Shah. 
Owing to weakening of the central authority the provinces 
were attacked or became independent. Provincial governors 
withheld tribute. On account of the Maratha raids no 
revenue came from Bengal after 1746. The managers of 
,khaisa lands withheld their due revenue. Thus the court 
had to face bankruptcy. The pay of the soldiers fell 
•4nto arrears. No campaign against recalcitrant governors 
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OT nobles, zamindars or brigands was possible. The emperor 
and his family faced poverty, distress and humiliation. 
To avert the impending starvation. Amir IChan, the favourite 
of Muhammad Shah, advised him to enforce the rule of 
escheat of property of dead nobles, and demanded from 
Wazir Qamaruddin the rent-roll of the jagirs of his deceased 
son, Badruddin, leaving a property of 12f| lakhs of rupees. 
The Wazir strongly protested. 

As the court became increasingly bankrupt, powerful 
ministers and favourite begams entered into a mad scramble 
for occupying the best fertile jagirs, profitable town- 
markets and other income-yielding sources. The yield 
from customs of Surat port, the 17th century milch cow 
of the empire, had ceased. But the grain markets near 
the capital used to yield much profit. The revenue of 
25 lakhs a year from the Jamuna canal was appropriated 
by Safdar Jang. 

Ahmad Shah ( 1748-54): By the middle of eighteenth 
century the Delhi ‘empire’ under the direct rule of the 
emperor became confined to a small circle round the capital 
extending from the upper Ganga-Jamuna doab in the 
east to Rohtak and Gurgaon districts in the west ( cf. the 
phrase dz-DelhUtd-Pdlam ). While some province had 
become independent ar.d affluent, others came to be 
usurped by the Afghans, the Marathas and Jats. It was 
only from Bengal that some revenue still came. The 
spectre of bankruptcy loomed large before the imperial 
government. 

Usually the nearest, the best, most peaceful and easiest 
to control, villages within the above-mentioned boundaries 
were earmarked for crownlands and privy purse estates 
( Sarf-Ukhds ). Their income was utilised to meet the 
pay of household servants, palace guards (particularly 
Delhi garrison artillery ), and the cost of food and clothtng 
of the emperor and his family and state pensioners 
( children and widows of past emperors ). But during the 
J9BCI.-11 
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reign of Ahmad Shah, powerful amirs like Javid Khan,. 
Safdar Jang and Imad-ul-Mulk began to misappropriate 
the revenue from these places. The emperor got only 
the crumbs. They began to fleece the peasants and 
merchants. The emperor, his family, personal servants 
and guards,—all were on the verge of starvation. Every 
amir clung to his present selfish interests and never thought 
of the country or even of their own future. Except three 
nobles,—Javid Khan, Safdar Jang and Salabat Khan 
( Zulfiqar Jang Mir Bakhshi ), all other amirs of the court 
or of the capital had their regular income exhausted. 
After spending their cash reserves they dispensed with their 
servants and soldiers and fell into penury. The military 
strength of the empire was totally destroyed. The few 
remaining watchmen and artillery men had heavy arrears 
of pay. 

The salaries of soldiers now fell into arrears for 14, 18 
or 36 months. Stung by starvation they mutinied and 
created disturbances every month. Shakir Khan of Panipat 
says that the salaries were paid from the sale proceeds of 
the goods of the imperial stores and karkhanas. The 
Central Asian ( Vilayeti ) soldiers and the palace troops 
of the emperor snatched away articles from wazirs^ amirs, 
sahus, merchants, artisans and shops and sold them. The 
nobles had only the clothes and earthen utensils left to 
them. 

Under Alamgir M ( 1754-59 ), as the court historian 
bewails, ‘the Wazir ruined the whole realm’. An incompe¬ 
tent coward, Imad, could not dare subdue and govern his 
own distant jagirs. So he seized the nearby crownlands 
and privy purse estates yielding fairly regular revenue 
which could be easily collected. Some crownlands in 
Delhi and other provinces had already been lost to Najib- 
-ud-Daula, the Jats and Madho Singh of Jaipur. Thus 
the salaries of the 12,000 strong Badakhshis (Sindagh 
constituting the chief armed support of the emperor, 
amounting to eight lakhs of rupees, fell into arrears. The: 
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Wazir permitted them to plunder houses and extract ransom 
from the rich citizens of Delhi. These Central Asiatic 
mercenaries evaded musters and accounts alike. The 
Maratha allies of Imad also pressed for payment. So the 
Wazir alienated some privy purse estates to the Badakhshis 
and the Marathas, ignoring the repeated appeals of the 
emperor. No relief was, however, given to other sections 
of the army ( artillery, Awadhia and Baksariya musketeers, 
the emperor's personal attendants and officials), who not 
only struck work but also indulged in riots in the fort 
and the city. The *Shahan Shah’ and his family was on 
the brink of starvation, there being no money for the meals 
of the emperor and of the harem ladies. 


Section F 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

There were three separate judicial institutions in the 
time of the Mughal emperors : (i) Court of Religious 
Law under the Qazi ; (ii ) Court of Common Law under 
the provincial governor, local officers, tribal heads or caste 
panchayets ; (iii) Court of political offences under the 
emperor or his respresentative. 

( i ) In the Central government there was the Qazi-ul 
•Quzzat or chief Qazi. In the province there was the Qazi. 
All matters relating to religion ( e. g., family disputes, 
succssion, wagf, marriage etc.) used to come to them., The 
law could be interpreted not by the Qazi but by the mufti 
( jurist ), learned in fatawa or precedents ( nazir ). 

( ii ) The Courts of common law or secular courts 
were under the representatives of the emperor, e. g., provin¬ 
cial governor or other local officers like kotwal or faujdar. 
For the Hindu villagers there were courts under a Brahman 
Pandit or the headman of the panchayet. They were not 
under the Qazi and used to administer justice according 
to customary law. 
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(iii ) The justice administered by the emperor or his 
representative in political cases was called Urf* This 
included offences against the state, law and ord er, rebellion, 
riots, theft, dacoity, murder etc. 

The Mughal emperor was the fountain of justice, as 
well as a court of first instance. Again he also heard 
appeals in the open court. 

Besides this there was a Sadr-us^Sudur in the centre 
to distribute charity or help the indigent learned men or 
students in the empire. Their duty was to cultivate Islamic 
legal studies, spread knowledge and true religion. Some¬ 
times they used to discharge the functions of the QazU 
They used to grant land to deserving persons in the interest 
of religion and also to resume land from undeserving ones. 
According to Ghulam Husain, it was one of the principal 
duties of the Sadr to test the ability and character of the 
Qazi, In the eighteenth century this office became a source 
of oppression and cruelty. They misappropriated the 
property of thousands of innocent people. 

The judicial system completely broke down by the time 
of Farrukhsiyar. The posts of Qazi and Sadr were openly 
sold or leased out as in other posts. In deep disappointment 

Ghulam Husain writes : *. the people skilled in law, 

and in matters of distributive justice, entirely disappeared 
from the land ; nor was anything else thought of, but how 
to bring money to hand by any means whatever', and again, 
‘the Sun of Justic •and Equity, that had already been 
verging from the meridian, inclined downwards, degree 
by degree, and at last entirely set in the Occident of 
ignorance, imprudence, violence, and civil wars*. 

The QazVs duty was to maintain law impartially and 
ruthlessly. He was remunerated by pay and Jagir. He 
fell down in estimation of others if he took money for his 
work or bribes. But now even in the post of the Qazi 
lease and underlease became rampant. Such Qazis^ 
irreligious, wholly ignorant of Islamic rules, apostate and 
worse than atheists, used to oppress the Muslims in various 
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ways and extort money from them. The common people 
believed that the soul of the deceased person would not 
leave the house until the QazVs representative came. The 
impure master of the house was ostracised. To collect 
the fee of the Qazi he had to beg on the street or borrow 
money or even be penniless after selling utensils. It was 
necessary to pay the fee to the Qazi in advance at the 
time of circumcision of boys or marriage of girls for getting 
these done. The householder was ostracised for his 
inability. 

The poor, unprotected and weak persons could not go to 
meet the minister or the emperor on every matter at all 
hours. To relieve their distress the post of darogha^Uadalat 
was created. He had to be in attendance at the court from 
daybreak at 4 A. M. to 3 P. M. in the afternoon and hear 
cases irrespective of persons. An easy case was compro¬ 
mised. If it was a difficult one a written plaint of the 
events ( surat-i-h&l ), along with witnesses, prosecution, 
defence was brought twice a week before the minister or 
emperor. In the province such a case was disposed of by 
the suhahdar or faujdar. 

But now the work of justice came to be reduced to a 
lucrative job and a travesty. Formerly even honest persons 
used to hesitate to join this post. But now there was an 
open scramble for getting the post on account of the 
opportunities of taking bribes. To the government also 
it was a matter of f avour or choice. The salaries of the 
darogka and others were now paid from fines and incidental 
income. So it was not at all difficult for them to amass 
huge money. None looked into the matter. 

It was the duty of the Muhtasib (Censor of Public 
Morals ) to shape the life of the people in conformity to 
the prescriptions of Islamic law, e. g., controlling use of 
wine or intoxicating drugs, suppress adultery etc. Chulam 
Husain says that it was also their duty to see that the 
roadside romeos did not insult the travelling ladies and 
to prevent brawls by drunkards or incidental injuries and 
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insult. In those days the muhtasib also used to regulate 
the prices of grain and other quarrels between the buyera 
and sellers, and examine the accuracy of weights and 
measures in some provinces, though formerly and even 
then this was a part of the kotwaVs duty at some places. 

There was wilful oppression. They used to extract illegal 
dues ; prices varied in the same town and in the same 
market ; weights and measures were tampered with. On 
the streets there was quite a crowd in the drinking houses 
of intemperate men, half-naked, drunken servants, barbers, 
khaldsis and sepoys, especially Englishmen. Gentlemen 
going on their errands hesitated to pass through the markets 
or move on the roads in order to avoid being embroiled 
in these disturbances and tried to steer clear of trouble by 
invoking the name of God when going out. 


Section G 

PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

The age from Akbar to Aurangzeb was one of expansion 
and consolidation of the Mughal empire. The post- 
Aurangzeb period or the eighteenth century was the age of 
contraction and division. Akbar divided the empire at 
first into 12 and later on into 15 subahs or provinces. 
Under Shahjahn their number increased to 22. Though 
the empire reached its maximum limits in the time of 
Aurangzeb, the provinces numbered only 21. 

The provincial administration was a replica and a 
miniature of the central govetnment. In place of the 
emperor there was the subahdar or governor. Besides^ 
theto'^cre Diwan, Bakhshif Sadr, Qazi^ and spies as at the 
centre. Of course the subahdar used to play the padishah 
in his own province. But he could not get suitable 
opportunities to become completely independent owing 
to the rivalry between the subahdar and the diwan and 
the existence of numerous limitations on the provincial 
governors in the age of the Great Mughals. 
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. But in the eighteenth century on account of the weakness 
of monarchy the situation was completely changed. Even 
the first half of this century witnessed multiple division 
and contraction of the empire. Many parts of it were 
lost as a result of the invasions of Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
Shah Abdali and the Marathas. Again, independent 
dynasties were established in several provinces. Formerly 
the subahdars used to govern the provinces for a limited 
term only. But now a few ambitious and able subahdars 
ruled their respective charges for several years. Though 
outwardly professing legal subordination to the weak 
empire, they founded their own dynasties,—Murshid Quli 
iafar Khan in Bengal ( 1713-27), Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf 
Jah in the Deccan ( 1713, 1725-48 ), Saadat Khan in Awadh 
( 1723-39 ), and Saif-ud-Daula I Dilir Jung ( 1713-26 ) in 
the Punjab, The Marathas occupied Malwa and Gujrat in 
1741 and 1753 respectively. 

A few founder-viceroys accomplished beneficial work as 
administrators.^ They were firm and able, maintained law 
and order at home and not only saved the people from 
thieves and foreign invaders but also from the illegal and 
unjust demands of the lower officers. Murshid Quli was 
so impartial in his justice and so firm and strict in enforce¬ 
ment of his orders that, in the words of Salimullah, 
none dared to commit any oppression. Nizam Asaf Jah 
abolished the illegal ziladari tax, extracted from the 
.zamindar and the peasant in Khandesh, Balaghat and other 
areas. Besides, he also enforced the imperial prohibitions 
regarding abwabs, Zakaria Khan used to keep almost 
family relation with the artisans and other people in the 
Punjab. He requested Nadir Shah to release the captured 
Indians who were being carried as slave labourers to Iran. 
Firm, just and alert he used to protect the people from 
oppression and internal brigandage. The subjects used to 
love him and looked upon him as an object of veneration. 

At the terrible shock of Nadir Shah's invasion, provincial 
administration, too, utterly broke down. The people’s 
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minds were completely bereft of fear owing to the infamy* 
of the government. So in the provinces without a strong, 
governor peace was entirely gone. The predatory instinct 
that was held in check by Mughal administration and 
dignity raised its ugly head in the inner-most areas in the 
empire,—the Jats and the Sikhs captured many villages 
( 1740) in Sirhind ; the money brought by the Peshwa’s 
agent was plundered at Sassaram ( 1743 ) ; Ali Muhammad 
Ruhela attacked the empire by plundering and increasing 
his power. 

Thus public peace disappeared in provinces without a 
strong subahdar. But law and order could not be 
maintained in the absence of an adequate army under the: 
emperor. 


Section H 

ESPIONAGE SYSTEM 

It is generally held that four categories of persons were- 
appointed in the espionage system of the Mughals,— 
waqia-navis or reporters, swanih-nigar, khufia-navis ( secret 
reporters ) and harkara ( oral reporters ). But it is not gene¬ 
rally known that this fourfold division was not in existence 
at first, but grew up slowly and indicated a developed 
system. Spies used to move about in the centre, provinces, 
towns, cities, courts, ancPalmost everywhere. The reports of 
the different spies were compared in order to test their 
accuracy. Again there were super-spies over the spies. 
The waqia-navis used to work publicly. But in cases of' 
collusion between them and the provincial governors, a 
swanih-nigar was appointed to verify the truth of the 
report of the waqia-navis. If the swanih-nigar was also 
corrupt, a khufia-navis was appointed very secretly* Even 
local officers were not aware of their existence. All of 
them used to send written reports. The harkara, generally 
Jsarrying oral news, sometimes used to submit writtem 
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reports. The system by which the reports of spies were 
sent was called dSk-chowki, and there were relays of 
horses and carriers at fixed stations. The reports of the 
provinces were brought duly sealed to the darogha-i^dak^ 
chowki^ who used to send these unopened to the Wazir for 
the emperor. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century" the efficiency of 
this department was at a very low ebb. Ghulam Husain says 
that these posts then hardly existed at all. In the villages, 
cities and big towns, the servants, favourites, dependents, 
spies or agents of the zamindars,- used to get the favours 
or posts from the government and commit acts of oppression 
or collect illegal dues without any fear. There was none 
to protest or punish. The surprised reader will ask only 
one question. What kind of administration is this ? 


Section 1 

POLICE 

The police system in the Mughal age may be considered 
in three aspects,—village police, town police and district 
police. For local crimes the local officers were held 
responsible. In the villages the Mughals had no policing 
arrangement. It was left to the local village institution. 
The chowkidar as its servant used to discharge this function 
in return of land or a part of the crops. The Mughal 
government accepted no responsibility in the matter. It 
was the villagers who used to protect their own lives and 
property and were responsible for it. 

In the town the kotwal was the police officer. It was 
he who used to regulate the life of the citizens from birth 
to death. Among the numerous duties which he used to 
discharge were keeping statistics of birth, death and 
marriages and lists of houses, enforcing curfew order, 
r^ulating prostitution and the restrictions in the use of 
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intoxicating liquor and drugs, espionage, unemployment, 
regulating markets, .preventing theft and controlling ferries. 

The faujdar was in charge of the sarkar or district. 
He ranked next to the subahdar. He had to subdue recalci¬ 
trant zamindars and robbers and thieves. He employed 
the army at the time of collection of revenue, Ghulam 
' Husain says that in cases of necessity the neighbouring 
faujdars too used to help him and the nazims ( suhahdars > 
of different provinces used to act in unison, even without 
central order. The capital of Bengal then was Jahangir- 
nagar or Dacca. There were 10 sarkars in Bengal— 
Islamabad-Chatgaon, Sylhet, Rangpur, Rangamati, Jalal- 
garh-Purnea, Rajmahal-Akbarnagar, Rajshahi, Burdwan, 
Midnapur, Bakhshibandar-Hughli. The capital of Bihar was 
Patna-Azimabad. It had 8 sarkars, —Shahabad, Rohtas, 
Monghyr, Bihar, Champaran, Saran, Tirhut and Hajipur. 

After 1765 owing to the increase in the authority of 
the zamindars^ the faujdars feared to issue orders or protect 
the people from their oppression. The faujdar used to 
appropriate the stolen property if recovered. Ghulam 
Husain says that now the faujdars did not do anything 
except increasing oppression as they had good relations 
with Muhammad Reza Khan. He further says that the 
Cnglish were not at all eager for the welfare of the Indians, 
and that it was an extremely diflflcult task for the common 
people to have an interview with Governor Hastings. 



PART TWO 


The Hindu Revival in the 
Eighteenth Century : Its Nature 

The eighteenth century, which saw the decline of the 
Mughal empire, also witnessed a Hindu revival. The dis¬ 
affected and subordinate Hindu nationalities, the Marathas, 
the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Jats and the Bundelas tried 
to take advantage of the confusing situation in the Delhi 
empire and establish their own independent principalities. 
The forces of a social and religious Hindu renaissance 
appeared in different parts of India—north and south, long 
before the idea of a political Hindu revival was set in 
motion by Vijayanagar in Southern India in the fourteenth 
century ( 1336 ) and then by Mewar in the sixteenth 
century. The spirit of political revivalism struggled through 
varying vicissitudes against numerous odds for nearly 
375 years but did not altogether die out by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. There was, however, no ideal 
of a pan-Indian national movement, comprising all Hindu 
powers of northern and southern India (except very 
occasionally) to inspire the aspirants to independent 
political power in the eighteenth century. Nor was there 
any idea of a renaissance, religious or cultural, to stimutate 
the Hindu rulers or people. True, Chhatrasal came to be 
inspired by Prannathji, as Shivaji had been inspired by 
Ramdas. Like Shivaji he showed due respect for the Koran, 
mosques and places of pilgrimage. But this was not so 
with the Jats who were not so disciplined by ethical and 
religious ideals. The Jat movement was not essentially 
religious but a gigantic movement of peasants under their 
landlords. In the case of the Satnamis and the Sikhs 
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there were other factors besides religion. For the Rajputs^ 
the period was one of decline rather than of revival. The 
Hindu revival of the eighteenth century took the form oT 
local or regional movements of particular nationalities, each 
striving to assert its own political aspirations without 
caring much even for the interests of the masses or the 
country in general. Hence this revival was essentially 
limited in ideology, scope and nature. - 



CHAPTER 5 

THE MARATHAS ( 1707-61) 


'( i ) Satara Branch 
Shahu I ( or Shivaji II) 
12 Jan. 1708-15 Dec. 1749 
Ram Raja 
4 Jan. 1750-1777 
Peshwas 

Parashuram Trimbak 
Bhairopant Pingle 
Balaji Vishwanath 
17 Nov. 1713-2 April 1720 


(ii) Kolhapur Branch 
Shivaji 111 (I of Kolhapur ) 
crowned 1701-14 
Shambhuji I of Kolhapur 
1714-60 


Baji Rao I ( b. 18 Aug. 1700 ) 
17 April 1720-20 April 1740 
Balaji Baji Rao 


25 June 1740-23 June 1761 


Section A 

CHHATRAPATI SHAHU ( 1708-49 ) AND 
BALAJI VISHWANATH 

I. THE DUAL MONARCHY IN MAHARASHTRA 

{a) Return of Shahu 

After the execution of Shambhuji ( 1689 ) Aurangzeb 
had brought up his son ( Shivaji II, better known as Shahu 
b-1681 ) in the Mughal court. But the Maratha war of 
independence came to be directed by Rajaram, a son of 
Shivaji. After the latter's death in 1700, his masterful 
widow Tara Bai continued, in the name of her minior son 
< Shivaji 111)» to offer united Maratha resistance to the 
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Mughals. Some writers hold that Aurangzeb, exhausted 
by the protracted guerrilla warfare of the Marathas, now 
shrewdly planned to release Shahu, so as to divide the 
Marathas. Shahu released would be more helpful to the 
Mughals than Shahu captive. This would throw an 
apple of discord among the contending parties in 
Maharashtra. On Aurangzeb’s death ( 20 Feb. 1707 O.S.) 
Azam (then king for a short time ), at Zulhqar’s instance,, 
released ( or connived at the escape of) Shahu, who was 
very friendly with the minister. The terms under discussion 
for the release were : ( i ) Shahu to rule the swarajya 

as a Mughal vassal ; (ii) and to serve, when called,, 
with his troops ; ( iii) to get the customary chauth and 
sardeshmukhi of the six Deccan provinces. The first two 
of these were the same as given by Aurangzeb to Shivaji. 
The third was granted in 1719, 

Leaving the Mughal camp at Doraha ( about 20 miles 
n. w, of Bhopal ) on 8 May Shahu wrote to some Maratha 
sardars demanding their co-operation and submission. 
Crossing the Narmada he avoided the more frequented 
eastern or Burhanpur route and advanced along the shorter 
route through western Khandesh via Bijagad and Sultanpur 
( on the Tapti ). Then, collecting troops and strengthening 
his position with the help of a growing number of Maratha 
chieftains, the most important of whom were Parsoji 
Bhonsle of Berar and his right hand man, Bapuji Sonaji 
Dighre, he reached Ahmadnagar in August. He secured 
the goodwill of the local Muslim officials, by professing 
Mughal overlordship and showing due respect to 
Aurangzeb's tomb. Announcing his return and assuring. 
Tara Bai of her due position in the state, he sought her 
blessings for his rule. 

( b ) Civil War between Shahu and Tara Bai 

But Shahu was in a difficult position. As anticipated 
the Mughal plan of releasing him now began to beat frait» 
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Maharashtra became plunged in a protracted civil war. 
Able and masterful, and a past-master in diplomatic- 
intrigue, Tara Bai at first declared Shahu to be an imposter. 
Again, Shivaji, she said, being displeased with Shambhuji, 
preferred Rajaram. Shambhuji was a usurper who had 
lost Shivajrs kingdom. As Rajaram regained it, he was 
the real Chhatrapati. Hence it was not Shahu but her 
young son Shivaji, who had a superior title. Her trump 
card was Shahu's wasting the fruits of 25 years of national 
freedom struggle by accepting Mughal vassalage for his 
personal gain. So espousing the claims of Shivaji, she 
made the distinguished statemsmen and her ministers 
like Santaji, Dhanaji, Ramachandra Nilkantha, Shankarji 
Narayan Sachiv, Parashuram Trimbak Pratinidhi swear 
allegiance to him ( with doodh bhat or milk and rice ) and 
resist Shahu. But many Marathas were divided in their 
loyalty, e. g., Ramachandra Nilkanth, Khando Ballal 
( Chitnis ), Dhanaji, 

But a critical examination shows that Tara Bai’s 
arguments were not sound. (i ) Doubts about Shahu’s 
identity were soon dispelled by her own agent, Khando 
Ballal, as even Parsoji Bhonsle had eaten with Shahu from 
the same plate. (ii) Shivaji never disinherited Shambhuji^ 
(iii) Though Rajaram was largely instrumental in 
regaining the lost kingdom he was honest to the core 
and always acted as Shahu's regent and not for his own 
self. Declaring that Shahu was the real chhatrapati (to 
Shankarji Narayan, 25 Aug. 1697) he never crowned 
himself nor sat on the throne, thougli assuming the ensigns 
of royalty, and on his death bed he commanded Ram- 
Chandra Nilkanth to fight untiringly to release Shahu 
and liberate the land. (iv ) Shahu’s acceptance of Mughal 
overlordship just toed the line of his illustrious grand¬ 
father. It was a correct decision in the then situation, as 
it did not sacrifice national interest for personal gain. Tara 
Bai herself did not stand for complete independence, 
when supplicating for chauth and sardeshmukhi from* 
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Bahadur Shah. Her own conduct was opportunist an4 
illogical. 

With growing popularity for himself and a mounting 
tide of reaction against Tara Bai, Shahu had to make 
preparations for a contest with his aunt. As Ahmadnagar was 
a Mughal provincial metropolis, he must occupy Satara, 
the official Maratha capital. Learning of her approaching 
army (October 1707 ), he proceeded from Ahmadnagar 
towards Poona. The showdown took place at Khed on the 
Bhima. While Tara Bai's seasoned army was commanded 
by the veteran commander, Dhanaji Jadav, and also 
included the loyal Pratinidhi ( Parashuram Pant }, Shahu's 
force was a mere rabble without any capable commander. 
A direct confrontation would be fatal. So Shahu took to 
diplomacy. A few of his officers ( Chitnis Khando Ballal, 
Balaji Vishwanath who came to himjat Bijagad and others ) 
were instrumental in securing the defection of their close 
help-mate, Dhanaji Jadav. to Shahu’s cause. If Shahu was 
generous, conciliatory and genial, Tara Bai was vindictive, 
imperious and tactless. She even offended Ramachandra 
Nilkanath. Her cause now became hopeless. Her son was 
known to be incompetent and unfit for the throne. 

From Khed Shahu proceeded to Satara. Near Shirwal 
in Rohira fort Tara Bai’s faithful sachiv, Shankarji Narayan, 
torn between fidelity and justice, took poison. Shahu 
appointed his young son to his father’s post and won the 
aflection of the loSal Mawalis. Several forts including 
Rajgarh fell to Shahu’s hands. Occupying two forts of 
Chandan and Vandan Shahu advanced to Satara ( vacated 
by Tara Bai). At his threat it was surrendered by its 
Muslim commandant, who had (he loyal and obdurate 
Pratinidhi confined ( December ). 

On 12 January 1708 Shahu was crowned at Satara, the 
Maratha capital. But his fortunes were at their lowest 
ebb. He had to disarm Tara Bai’s partisans as also to allay 
the opposition of local Mughal officers. He had already 
appointed Dhanaji Jadav as his senapati or, commander 
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-in-Chief. Now he appointed Gadadhar Prahlad Pratinidhi 
(or plenipotentiary ) and Bhairo Pant Pingle Peshwa. He 
had offered liberal terms of fixing river Warna as the 
boundary between himself and Shivaji III, who was to be 
his subordinate. But Tara Bai, banking on the Savant 
of Wari, and Kanhoji Angria, the Maratha admiral and 
most powerful Maratha chieftain, rejected the terms. 
Supported by her still loyal minister, Ramachandra Pant 
Nilkantha Amatya, she retreated successively first to 
rPanhala, and then to Rangana ( 60 miles farther south ) 
and finally to Malvan on the coast. 

But Shahu failed to capture Rangana even during more 
than three months ( March-June 1708 ). In fact Shahu's 
position even at Satara was • precarious with hardly any 
dominion or men. His territory with a radius of hardly 
25 miles centring round Satara had only a few hill forts 
manned by a few commanders. The death of Dhanaji 
( June 1708 ) was a great blow to him. By the end of 1708 
JShahu returned to Satara to watch the movements of 
Bahadur Shah and to secure control of his ancestral 
swarajya against Mughal officers and Maratha sardars. 
To the claims of both sides Bahadur Shah, on the advice 
of Munim Khan, ordered that sanads would be issued 
in favour of the winning side. To secure the northern 
portions of his patrimony, Baglana and Khandesh were 
invaded and Junnar with its accumulated wealth, was 
plundered. Taking advantage of Shahu*s absence Tara Bai 
was able by the end of 1708 to recover most of her lost 
territories in the Panhala-Kolhapur area and proclaimed 
a rival house of Chhatrapatu Very few Maratha chieftains 
were on his side as his anti-feudal policy was inconsistent 
with their interests. The Deccan was anarchical. The 
deshmukhs and petty sardars^ secure in their fortified 
villages, committed highway brigandage and fought one 
another. So Shahu’s Cause was endangered by desertions 
>of a few turn-coats and Tara Bai’s attempts to capture 
Satara by intrigue, among Maratha captains and with 
:SECI-12 
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Mughal officers. Kanhoji Augria^ admiral, a partisan of 
Tara Bai, also threatened Satara. Shahu’s appointment 
of Chandrasen Jadav (son of Dhanaji) as his senapati 
proved to be a blunder. Disloyal to Shahu, he was not 
on cordial terms with Balaji Vishwanath, Shahu’s senakarte 
( 1708 ). He did not like Balaji^s espousal of Shahu’s cause 
and was also jealous of the latter’s growing power. Shahu 
gave Balaji protection against the angry senapatU Succum¬ 
bing to Tara Bai’s arts of flattery Chandrasen deserted to 
her (1711 ) and enlisted Daud Khan’s support against 
Shahu (Aug. 1711 ). This was the signal for other local 
Maratha chieftains to desert Shahu. Some of those whom 
Shahu had sent to mediate also deserted him. Hence in 
the second half of 1711 Shahu’s fortunes reached their 
nadir. 

Meanwhile Daud Khan Panni, deputy of Zulflqar Khan, 
viceroy of the Deccan, tried to save the Mughal position 
but had to acknowledge Shabu’s claim to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi, though their collection was to be made by 
Mughal officers ( under Hiraman ). He was succeeded 
by Nizam-ul-Mulk as viceroy of the Deccan ( appointed 
February 1713 ; arrived October 1713). He not only 
opposed the Maratha claim to chauth and sardeshmukhi 
but also favoured Tara Bai’s party. So the year 1713 was a 
grave crisis for Shahu. 

in the midst of these distracting troubles it was un¬ 
thinkable that Shahii could conceive of an aggressive war 
against the Mughals in order to found an empire, as is 
sometimes believed. Satara was passing through a crisis 
and needed a saviour. Such a man was Balaji Vishwanath. 
Though not a soldier, he was extraodinarily brave, 
resourceful and gifted with powers of planning, persuasioa 
and tact. He helped Shahu to triumph over his enemies. 
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II. EALAJI VISHWANATH PESHWA 
( 1713-20 ) 

Balaji Vishwanath has been regarded as *the saviour 
of his country* and also as *the second /ounder of the 
Maratha empire’ ( Rawlinson ). The first view is wholly 
true, the second only partially. It was this brainy 
Chitpavan Brahman from the Konkan who saved the 
26>year old Shahu, enervated by harem upbringing, from 
utter ruin and carved out for him a stable kingdom out 
of mere scrap. But his administrative system suffered from 
defects which contributed to the weakening of the Marathas. 

Early Life : Not much need be said here of his early life 
which is somewhat obscure. Balaji belonged to a Konkanas- 
tha Chitpavan Brahman (Bhat) family of hereditary revenue 
officers ( deshmukh of Mahal Danda Rajpuri and adhikari 
of Shrivardhan in Janjira State near Bankot), distinguished 
for intellectual activities and industry, but then in a fallen 
state. The family migrated to Shivaji’s growing kingdom 
like many other adventurers and fortune-sellers. Balaji’s 
father perhaps took service in Satara court towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. The family's friendship 
with the Angrias caused trouble from the Siddi of Janjira 
in whose saltworks he was working as a clerk. So Balaji 
migrated to Saswad in search of employment. His know¬ 
ledge of revenue problems, tact in dealing with the peasants 
and the Mughal officials and ability^ to fight the latter if 
needed, served him in good stead during the stormy days 
following Shivaji’s death. The earliest recorded reference 
was dated 1689 when he was a revenue clerk of Rama- 
chandra Pant Amatya. From 1695 or 1696 onwards he 
held various important posts, including those of Sar 
Subahdar of Poona ( 1699-1702 ) and of Daulatabad (1704-7). 
He also helped Dhanaji Jadav in defending Sinhagad 
( 1702 ). He is also said to have had some contact with 
Shahu and mediated for his release (1705). Balaji rose 
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to prominence as a revenue clerk ( karkun ) of Dhanaji 
Jadav and later his diwan ( 1707). Periraps he escaped 
capture during the campaign of Aurangzeb at Poona and 
Khed ( 1703-04 ) as he was not in the main flighting force 
but merely a revenue officer supplying animals, transport 
and provisions to both sides. Sardesai writes that during 
1699-1704 Shahu and Balaji ( and also Jai Singh 11 ) ‘became 
well attached to each other*. It was Balaji (along with 
others ) who induced Dhanaji to desert Tara Bai just before 
the battle of Khed and join Shahu as his commander-in 
-chief ( Senapati ). Shahu thus won his 'first important 
victory* at Khed. On his coronation Shahu entitled him 
Senakarte (lit. maker of armies ) or agent in charge of 
the army ( Jan. 1708 ) for recruiting new troops. The 
Brahman clerk supplemented his pen with the sword and 
participated in many a battle. His civil and mititary 
ability enabled him to render invaluable services to Shahu 
by bringing order and efficiency in administration. He had 
participated in the raid to Khandesh and plunder of Junnar. 

Shahu's position stabilised : Balaji’s problem was three¬ 
fold—to strengthen Shahu’s cause by gaining as many 
supporters as possible, to restore peace and order in the 
kingdom and to keep the turbulent Maratha bands usefully 
employed. Balaji’s first task^ was to stabilise the position 
of Shahu in relation to the Kolhapur branch and also 
disaffected elements and rebels. Recruiting a new army 
( later on called Huzrat or king’s own troops ) with loans 
from bankers and friends, Balaji defeated the defecting 
Chandrasen. Next he tried to end the prevailing anarchy 
and restore internal order in the kingdom by sternly 
suppressing the freebooters and rebels. Though unsuccess¬ 
ful at first, he crushed the robber-chieftains, Damaji 
Thorat of Hingangaon and Udaji Chavan. He also subdued 
Krishna Rao Khatavkar, a Mughal mansabdar entitled 
Maharaja, a partisan of Daud Khan and Tara Bai (Dec* 
i7n.)* .By 1712-13 Balaji was able to solve some major 
internal problems. ^ r 
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Perhaps Balaji Vishwanath also incited a rebellion in 
Kolhapur ( 1714 ). where Tara Bai’s fortunes after the 
initial glow, were now fading. She lacked finance. Her 
supporters lacked cohesion. Her senapati, Chandrasen. 
was a braggart without leadership but had his own ambi¬ 
tions. Her able and experienced minister, Raroachandra 
Nilkanth, estranged by her domineering behavior, disliked 
her pro-Mughal anti-Shahu policy and was thinking of 
joining Shahu. But her greatest weakness lay within 
her own family. Her domination came to be opposed. A 
bloodless palace intrigue, perhaps sponsored by Rama- 
chandra, and secretly aided by Balaji Vishwanath*s pledge 
of armed support, hurled her from power ( July-Oct. 1714 ). 
She and her son were put in confinement. Her fellow-wife. 
Rajas Bai, now began to rule as regent of her son, Shambhuji 
first at Panhala and then at Kolhapur. 

Gradually Tara Bai’s other si pporters were also'subdued. 
Chandrasen now went over to the Nizam along with 
Rarabhaji Nimbalkar, Mughal jagirdar of Poona, and 
became his tool against the Marathas. Damaji Thorat whose 
stronghold was destroyed in 1718, joined Shambhuji but 
was captured. Udaji Chavan (Himmat Bahadur) with 
his stronghold at Battishirole, joined Shambhuji. 
Ramachandra Nilkanth, reputed author of Ajnapatra (1715) 
was disappointed in his new master, Shambhuji, and had 
soon to make an exit. But Shahu was not altogether 
free from difficulties on account of the dual monarchy 
which continued as a divisive force in Maharashtra and the 
intrigues of the Nizam. 

Diplomatic achievements: Balaji next sought by 

diplomacy to reestablish the prestige of the government. 
His first diplomatic achievement was the winning over of 
Kanhoji Angria, the hereditary Maratha admiral and 
warden of the west coast. He had grown very powerful 
during the time of Rajaram and Tara Bai. He joined 
Shahu on his return from the Mughal camp. But he toed 
the line of the senapati, joined Kolhapur and advanced 
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via the Bhor Ghat to capture important forts (Rajmaci|i 
and Lohagarh) on the Deccan highway. So Shahu had 
deputed his Peshwa to protect the Konkan and crush the 
admiral* But the Peshwa was defeated and captured and 
even Satara was threatened. Neither the pratinidhi 
Parshuram Trimbak nor any of the eight pradhans came 
forward to save their king in this grave peril. Balaji 
volunteered himself and was appointed Peshwa ( 17 
Nevember 1713) as he wanted to have full authority to 
deal with Angria. As a Konkani and an old friend of 
Angria, he had not much difficulty in pursuading him 
to join Shahu and reconciling him. By a mutually advan¬ 
tageous treaty (8 February 1714) concluded at Valvan 
near Lonavla, he released the Peshwa and transferred his 
fealty from Kolhapur to Satara. Shahu allowed him to 
retain 10 forts and 16 strongholds below the ghats, acknow¬ 
ledged him as sarkhel ( admiral ) of the Maratha fleet, 
and agreed to protect him from his neighbouring enemies,— 
the Siddis, the Portuguese and the English on whom he 
levied the 'chauth of the Sea*. The treaty demarcated 
the territories of the admiral and the Chhatrapati, It also 
doomed the cause of Tara Bai. Down to his death in 
1729 Kanhoji continued as an equal ally ( and not as a 
vassal ) of the Peshwas. Similar terms of settlement were 
also given to other feudatories, laying the foundation of 
a new constitution. The Siddi of Janjira now kept the 
peace with the Angina ( 1715-32 >. But the English still 
held out. 

After restoring order at home and saving the country 
from peril, Balaji could turn his attention to enforcing the 
sovereign rights of Shahu and then to. empire-building • 
It was in the field of foreign policy that the Peshwa scored 
his second and most significant diplomatic achievement. 
His farsight and ambition prompted him to think of freeing 
the country from foreign yoke. The vassal of Delhi, as 
Shahu still was, must be absolute ruler over Shivaji’s 
kingdom ( Swarajya ). The time was propitious. In 
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place of the shrewd soldier-statesman Nizam came Sayyid 
Husain All Khan as viceroy of the Deccan ( 1715). 
Between the constant menace of the court-intrigues of 
the emperor and the Turanis and even threat to his life 
•on the one hand and the ever-present depredations of the 
Marathas who even defeated him in 17I6 and 1717 on 
the other, Husain Aii found himself between the devil and 
the deep sea. The need of self-preservation led Husain 
Ali, after two years of futile efforts to check the Marathas, 
to negotiate with them through his Maratha adviser, an 
old diplomat, Shankaraji Malhar, QK-sachiv of Rajaram. 
The Marathas also grasped the long-awaited opportunity 
to establish direct contact with Delhi and end the ‘internal 
and external troubles, dissension and treason among their 
followers, the unstable character of the imperial adminis¬ 
tration, disorder all round.’ By the Sayyid-Maratha 
Pact of 1718, Shahu was (i) to get Shivaji’s swarajya 
and recent Maratha conquests in Khandesh, Berar, 
Gondwana, Hyderabad and the Karnatak in return for a 
tribute of ten lakhs of rupees, ( ii ) the right to collect 
^hauth and sardeshmukhi in the six Deccan subahs, in 
return respectively for keeping a force of 15,000 for the 
emperor’s service and maintaining law and order. His 
mother, wife, brother, followers, still hostages in the court, 
were to be returned to Shahu. Thanks to the Peshwa’s 
statecraft Shahu’s title as the lawful ruler of Maharashtra 
was established, though he agreed not to harm Shambhuji. 
With Husain All’s guarantee of securing imperial confirma¬ 
tion Shahu and his Peshwa tried to implement the treaty. 

True, the imperial grants merely legalised the de facto 
position of the Marathas, yet this itself was a source of 
^eat advantage to them. The treaty was a watershed 
in Maratha history. It gave Shahu the much-coveted 
legal status. From being the sworn enemies of the empire 
they had jumped into the position of co-partners in the 
imperial revenues and political power. Shahu came to 
have almost half of the total revenues in Central and 
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Peninsular India besides the important sovereign right oF 
maintaining law and order with an army. It also gave 
the Marathas freedom to expand. In vain did Farrukhsiyar 
bark at *this base surrender of his rights and territories'. 
Husain Ali, accompanied by 15.000 horsemen of his 
Maratha allies, rushed ( November 1718 ) to Delhi against 
the emperor and his anti-Sayyid supporters. The emperor 
was deposed, blinded and later murdered. ( Feb. 1719)» 
Thereafter three emperors were set up in quick succession 
by the Sayyid Brothers. 

The Delhi march of the Marathas ‘not as mercenaries* 
but as allies and supporters of the kingmakers' was *a 
momentous episode*. It considerably added to their prestige. 
As eye-witness of the utter prostration of the Mughal 
empire, where the emperors were puppets or prisoners of 
powerful, ambitious and unscrupulous nobles, they could 
dream of making and unmaking kings and enunciate a 
policy of ‘founding a Maratha empire on the ruins of the 
Mughal empire'. To further his scheme Balaji sought to 
secure the cooperation of the Rajputs in Northern India. 
He returned only after extracting three orders from 
Muhammad Shah, re: chauth, sardeshmukhi and swarajya 
( March 1719 ), which constituted the ‘Magna Carta* of the 
Maratha rights. In the Deccan Nizam-ul-Mulk ( during 
his second viceroyalty ) had no other alternative but to- 
acquiesce in the Mamtha claim to co-sharing in revenue 
and power. 

Some writers criticise this arrangement as being ‘shackles 
of slavery', for Shahu acknowledged Mughal sovereignty. 
Sardesai, however, justifies Balaji's policy, and compares 
it with Clive*s acceptance of diwani of Bengal. Just as 
the English got the substance by acknowledging the 
phantom authority of the Emperor, so ‘by offering Maratha 
help to the emperor Balaji secured real power, a plan 
which deserves to be acclaimed as consummate*. 

' Internal Administration : Another means of establishing 
;'^i^cc in the country was restoration of the crv:» govern* 
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meat. The pratinidhi and the members of the Council of 
Eight {ashtapradhan) were appointed. Though the pratinidhi 
was superior in theory, the Peshwa now became the real 
head of the Maratha state. But, with the powerful 
Maratha sardars virtually exercising independent sway in 
their respective jurisdictions ( during the last 25 years ), 
themselves jealous of the primacy of the Peshwa, it was 
impossible to go back to the days of Shivaji^s centralised 
despotism. A decentralised confederacy was the only 
practicable solution of the problem of government. The 
Maratha confederacy was founded on the basis of the 
Mughal grant of chauth and sardeshmukhi. The task of' 
collecting these was assigned by Balaji to virtually idepen- 
dent Maratha chieftains ( growing up with the revival of 
jagir system under Rajaram ). who thus not only grew in 
power but often served as mercenary partisans of quarrelling 
Mughal nobles. The Peshwa, the pratinidhi^ the senapati, 
the sena saheb subah, and other Maratha chieftains collected 
these dues from their respective spheres of influence. 

The system of revenue collection was a characteristic 
and ingenious device of Balaji. The Marathas owed their 
power largely to it. (i) The state purposely preferred^ 
assignments on other proprietors to a lump sum or solid 
territory. A huge host of collectors fanned out in Mughal 
dominions, not only guarding Maratha interests but also 
getting opportunities of spreading their influence and 
pretexts for interference and encroachments. 

(ii) The demand was calculated on the standard 
assessments of Todar Mai or Malik Ambar. But as the 
war-devastated areas could never pay them, arrears and, 
with them, causes of war were ever present. 

( iii ) The revenue was apportioned among the chiefs 
in a way which ensured their respective interests in 
collecting for the common state funds. But none had a 
campact area that would make him independent. 

(iv) It was deliberately made complicated so that 
power would gravitate to the Peshwa’s fellow caste: 
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Brahman collectors and agents. (This will be discussed 
later). 

Thus by strengthening the position of the Chhatrapati 
the Peshwa restored peace and order in harassed 
Maharashtra and thereby tried to secure the prosperity of 
the common people and also made his office significant. 
But the services of Balaji also contained seeds of weakness 
and disservice. For all these arrangements tended to 
reduce the power of the king ultimately. Balaji has, 
therefore, to bear the discredit of undermining the strength 
of t^ Maratha kingship ( H. N. Sinha ). 

^Estimate : Balaji died in April 1720. Though Khafi 
Khan calls him one of ‘the most intelligent generals of 
Raja Shahu’, he was more a statesman than a general. 
He *had a calm, comprehensive and commanding intellect, 
an imaginative and aspiring disposition, and an aptitude 
for ruling rude natures by moral force, a genius for 
•diplomatic combinations and a mastery of finance’ ( Richard 
Carnac Temple). 

The period of seven years of Balaji’s peshwaship was 
too short for establishing Maratha supremacy in the 
Deccan in the teeth of turmoils within the state, and the 
opposition of the Nizam, the Siddis and the Portuguese 
outside. Nor was it possible to assert Maratha hegemony 
in the north, in Malwa and Gujrat or even to protect Hindu 
religion and culture. „ True, a Maratha confederacy was 
born, but the underlying motivation of the chiefs constitu¬ 
ting it was self-interest and not service to the state. It 
was left for Baji Rao to build the superstructure on the 
broad foundations laid down by his father. 
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Section B 

SHAHU AND BAJI RAO I ( 1720-40 ) 

I. BAJI RAO BECOMES PESHWA 

Peshwaship becomes hereditary : Baji Rao I played a 
distinguished role in moulding the destiny of the Maratha 
country. Born on 18 August 1700, he succeeded his father, 
Balaji Vishwanath, as Peshwa. The post was not then 
regarded as hereditary but was already tending to be so. 
Raja Shahu, out of gratitude for his father^s services, and 
considering him to be more suitable than others, invested 
the young lad ( then only 19 or 20) with the post on his 
return from the field, in spite of the opposition of a 
hostile party led by the pratinidhi Sripat Rao and the 
senapati, Khande Rao Dabhade. By his success in the 
field of battle and gradual establishment of his supremacy, 
Baji Rao practically controlled both the civil and military 
administration and made his peshwaship the central feature 
in the Maratha state. He is, therefore, considered to be 
^the real founder of the institution of hereditary peshwa* 
contrary to ShivajPs principle of administration. Hence¬ 
forth the office remained within this family till 1818. 

Character : Baji Rao justified Shahu*s choice by his 
extraordinary brilliance. A remarkable personality, he 
possessed, in the words of Grant Duif, *both the head to 
plan and the hand to execute*. Trained in administration, 
civil and military, and diplomacy alike and accompanying 
his father to Delhi, he was fully conversant with the trends 
of domestic and foreign politics. Unlike his father, who 
was more a statesman than a soldier, Baji Rao was both. 
Unlike his brother Chimnaji Baji Rao had a robust, hardy 
constitution. Though fairly well educated, he was not as 
learned as his father. But being a revenue expert, he 
was fully equipped to direct state affairs. He was inspired 
:by the life stories of Shivaji, Ramchandra Amatya and 
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Santaji Ghorepade. Opening career to talent and ability, 
irrespective of caste or class, he formed his own band of 
devoted followers and warriors roused to fever-heat by the 
war of liberation, with whom he could sweep the country 
from the Deccan to the north in a series of dashing 
campaigns. 

Baji Rao’s Tasks : Several difficult problems, domestic 
and foreign, faced the young Peshwa as a legacy from the 
past. The first was the relation between the King and 
his feudatories. To be really effective Maratha kingship 
must override the overmighty chieftains. The second 
was to define the relation between Satara and Kolhapur 
families. The third was to maintain the independence 
and security of the swarajya ( Maratha dominion ) as well 
as to assert Maratha supremacy in the Deccan, as against 
the capable and shrewd Mughal governor of the Deccan, 
the Nizam, the grasping Siddis of Janjira, and the 
Portuguese. The fourth was to establish Maratha claims 
in Malwa and Gujrat beyond the Narmada and even further 
beyond. 

During the next twenty years Baji Rao handled alt 
these problems boldly and skilfully. These problems of 
domestic and foreign politics were so inextricably connected 
that it is not possible to deal with them exactly in the 
above order. 


II. BAJI RAO*S IMPERIAL POLICY OF 
HINDU PAD PADSHAHl 

(a ) The Peshwa vs. the Pratinidhi : Pros and cons. 
Shivaji made his people united and established a state. < 
It was Balaji Vishwanath who conceived the policy of Hindu 
Pad Padshahi or the establishment of Hindu sovereignty. 
Going to Delhi along with the Sayyid Brothers as king¬ 
makers he had a first hand knowledge of the rotten 
political condition of the Mughal empire—the abeyance 
of the monarchy and the factious court politics') the-^ 
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•corruption of officers and consequential rapid decline’ of 
the empire, which was immensely favourable to the 
Marathas for establishing their bverlordship of Hindustan. 
This policy of northward expansion found *a most fearless 
champion’ in Baji Rao who had also accompanied his 
father to the north. Immediately on ^assuming office he 
tried to implement this imperial policy. In fact times 
had considerably changed for the Marathas as compared 
to the post-Shivaji period. The age of a defensive struggle 
for survival and national independence was over, that 
for an offensive for imperial expansion or hegemony began. 
Even in the last days of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Maratha 
had made regular raids into Gujarat and Malwa and now 
Baji Rao transformed these into a definite official policy 
of expansion beyond the Narmada through the rich and 
fertile plains of Malwa and extending Maratha rule into 
the heart of Hindustan. Though young and imaginative 
he possessed rare foresight. He thought this bold plan 
would keep the energies of the turbulent Maratha 
chieftains disturbing internal peace usefully occupied in 
extending Maratha dominions and so lead to peace at 
home. 

This ambitious policy of Baji Rao was opposed by the 
pratinidhif Sripat Rao. In theory the pralinidhi or 
Maratha viceroy was the first official and the Peshwa the 
second in the court. Many including the pratinidhi were 
jealous of the sudden meteoric rise and supremacy of 
this young Chitpavan Brahman. ^ In Shahu’s council the 
pratinidhi criticised Rao’s policy of invading Hindustan 
as rash and impudent and he advised the king of an 
alternative programme aiming at consolidation of Maratha 
power in south : (i) conquest of the Konkan, where 
the Siddis had recovered their position in many ways ; 
( ii ) reduction of Kolhapur ; (iii ) reconquest of the 
Karnatak ; ( iv ) organisation of the finances ; and ( v ) 
•creation of a strong army, all leading to the establishment 
4 >f a stable organisation..^In other words Sripat Rao 
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«Bphftsised that Maratha power should first be concentrated^ 
in the Dcccan before venturing on a northern expansion. 
VThe pratinidhi was not opposed to an expansionist polky. 
Only he emphasised the necessity. of wise caution and 
hoped that expansion in the north should follow, not 
precede, consolidation in the south. He was eager to- 
befriend and settle matters with the Nizam. The two 
statesmen thus differed as regards the direction and the 
time of Maratha expansion, the relative priority of expan¬ 
sion and administration and the attitude and policy to be 
adopted towards the Nizam. But behind all these specific 
differences there was one fundamental question of power, 
—who was to dominate the council, the Peshwa or the 
pratinidhi. For the time being, the Peshwa^s policy was 
crowned with success but perhaps the pratinidhi was 
wiser in advocating a policy of consolidation before 
expansion. While the Marathas expanded their power 
in north certain dangers began to raise their heads in 
the south. A hostile Muslim power viz., the Nizam, was 
left in the rear, always acting as a drag on the Marathas 
from behind. The field was left for the eventual rise of 
another Muslim power in Mysore, Haidar Ali. The 
ground was prepared foi* internal conflicts between Indian 
powers in the Peninsula which enabled the Europeanv 
powers to fish in the troubled waters, out of which the 
English established their political power after the failure 
of the French, Wl^t the Marathas lost by failing to 
consolidate in the south was ulimately gained by English. 

For the time being, Baji Rao’s eloquence swept aside 
all opposition. He emphasised the weakness of the 
Mughal court split up by quarrelling factions, which led. 
them to seek Maratha help in the exciting game of making 
and unmaking kings. He wanted to utilise the political 
vacuum in the Mughal empire. To him the conquest of the 
Karnatak was a domestic matter which could easily be 
effected by the household troops. Discounting the power 
of the Nizam, the Peshwa would not only hold him iin< 
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check but also expand in the north. He appealed to . the 
plundering instincts of the Maratha chieftains by pointing 
to the richness of Northern India. Finally he dwelt on 
the friendship of the Hindu powers towards the Marathas* 
In arguing his case, Baji Rao considered this to be a fit 
occasion to drive away the strangers from Hindusthan. 
*Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree : the 
branches will fall of themselves. Thus should the 
Maratha flag fly from the Krishna to the Indus*. The 
metaphor was so impressive, the temptation was so irresis¬ 
tible that Shahu was overwhelmed in uttering : ‘You are 

the noble son of a worthy father.....You shall plant it 

upon the Himalayas*. From now on the face of the 
Marathas was turned towards the north and the north 
gate of Poona fort came to be called the Delhi gate, 
because the objective was Delhi. Baji Rao not only gave 
an impassioned expression to this policy, bnt he also 
outlined the two essentials for the success of this policy. 
The first was the rapid distintegration of Mughal empire 
and second, friendliness of Rajputs. There was no doubt 
about the first point. As regards the second he realised 
that he must secure the alliance of Rajputs and other 
Hindu chieftains. To evoke the sympathy of the Hindus^ 
he spoke of Hindu Pad Padshahi. 

But it is a mistake to think that Baji Rao was not 
interested in the south. Indeed he was very keen in 
spreading Maratha supremacy in the south. ( 1 ) In 1724 
when the emperor asked Maratha help against the Nizam 
Baji Rao demanded in return tlie grant of the entire 
subah of Hyderabad and the virtual right to nominate 
the Mughal viceroy of the Deccan. He did not agree 
with the optimistic view of the pratinidhi that Marathas 
could overrun the Karnatak without incurring the 
hostility of the Nizam. Again the Deccan formed an 
important subject of discussions with the emperor in 1736 
and with the Nizam in 173S. 

(2) The Deccan could not be mastered with the 
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resources of Maharastra alone for the Nizam was a very 
clever and determined enemy. That is why he wanted to 
systematise the occasional raids into the rich provinces 
of Malwa and Gujrat and annex them. Both these pro¬ 
vinces were highly covetable in many ways,—political* 
strategic and economic. Malwa held a key position in the 
security of the empire. In Maratha hands this link between 
Hindustan and the Deccan would be a wedge between 
Delhi and Hyderabad and thus separate or weaken them. 
The Nizam could be isolated without any fear from Delhi. 
Further it controlled the commercial and military routes 
from Delhi to the Deccan and Gujrat. Centrally situated, 
it was a convenient base to attack the surrounding areas 
of Rajputana, Gujrat, the Deccan and Bundelkhand. It 
was, therefore, coveted by Jai Singh II of Jaipur, by the 
Nizam and also by the Marathas as a base for advance 
into Northern India. Economically it was very rich on 
account of its high class crops and flourishing textile 
industry. Mughal administration in Malwa was rapidly 
collapsing. Likewise Gujrat, since its conquest by Akbar, 
was highly prized by the Mughals. To Aurangzeb it was 
the ‘beauty and ornament of India’. Its wealth was 
derived from handicrafts and trade. Its two ports. Broach 
and Surat, emporiums of international trade ever since 
1st century A. D., served as outlets of the rich merchandise 
not only of its own but also of its rich hinterlands in 
Khandesh, Malwa, E^rar and even Northern India, as well 
as gateways through which people of different categories 
flocked to India from Turkey, Arabia, iChorasan and 
Persia in South Asia and Egypt, Zanzibar and Barbary 
in East Africa. All this explains the economic motivation 
behind Maratha imperialism. Hence Maratha hegemony 
in Malwa and Gujrat would be the first step to the found- 
tion of an expansive and strong Maratha empire. 

(b) The Maratha Conquests in Malwa and Gujrat^ 
The Maratha conquests in Malwa and Gujrat were effected 
jiu three principal stages : ( 1 } by claiming chauth and 
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sardeshmukhi ; ( 2) demanding cession of territory and 
•establishing spheres of influence of the Maratha chieftains ; 
•and lastly ( 3 ) annexation. 

Unsuccessful in direct confrontation with the Mughals 
•during Aurangzeb's prolonged Deccan wars, the Marathas 
hegan to plunder the empire*s outlying provinces of Malwa 
and Gujrat,—Malwa from 1699 and (jujrat regularly 
from 1705 (leaving the occasional attacks during 1664- 
1704). By 1720, these raids became a regular feature. 
'Ulaims to chauth had been advanced even as early as the 
time of Shivaji and officially these were put forward from 
1717 by Shahu before governor Husain Ali. In 1719 Balaji 
Visvanath came to Delhi and also demanded it* But the 
claims were not granted and the Marathas continued their 
raids. During the Nizam’s rebellion Maratha support 
was coveted both by the emperor and the Nizam. But 
neither recognised the Maratha claims to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi. After the Nizam’s defeat by the Peshwa 
in 1728 the Mughals had to feel ths full weight of the 
Maratha pressure in these two provinces. Without 
realising the significance of this Maratha threat, the Mughals 
left the local governors to deal with the situation, which 
was a mistake. 

Synchronous with the imperial grants of chauth and 
sardeshmukhi in the Deccan ( 1719) were the Maratha 
assignments of different areas to different chieftains for reali¬ 
sing these in areas not covered by the former. Thus to the 
Peshwa were assigned IChandesh, part of Balaghat and 
later on Malwa up to the Jamuna. • The senapati Khande 
Rao Dabhade was asked to collect the dues in Bagian and 
Gujrat. 

Malwa : As the demand for chauth for Malwa was 
not conceded, the Peshwa became active first in Khandesh 
in 1721 and then in Malwa in 1723. Crossing the Narmada 
in his first concerted move to enforce the claim for 
^hautht he entered Malwa, defeated its Mughal governor 
and captured its capital, Ujjain. The Nizam, then in 
jSECI-13 
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rebellion against Delhi, courted the Peshwa. In June, 
1725, the new uncompromising Mughal governor of Malwa, 
Girdhar Bahadur ( 1722-23 and again 1725-28 ), a Hindu 
Brahman, refused to surrender to the Marathas. The- 
Peshwa left his subordinate chieftains, Udaji Pawar at 
Dhar, Ranoji Sindhia at Ujjain, and Malhar Rao Holkar 
at Indore and Damaji Gaekwad and others in different 
parts of the province to realise chauth contributions^ 
They found their principalities in these places, and regular 
Maratha officers were appointed to collect chauth* As Grant 
Duff observes: *Baji Rao comprehended the nature of 
predatory power and perceived its growth in turbulence 
and anarchy for which the system of distributing the 
revenue was the first remedy ; he foresaw that confusion 
abroad would tend to order at home and that as com¬ 
mander of distant expeditions he should acquire the 
direction of a larger force than any other chief of the- 
empire. The revenues of the Deccan would improve by 
withdrawing the hordes of horse which unprofitably 
consumed them.’ Girdhar was killed at the battle of 
Amjhera, conducted by Chimnaji in November 1728* 
Malwa fell into Maratha hands. Here the Marathas were 
helped by Hindu allies like the new friendly Mughal 
governor, Jai Singh II of Jaipur, and Nandalal Mandloi 
Chaudhuri of Indore. The Marathas made important 
gains in Malwa which were divided among his lieutenants. 
Next Baji Rao, to ij^ieplenish his empty coffers, swept into 
Bundelkhand where Chhatrasal and the Mughal governor 
were in conflict (November 1728). Muhammad Khan 
Bangash was besieged at Jaitpur and forced to surrender all 
his conquests in Bundelkhand ( 1729 ). He now agreed not 
to attack the Bundelas in future and remain satisfied with 
the existing tribute. The grateful Bundela Raja agreed to 
pay chauth and ceded several districts which were placed 
under an officer, Govinda Ballal Bundele. A kind of 
perpetual offensive-defensive alliance between the Marathaa- 
and the Bundelas was formed. Maratha armies camped in. 
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Malwa. Thus the year 1728-29 proved to be a Hurning point' 
in the history of the Marathas. 

Gujrat : The peshwaship of Baji Rao was marked by 
Mughal-Maratha conflict in Gujrat, which grew extremely 
complex owing to internal differences between rival Maratha 
chieftains, rival Mughal governors and their deputies and 
governors of Gujrat ports. Finally Gujrat*was conquered 
by the Marathas by the efforts of two families, the 
Dabhades and the Gaekwads. In 1723 the Marathas 
imposed a regular tribute from Gujrat. Two years later, 
Gujrat was transferred from the Nizam to Sarbuland Khan. 
But the former's deputy Hamid Khan resisted the latter's 
deputy with the help of the Marathas. In return the 
Marathas were given the chauth of certain districts north 
of river Mahi. Gujrat came to be repeatedly invaded by 
the Marathas and had no rest. They troubled the new 
governor in several ways. Gujrat was strangled by the 
Marathas. Prom 1727 it came to be ravaged by the rival 
agents of Peshwa Baji Rao and Senapati Trimbak Rao 
( commander-in-chief). By a settlement with Sarbuland 
Khan chauth and sardeshmukhi were to be paid if the 
Peshwa helped to establish peace in the province. As Baji 
Rao was busy in the Deccan and Malwa the pact was not 
at first confirmed for two years and the Marathas practically 
seized the whole of southern Gujrat. It was only in 
1730 that this pact was confirmed and Baji Rao entered 
Gujrat. The Mughal government replaced Sarbuland Khan 
by Abhay Singh but the new governor also signed a pact 
with Baji Rao in Februry 1731 agreeing to pay chauth of 
13 lakhs on condition that other Marathas would be expelled 
from Gujrat. So besides recognition of the right of chauth 
and sardeshmukhi the Marathas obtained control of 
districts where they could realise their claims. The defeat 
and destruction of the commander-in-chief Trimbak Rao 
Dabhade by Baji Rao in 1731 did not improve matters for 
the Mughals and now the Gaekwad became more pro¬ 
minent. Shahu patched up an agreement between the two 
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sardars and assigned the greater part of Gujrat to the nev 
commander-in-chief. In 1733 Abhay Singh* the Mughal 
governor, had Pilaji Gaekwad murdered treacherously. 
But the Marathas compelled Abhay Singh to withdraw 
to Marwar. 

The stage was now set for annexation. In 1736 during 
negotiations with the emperor, Baji Rao demanded the 
cession of Malwa and Gujrat. The new Gaekwad, Damaji, 
was given the title of *Sena-khaskher for consolidating 
the Peshwa’s power in Gujrat. The imperialists tried 
to recover Gujrat in 1740 by appointing another governor 
Fakhruddin, but he never took charge. The last traces 
of Mughal rule in Gujrat disappeared when Ahmedabad 
fell in 1753. It only remained to legalise the position by 
a formal grant from the emperor. The Marathas extended 
their sway to Kathiawar up to the sea except Broach, Surat 
and Cambay. 

(c) Maratha-Nizam Relations 

The rise of Baji Rao practically coincided with a revolu¬ 
tionary change in Delhi court politics i.e., the fall of the 
Sayyids and the rise of the Nizam. The Nizam was a great 
obstacle on the path of Maratha expansion and he excelled 
in astute diplomacy and cunning intrigue no less than gene¬ 
ralship. Long and bitter was their conflict. The relations of 
the Marathas with ehe Nizam passed through several stages 
and influenced Maratha activities in Malwa and Gujrat. 

First Stage ( 1713-21 ) : It was during the first vice¬ 
royalty of the Nizam ( May 1713 - June 1715) over the 
Deccan which fascinated him that the main outline of his 
future policy of *inveterate hostility* towards the Marathas 
was formed and he mastered the Deccani mode of fighting. 
Secure in its long distance from Delhi it had great 
potentialities for his ambition. As the Marathas were 
his only obstacle here it was necessary to check their 
expansive activities. For a time he had to be absent* 
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being transferred and succeeded by Husain Ali. After 
the fall of the Sayyids the Nizam began to oppose the 
Maratha claims to chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Deccan 
but was not always successful against them. While 
respecting the imperial grant conferring these on the 
Marathas, the Nizam resisted the posting of Maratha agents 
near his capital Auiangabad. As this meant conflict, he 
thought of distracting them by fomenting internal dis¬ 
sensions. So he tried to instigate Shambhuji II of the 
Kolhapur family to prefer claims for chauth and sardes^ 
hmukhU On the other hand Baji Rao tried to check the 
Nizam's opposition by procuring Muhammad Shah's 
confirmation of the treaty of 1718 in March 1719. 

The Nizam's second viceroyalty of the Deccan ( 1720-21 ) 
displayed his earlier hostile attitude towards the Marathas. 
Baji Rao preferred resort to arms. But Shahu counselled 
moderation and amicable settlement. The two leaders, 
the Peshwa and the Nizam, met for the first time in January 
1721 in a friendly meeting near Chikalthan, east of Chalis- 
gaon, but no lasting or tangible agreement followed. The 
Karnatak proved to be the apple of discord between them. 
The Nizam claimed it as a legacy from Bijapur and 
Golkunda. But the Marathas, interested there since 
the time of Shahuji, regarded it as their own hunting 
ground. So the two became bitter opponents. 

2nd Stage ( 1721-24): Requested by the emperor the 
Nizam went to Delhi and was appointed Wazir on the 
death of Amin Khan and remained there till 1724. Baji 
Rao was now free to develop his expansionist policy in 
the north except that the Nizam's activities in Gujrat 
and Malwa became menacing. The Nizam’s deputy, 
Mubariz, ignored the agreement of chauth which caused 
hostilities with the Marathas. The Nizam’s ultimate 
ambition was to break away from the empire and to 
become independent in the Deccan with Malwa and, if 
possible, Gujrat. This was opposed both by the Marathas 
and the Rajput rulers of Jaipur and Mar war. But the 
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shrewd Nizam attempted to remain friendly with the 
Marathas. He met Baji Rao for the second time at 
Badaksha ( or Bolasha ? ) nearly 25 miles South of Dohad 
on Malwa-Gujrat border in February 1723 and, according to 
Sardesai, exercised a loose hold on Malwa and Gujrat. 

3rd Stage ( 1724): The emperor became alarmed at 
the growth in the power of the Nizam over the three pro¬ 
vinces of the Deccan, Malwa and Gujrat and transferred 
him to Oudh. So the Nizam rebelled towards the end 
of December 1723. The Marathas came to be courted 
by both sides. The emperor negotiated with Shahu and 
appointed Mubariz ( Nizam’s deputy ) governor of Hydera¬ 
bad with secret instructions to kill the Nizam. It was now 
a question of bidding. Mubariz rejected the staggering 
Maratha demands aimed at making them 'masters of the 
Deccan and protectors of the emperor’ ( e. g., confirmation 
of former grants of chauth and sardeshmukhi in the Deccan ; 
chauth from Malwa and Gujrat ; non-payment of tribute 
for the claim to sardeshmukhi ; restoration of some forts 
still under Mughals ; cession of Hyderabad to Fatesingh 
Bhonsle ; appointment of the Deccan Subahdar to be 
dictated by the Marathas ). 

To check these moves the Nizam, whose position as 
Wazir was risky, also began negotiations with the Marathas 
and tried to win over the Peshwa. These two had another 
friendly meeting ^t Nalcha near Dhar (18 May 1724 ) 
without any commitment. It has, however, been surmised 
by Dighe that the Nizam might have made promises at 
the cost of the empire, perhaps by recognising former 
grants and also encouraging claims on Malwa and Gujrat 
and subsidizing ^their army. There is difference of opinion 
regarding the outcome. According to older historians ( cf. 
Rawlinson ), Shahu, who did not like the Nizam’s deputy, 
wanted to help the Nizam and so Baji'Rao had to fight side 
by side at Shakarkhedla ( Shakarkhera ) in Berar with his 
rival, the Nizam ( 28 Oct. 1724 ), But it was the first and the 
last. Sardesai finds it difficult to determine the part played 
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the Marathas; Dighe holds that the Peshwa helped 
the Hizam on his own before taking Shahu's consent. 
Mubariz, already hard-pressed by the Peshwa's horsemen, 
was killed. The Nizam rewarded the Peshwa and agreed 
not to oppose the Marathas in Malwa and Gujrat. 

The battle of Shakarkhelda or Shakarkhera proved to 
be *a turning point’ in the history of the Deccan. It marked 
the virtual independence of the Nizam and the foundation 
of the Hyderabad state, as a new permanent factor in the 
Deccan politics. The Nizam transferred his capital from 
Aurangabad to Hyderabad, more centrally situated and 
far from Maratha territory. The future of the Marathas 
became linked up with fortunes of Hyderabad. The 
-emperor had no other alternative but to pardon the Nizam 
and confirmed him in the government of the Deccan though 
he was deprived of the post of minister and of the provinces 
of Malwa and Gujrat as well. The Nizam wrote to the 
emperor and tried to justify his conduct in order to conceal 
hisvposition. He acknowledged the de jure suzerainty of the 
emperor, but became the de facto sovereign in the Deccan, 
independent in administration and free to dictate his own 
policy.^It was in this background that the Peshwa and the 
Pratinidhi differed on the future relations of the Marathas 
with the Nizam. The pratinidhi expected that the Nizam 
would continue to show goodwill to the Marathas because 
the Marathas and the Nizam co-operated in the Karnatak 
on two occasions (172S-6) afterwards. But in his jealousy of 
the Peshwa and being courted by the Nizam, the pratinidhi 
could not realise the deeper motives of the Nizam. 
The Nizam knew that Delhi was hostile to him and so 
he practically acquiesced in Baji Rao’s northern schemes of 
-expansion. But he could not tolerate the complete subordina¬ 
tion of Malwa and Gujrat to the Marathas because it 
would isolate him from Delhi and weaken his position in 
the Deccan. Hence the Nizam’s policy was as follows : 

(i) to set Delhi and the Marathas against each other, 
so that neither would be free to check him ; 
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(ii) not to allow either to be too powerful; to maintaitr 
a delicate balance* maintain outward friendship with the* 
Maratbas, and yet not completely breaking away from- 
Delhi ; 

(iii) to interfere in the internal politics of the MarathaS' 
by playing on the two hostile royal camps of Satara and' 
Kolhapur and diverting Baji Rao from the Deccan by 
perpetual intrigues with Kolhapur and the Maratha generals^, 
and rivals of the Peshwa. Only a calculating politician, 
like the Nizam could pursue this complex, subtle and' 
shrewd three-fold policy. On the whole he was successful 
in maintaining his position. 

4th Stage ( 1724-28 ): From Shakarkhera to Palkhed„ 
the peace between the Nizam and the Marathas proved to 
be a temporary truce. Baji Rao’s policy was to check the 
northward advance of the Nizam by getting a foothold 
in Malwa and Gujrat. On the other hand the Nizam was. 
apprehensive of the Maratha sweep in Malwa and Gujrat^ 
the presence of Maratha tax-collectors in Hyderabad and 
Maratha encroachments in the Karnatak, levying chauth 
and sardeshmukhi on Mysore and Arcot. For the time 
being the Nizam joined. Shahu’s expedition to the Karnatak 
during 1725 and 1727. But he instructed his own com¬ 
mander to check the Marathas because the Karnatak was 
claimed to be his own sphere. The internal Satara- 
Kolhapur rivarly, the Peshwa-Pratinidhi rift and the 
dislike of the Marathal^ardars of the Chitpavan domination' 
enabled the Nizam to fish in these troubled waters. The 
Nizam, Sambhuji and Trimbak Rao combined against 
Shahu and Baji Rao but failed. The contest lasted for 
four years from 1727 to 1731 and passed through three 
phases between ( a ) the Peshwa and the Nizam, between 
(b) the Peshwa and the commander, and between (c) Shahu. 
and Sambhuji. 

( a) Peshwa & Nizam : In 1726 during Baji RaoV 
absence in the Karnatak the Nizam set up Sambhuji as 
Chhatrapati and stopped payment of chauth and sardesh-^ 
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mukhi because it became a disputed matter between Shahu 
and Sambhuji. As representative of the emperor the 
Nizam invited Shahu to submit to his arbitration. He 
also suggested to Shahu to dismiss Baji Rao and negotiate 
with Sambhuji of Kolhapur. Taking advantage of Baji 
Rao’s absence the Nizam and Sambhuji, made a surprise 
attack on Shahu. He was about to yield. But he soon 
recalled his armies and Baji Rao. Rejecting the false moves 
of the Nizam, young Baji Rao decided on war, his first 
against the veteran Nizam. But being ill-equipped, he 
avoided a confrontation with the Nizam’s massive army 
backed by artillery. However, in September 1727 by a 
series of masterly manoeuvres and strategic deployment 
the Peshwa blocked the Nizam’s path at Kasar Bari pass 
( 20 miles east of Manmad ) and drove the Nizam before 
him and across the Godavri, devastating the country. The 
Nizam was drawn into the waterless area between Auranga¬ 
bad and Paithan, where grain and forage could not reach 
him. Entering Aurangabad district the Peshwa plundered 
ialna and around^ Outmarching the Nizam’s army he 
advanced to plunder the wealthy city of Burhanpur^ To 
protect it the Nizam hastened to join his army\ But the 
Peshwa had already advanced to and plundered Gujrat). 
In retaliation of the plunder of his territories, the Nizam 
stormed Poona, where he proclaimed Sambhuji as the 
Chhatrapati) The elusive Peshwa had in the meantime 
left Gujrat and attacked the Nizam’s dominions along the 
Godavari. Leaving Poona under a lieutenant the Nizam 
crossed the Godavari to meet him. He could not get out 
of this predicament. His Kolhapur allies proved to be 
useless.^ Baji Rao’s guerrilla tactics more than made up 
his lack of artillery and made short work of the Nizam’s 
heavy artillery. Totally succumbing to Baji Rao’s attack 
near the town of Palkhcd ( 28 Feb. 1728 ), the Nizam was 
compelled to sue for peace. Unaided, the Peshwa thus 
secured the submission of the greatest general of his time 
and it was a great military achievement of the Peshwa. 
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The Treaty of Mungi Shevagaon ( 6 March 1728 ) was 
a dictated peace. The Nizam agreed to (i) recognise 
Shahu as the sole monarch entitled to chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi in the Deccan, (ii ) reinstate the dismissed Maratha 
tax*collecttors and ( iii ) pay all arrears of chauth and 
sardeshmukhi. The Nizam, however, refused to surrender 
Sambhuji out of chivalry. 

Palkhed was highly significant in the history of the 
Deccan. The Nizam's challenge to Maratha supremacy 
in the Deccan was decisively baffled. It marked a 
- diplomatic triumph over the greatest strategist of the day. 

was a victory of guerrilla tactics over artillery. The 
legality of the southward and eastward advance of the 
Marathas was no longer disputed. Palkhed parried the 
Nizam’s blow against Shahu. It left him as the undisputed 
ruler of the Maratha kingdom with his claims to chauth 
and sardeshmukhi vindicated. It was a shattering blow to 
Baji Rao’s disgruntled rivals in the Maratha court. 
Palkhed Tormed a landmark in the career of Baji Rao* 
( Sardesai ). Indeed it marks an important stage in Baji 
Rao’s career both as a military victory and a diplomatic 
triumph over the ‘redoubted artifices of Aurangzeb’s old 
lieutenant’. J His period of probation now ended. His 
power and influence leaped up in Shahu’s court. Shahu 
began to depend more and more on his saviour. The 
young Chitpavan ^rahman Peshwa finally supplanted 
the pratinidhi at the court. He became free to concentrate 
on Malwa and Gujrat. He could also restrain the self- 
seeking Maratha deserters. But the importance of the 
treaty must not be over-estimated. It is historically wrong 
to say that this treaty established Maratha supremacy 
in the south. The Nizam’s power was not finally 
broken. Nor was the Maratha policy aimed at this. 
Shahu was mainly responsible for preserving the 
Hyderabad state. The renewal of Nizam’s intrigues and 
his presence in the Deccan compelled the Peshwa to 
^be very cautious and made his task of -establishing 
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'Maratha supremacy in Malwa and Gujrat extremely 
difficult. * 

( b ) Peshwa and the Senapati : Shahu had assigned 
Gujrat and parts of Khandesh to the Senapati, But the 
Peshwa claimed half share of Gujrat as it was his brother 
who secured it from the Mughals. -So there was ill>will 
between I eshwa and Senapati. Trimbak Rao Dabhade 
belonging to the anti-Peshwa confederacy, collected troops 
and conspired with Gaekwad and other chieftains and 
also negotiated with the Nizam to do away with the 
Peshwa and save the Raja from the latter’s domination. 
But Baji Rao by dint of his genius and espionage was able 
to nip the conspiracy of Trimbak in the bud. Trimbak 
Rao lost his life in a battle on the plains of Dabhoi near 
Baroda in April 1731. 

The Peshwa-Dabhade conflict is a matter of controversy. 
While the former is sometimes regarded as an aggressor 
who drove the latter to the arms of the Nizam, the latter 
is regarded as a rebel. The truth is that the Senapati tried 
'to protect the Raja’s authority’ and rebelled not against 
Shahu but against the Peshwa but the Senapati committed 
a grave error of judgment for the defeat of the Peshwa 
would have given the Nizam his long-awaited opportunity 
of crippling the Maratha state. Hence this defeat of the 
commander-in-chief was another landmark in the history 
of the Peshwa. It marked the victory over his last and 
greatest Maratha rival and Baji Rao was sovereign in all 
but name. The power of the .commander in Gujrat now 
passed to Gaekwad. 

( c j Shahu vs, Samhhuji : Having lost the Nizam’s 
assistance, Sambhuji, the Kolhapur prince, was defeated 
in March 1730' by the who was sent by Shahu. 

He now made an unconditional surrender. By the treaty 
of W'arna ( April 1731 ) he had to agree to be an honourable 
vassal, the river Warna was fixed as the boundary 
between the two Maratha princes. Though left with only a 
t^hadowy power till his death in 1770, Sambhuji remained 
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as a permanent thorn. The Kolhapur family remained an<£; 
it perpetuated the division in internal Maratha politics. 

Effects on the relation with Nizam : The Nizam’s^ 
expectations had been completely belied. It was not the: 
Peshwa but the Senapati who was defeated. This knocked 
the bottom out of the Nizam’s intrigues. He thought it 
expedient to come to terms with the Peshwa. The Peshwa 
also realised that the Nizam pulled him from behind' 
whenever he turned northwards. Self-interest therefore 
drew the two rivals together. By the Pact of August 
1731 each gave the other a free hand.—the Nizam in the 
south and the Peshwa in the north. By a secret clause 
Baji Rao agreed not to oppose the Nizam in the Deccan 
beyond levying chauth and sardeshmukhi, while the Nizam 
agreed to remain neutral during Peshwa’s invasion of 
Hindustan. This was followed by a secret meeting between 
them in 1732. The.pact was highly significant. It marked 
a complete change in the attitude of the Nizam towards 
the Peshwa. The Nizam’s somersault destroyed all chances- 
of a Delhi-Hyderabad combine against the Marathas. The 
attitude of Delhi towards the Nizam became strict and- 
bitter. 


{d ) Delhi Reactions to the Maratha Push to the 
North : Appeasement or Resistance 

The immediate effeef of this pact proved to be very 
startling. The Marathas poured into Central India irresis¬ 
tibly and occupied Malwa and Bundelkhand. In 1731-32. 
Malwa was invaded. Its helpless Mughal governor> Ahmad 
Khan Bangash (apptd. 1730), accepted the Maratha 
demand of chauth for one year. But the governor who 
roused Delhi’s suspicions by fraternising with the Nizami 
was changed. The appointment of Jai Singh II as the new 
governor of Malwa helped the Marathas there immensely,. 
He had also to agree to pay indemnity and assign 2S 
jM-ovinces in Malwa in lieu of cash. This demand of 
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rterriotorial cessioa in lieu of chauth registered a new stage 
in Mughal-Maratha relation. The Peshwa opened a friendly 
campaign in Rajputana to strengthen his demands by 
dbrming a grand Hindu alliance. In 1733 the Peshwa put 
Bundelkhand under Govinda Pant Bundele. The Rajputs 
who had once guarded the empire in the western 
frontier were welcoming the Marathas as champions of 
.Hinduism. In 1733-34 the Marathas launched expeditions 
in Rajputana levying contributions and they were joined 
by the Bundelas. 

At the Mughal court two groups were formed : (i) the 
peace party with the Mir Bakhshi, Khan-i-Dauran and Jai 
Singh II, (ii ) the war party with Wazir Qamaruddin, 
Saadat Khan and others. The peace party wanted peace 
with the Marathas because it was thought that a combina¬ 
tion between Saadat and the Nizam would be detrimental 
to the Mughal monarchy and this peace party wanted to 
use the deep-seated suspicion of the emperor towards the 
Nizam. The war party favoured the continuation of fight¬ 
ing with the Marathas with Nizam’s support and charged 
Jai Singh with treacherous collusion with Marathas, both 
being Hindus. At first the emperor was in favour of the war 
party and sent armies to the Deccan. During 1732-35 the 
Mughal court was alarmed into sending three campaigns 
to the Marathas but Malwa could not be safeguarded and 
the mighty Mughal army became helpless in the face of the 
light Maratha cavalry in the open plains. Three years of 
campaign only led to the virtual re-affirmation of Jai Singh’s 
agreement of 1733 as Khan-i-Dauran agreed to pay 22 lakhs 
.as Malwa chauth ( March 1735 ). 

To check the war party and to foil the Turani machina¬ 
tions, the Peshwa launched a diplomatic offensive ( Oct. 
1735 ), which created a flutter in the contemporary courts 
'Of the north and the south. He organised a pilgrimage 
with his mother to Northern India. Jai Singh who invited 
him with a promise to secure chauth of Malwa, was regarded 
..as a traitor for planning a joint Rajput-Maratha expedition 
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to Delhi. In his defence it may be said that he invited! 
the Peshwa on a peace mission and since the Mughals did- 
not undertake any expedition, it may be inferred that the 
visit of the Peshwa took place within the knowledge if not 
consent of the court. Jai Singh^s alleged complicity in the 
Maratha encroachments in Central India was sought to be 
checked by the emperor by sending Muslim generals against 
him. Since Baji Rao also wanted to get imperial sanction 
to collect chauth and sardeshmukhi from Malwa 'and 
Bundelkhand he started a friendly campaign in Rajputana^ 
so that his demands might have the friendly support of 
Hindu powers. Jai Singh was evidently on friendly terms 
and the Rana of Udaipur, though hesitating at first, sub¬ 
sequently ( 1736 ) did not oppose the Peshwa. The other 
Hindu powers were attracted towards an alliance of Hindus 
to overthrow the tottering empire. 

In 1736 Jai Singh, the new Mughal governor of Malwa, 
was appointed to check the Marathas. But he himself 
appointed the Peshwa his deputy governor on condition 
that he did not plunder imperial territories. This practi¬ 
cally meant the virtual cession of Malwa. But this did not 
prevent the Maratha depredations. The emperor refused, 
to meet Baji Rao as suggested by Jai Singh. In 1736 pro¬ 
longed negotiations took place between the emperor and. 
the Peshwa for nearly five months but these did not prove 
very successful, because Jai Singh and Khan-i-Dauran 
were weak and the war ^arty was opposed. The Nizam 
also intrigued against the Marathas. Perhaps the most 
important reason of the failure of negotiations was that the 
Peshwa made extreme demands and was reluctant to place 
himself in the hands of the war party. Beginning with a 
request for grant of chauth of Malwa and cash for indemnity 
the Peshwa went on making staggering demands amounting 
to virtual control over Malwa, Bundelkhand, Bengal and. 
the Deccan. Practically he wanted a hereditary estate and - 
title for himself in the Deccan as sardeshpande with 57„ 
of the revenues. No final agreement was made. Though. 
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poised enough to sack. Delhi and to be the virtual dictator 
of the empire, Baji Rao did not want to replace the Mughal 
emperor by a Hindu king, tut in order to frighten the 
war party the Maratbas crossed the Jamuna and plundered 
the doab. Saadat Khan, governor of Oudh, defeated a 
Maratha general, Holkar ( March 1737 ) and boasted before 
the emperor that he had driven the Mafathas across the 
Chambal. So Baji Rao wanted to expose the vain boast of 
the Turani leader, Saadat Khan, and to induce the emperor 
to make peace. In a bold, secret and sudden dash to the 
outskirts of Delhi he defeated the Mughals with the usual 
Maratha tactics. Jai Singh who could have checked the 
Peshwa was friendly and did not stir at all. The Peshwa 
however did not want to alienate the emperor or damage 
his prestige and showed moderation even in the hour of' 
victory. As ‘an act of outrage breaks the thread of politics’, 
so without attacking and despoiling the capital and on 
coming to know of the approach of Wazir Qamaruddin, he 
vanished as swiftly as he came. The war party was discre¬ 
dited. The Turani policy of force proved to be futile. The 
peace party became supreme. But the emperor could not. 
be induced to make peace. 

{ e ) Battle of Bhopal 

The two years and a half from 1736 may be described as 
a period of Mughal-Maratha war. The climax came in 
1738 when Baji Rao and the Nizam came face to face. 
The emperor now called the Nizam from the Deccan 
as the only saviour of the empire from the Marathas and 
appointed him subahdar of Agra and Malwa in place of Baji 
Rao. The imperial summons virtually made him the 
arbiter in India. He wanted to evolve a balance of power 
between the Marathas and Delhi. He could acquiesce in 
Maratha expansion only up to a limit viz., that the Marathas 
did not establish their supremacy in north. He became 
uneasy at the negotiations of 1736 particularly over the. 
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.question of the Peshwa becoming sardeshpande of the 
Deccan. Thus he wanted to safeguard his own position 
dn the Deccan and prevent Maratha hegemony in Northern 
India and at the court. So the Nizam decided to march 
against the Peshwa. The emperor needed his help ; he 
•* could use the entire resources of the Mughal empire; the 
moment was very opportune to strike, the Peshwa being 
. far away from his home ; Baji Rao could be sand witched 
between two enemies, the imperial forces in the north and 
Nizam's forces in the south. Thus to the Nizam the struggle 
with the Peshwa was one of domination of India. Baji Rao 
urged on his brother to put *heel-ropes' on the Nizam to 
prevent him from crossing the Narmada. But the Nizam 
• came to Delhi and was appointed Vakil-i-mutlaq ( Regent 
plenipotentiary, the highest honour open to a noble ), given 
a mansab of 8-hazari with the title of Asaf Jah ( wise as 
Asaf). Pursuing a vigorous offensive he collected forces, 
secured the services of some Rajput clans and prepared for 
war. Shahu was alarmed. For Baji Rao it was more a battle 
for domination of the Deccan than of Northern India. He 
writes : *Let every Maratha join and one grand united 
, push make us masters of the Deccan.' 

The Nizam was at that time considered the foremost 
. general in India. But he did not prove to be any match 
.for his nimble but deadly antagonist. He failed to cure 
the Maratha disease once for all. The Nizam's chosen 
site near the town oPBhopal between the lake behind and 
a nullah in front led the Peshwa to assume an offensive, 
forcing him to take shelter within the walls of the city. 
It was now so effectively blockaded that the Mughals 
-.suffered from acute scarcity of grain and fodder. The 
frantic appeals of the Nizam for reinforcements from 
Delhi or Aurangabad went in vain. His attempt to escape 
under cover of artillery tire failed due to the vigilance of 
the Peshwa. The latter’s mobile, lightly-armed cavalry 
rmade short work of the slow, heavily armed force of the 
ilNizam* He suspected his Rajput allies. Defeaeed near 
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Bhopal as at Palkhed, he had to conclude another 
humiliating treaty in his own handwriting ( Jan. 7, 1739 ) 
at Doraha Sarai by which he agreed to the following terms : 
(i) cession of entire Malwa ; (ii) complete sovereignty of 
the territory between the Narmada and the Chambal; 
(iii) imperial confirmation of these to be obtained ; (iv) pay¬ 
ment of Rs. 50 lakhs as war indemnity by the emperor and 
if not, then by the Nizam. Baji Rao showed moderation at 
the hour of victory and did not ask for more, because the 
Nizam was fortified with a strong artillery and supported 
by many Bundela and Rajput rajas. 

Bhopal has been described by Sardesai as ‘the last and 
highest triumph of Baji Rao*. It was glorious on account 
of Peshwa's moderation. With the imp»erial confirmation 
of these terms in 1741 the Maratha power established de 
facto already become de jure even in Hindustan. Thus 
the most important of the Peshwa’s demands of 1736 except 
regarding the Deccan were fulfilled. So summoning the 
Nizam did not help the emperor. The triumph of Baji 
Rao was a deep humiliation not only of the Nizam but also 
of the emperor. The Nizam, who had at Mungi Shevgaon 
accepted Maratha supremacy in the Deccan, now acknow¬ 
ledged at Doraha Sarai, Maratha sovereignty over Malwa 
and Bundelkhand, which were now practically ceded. 
The victory of Bhopal, according to Dighe, marked ‘the 
zenith of the Peshwa’s triumphant career" and 'announced 
the birth of new imperial power’. But Baji Rao made a 
mistake, in not pursuing the Nizam, and returned to Poona 
leaving his work in the north unfinished. Taking advantage 
of the Nizam’s absence in the north, Baji Rao organised a 
•campaign to subdue the Deccan—so as to pressurize the 
Nizam to secure imperial sanad for Malwa, to implement 
the Doraha Sarai convention to levy tribute on the six 
Deccan subahs and replenish his exhausted treasury. 
Nasir Jang, Nizam’s son and deputy, defeated the Peshwa, 
who gave up claims on the Deccan revenues and was given 
two sarkars as jagir. With an empty treasury and troops 
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clamouring for pay, Baji Rao admitted that he was* 
'involved in difBiculties, in debt and in disappointment' and 
even desired his own death. ( Duff). In fact he died soon 
{ April 28,1740 ). 

What was the reaction of North Indian powers to Baji 
Rao*s invasion ? His triumphant imperialism in the north 
not only alarmed Delhi court circles but also various semi¬ 
independent or autonomous princes and nawabs of North 
India viz., Rajput families of Amber and Jodhpur, the 
Bundelas, Saadat Khan of Oudh and the Bangash Afghans.- 
None of these powers wanted the Mughal empire to recover 
its former prestige nor could they ignore or check the 
Maratha'threat individually. Their mutual jealousies and 
suspicions prevented a united front. Delhi was vacillating 
with the Marathas. For all practical purposes Northerns 
India became divided into semi-independent states or 
principalities, each pursuing its respective interest. 

(f) Baji Rao and Nadir Shah 

The irresistible progress and swift victory of Nadir Shak 
surprised and alarmed Baji Rao. Maratha hegemony in 
Hindustan beyond the Narmada and supremacy in the 
Deccan were both imperilled. Baburao Malhar, Maratha 
envoy at Delhi, fled to Jaipur. There was utter confusion 
among the Marathas and Rajputs in Northern India. There 
was a talk of enthronijig the Rana of Udaipur at Delhi. But 
Shahu and Peshwa were not ready to take the risk. The Raja 
perferred to save the empire. The Peshwa therefore urged 
Chimnaji to conclude the Salsette campaign and release th& 
armies against the Portuguese in the Konkan. A coalition 
with the Rajputs was envisaged. The Peshwa was confident 
of withstanding the Persian menace and realising his 
ambitions in the Deccan and Hindustan alike. But he could 
not move with an inadequate force. By the time the expected 
force came from Bassein, Nadir had already left India. Before 
leaving Nadir called upon the rulers in India including the:^ 
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OUtatrapati and Peshwa to obey and save the emperor. 
Shahu’s attitude towards the empire, as outlined in a 
document (dated 31 May 1739 ), reminds one of Clive’s 
Diwani and double government in Bengal. Usurpation of 
imperial position would be unwise, leading to enmity with 
other powers and dangers on all sides. 'Hence the wisest 
course for us under the circumstances would be to 
wholeheartedly support the present regime ; secure only the 
administrative management for ourselves as the Amir-ul- 
Umara of the State : in that capacity we should collect the 
revenues of the country, out of which we should recover 
our expenses for the troops and pay the balance into the 
imperial treasury’. This was a novel attitude of the 
Marathas towards the emperor. 

Ill, BAJI RAO IN THE KONKAN 

Baji Rao was successful in adding Malwa and Gujrat to 
the Maratha empire. But the Konkan, the narrow fertile 
coastal littoral between the Western Ghats and the Sea from 
Daman to Goa, a part of the Maratha homeland, still 
remained unsubdued. It was the perennial cockpit of three 
rival powers, the Angrias of Rolaba, the Abyssinian Siddis 
of Janjira and the Portuguese. Besides, there were the English 
and the Dutch. Shivaji coveted the impregnable sea-girt 
fortress of Janjira, to ’create sea power*. 

(a) The Angrias : In the critical days after the 
execution of Shambhuji, Kanhoji Angria proved to be 'a 
most daring corsair' of the Maratha navy and was appointed 
its sarkhel ( admiral) in 1698 by Rajaram. To achieve his 
aim of rehabilitating the Maratha influence and power, he 
had to face the hostility of the Siddis, the Portuguese, the 
English and the Dutch. A partisan of Tara Bai, he was 
weaned over to the side of Shahu by Balaji Vishwanath in 
1714, as mentioned before. For the next fifteen years he was 
a terror to the European powers, a tower of strength to 
Shahu, and a rival of the Siddis. 
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(b) The Janjira Campaign : The Siddis ( or corruption 
of Sayyids, or lords ) of Abyssinia, dating back from the time 
of Malik Ambar, were then the powerful and hereditary 
admirals of the Mughal empire, controlling the whole coast 
from Nagothana to Bankot with numerous strongholds 
bestowed on them by Aurangzeb, including Raigarh, the 
centre of Maratha sovereignty. Hence perpetual warfare 
marked the relations between the Marathas and the 
Siddis. The immediate issue, however, was that the Siddi 
Saat (governor of Govalkot and Anjanvel) desecrated 
the temple of Parashuram built by Brahmendra Swami 
( orginally Vishnu ), the Deshastha guru of Shahu ( 1727 ), 
though he was highly respected by Siddi Rasul Yakut Khan. 
The Swami appealed to Shahu but owing to the Peshwa’s 
pre-occupations, operations did not start before 1733. 

There were three phases in the prolonged and highly 
contested Janjira campaign, (i) April-December 1733, 

(ii) Siege of Govalkot and Anjanvel ( 1734-35 ), and 

(iii) October 1735-February 1737. 

Peshwa’s first offensive, 1733 : The pact of 1714 
concluded between Balaji and Kanhoji recognised the 
latter’s exclusive jurisdiction over the Konkan. While 
acknowledging Shahu’s lawful authority, Kanhoji was 
unable to wrest all swaraj territory from the Siddis 
of Janjira. Kanhoji died in 1729 and was succeeded by 
his son Sekhoji who was not on cordial terms with his 
younger brother Sambhaji. Siddi Rasul of Janjira also died 
(1733) and there was rivalry among his commanders for 
succession. The Marathas suddenly surprised Rajpuri ( May 
1733 ). Shekhji, a powerful Siddi captain, deserted to 
the Peshwa. But the response from Sekhoji Angria was not 
up to the mark. He delayed help and was more interested in 
safeguarding Kolaba only. The Peshwa was not used to naval 
warfare. However, the capture by the pratinidhi (May 1733) 
of Raigarh (lost in 1689 and transferred by Aurangzeb to[_the 
Siddi ), along with most of the land except a small strip, 
added to the jealousy between the two Maratha leaders. 
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In a northern offensive* the Angria occupied two outposts 
of the Siddis besides Chaul and wiped out the last vestiges 
of Mughal rule in Kolaba (June). The Siddi was hurled back 
to the sea i. e., to the rocky islands* Janjira, Under! and 
Anjanvel, and Govalkot in the south. The Peshwa’s nominee 
Abdur Rahman became the Siddi. No help was possible from 
the Mughals. But the Angria not only suffered a reverse in 
Under! island, occupied by the English, but was threatened 
with a triple combination of the Siddis, the English and 
the Portuguese. 

The death of Sekhoji Angria ( Aug. 1733), and the succe¬ 
ssion of his brother Sambhaji destroyed the chances of 
quick victory over the Siddis. But a more fundamental 
cause of Maratha reverse was the divided command of 
three armies. 

In the second i eriod the Siddis at first reoccupied several 
places including Raigarh after the departure of the Peshwa. 
These were cleared up. But the Marathas were not very 
successful in their sieges of Govalkot and Anjanvel, owing 
to mistakes in strategy and command and also civil war in 
Angria family. The English and the Portuguese utilised the 
opportunity to weaken the Angria. 

During the third period Siddi Saat was killed ( 1736 ) but 
his two above strongholds continued to defy the Marathas. 
By a treaty of 25 September 1736 dual government was 
established,—the Siddi directly ruling a few mahals inclu¬ 
ding Rajpuri port and the Marathas others including Roha; 
Govalkot was divided between them,. But both sides were 
to jointly enjoy the revenues of all these mahals with agents 
or collectors of one party in the other’s jurisdiction. 
Gradually the Matatha influence penetrated into the land of 
the Siddi except in Janjira, Kansa and Underi. He could not 
now afford to be hostile towards the Marathas and ultimately 
he virtually became a Maratha tributary. The fort of 
Govalkot was finally reduced by Tulaji Angria in 1745. 

(c) The War with the Portuguese : The Portuguese 
possessions on the western coast extended for nearly 400 
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miles,—with Daman, Bassein and Salsette in the north and 
Goa in the south. The island of Salsette separated from the 
mainland by a narrow creek was guarded by Bassein in the 
north and Thana in the south. Bassein was the capital of 
the governor or 'the general’ of the ‘province of the north’. A 
number of fortified ports dotted the coast—Asheri, Tarapur, 
Mahim and Chaul. But the Portuguese were fast declining, 
both in morals and administration and indulged in cruel 
religious persecution. Their fleets had suffered at the hands 
of the English and the Dutch. Ignoring the strong protests 
from Goa, Lisbon had ceded the island of Bombay with its 
fine harbour, as a dowry to Charles II of England (1661). 
With inadequate help from home the Portuguese fortresses 
had fallen into disrepair with ruinous walls, rusty artillery 
and what was worse, with a 'handful of tattered soldiers*. 

So long as the Marathas were busy in the north, the 
Portuguese remained in peace. In 1719 the Marathas recon¬ 
quered Kalyan and spread into Portuguese territories. In 
1730 came the first serious breach in Maratha-Portuguese 
relations, when a Portuguese outpost (Kamba near Bhivandi) 
was occupied. Under Baji Rao several motivations accounted 
for an offensive against the Portuguese, their old enemies on 
political and religious grounds : (i) Territorial d economic : 
The Marathas wanted a sea port. The Peshwa wanted to 
occupy the rich island of Salsette ‘with green rice fields, 
groves and orchards’, then almost defenceless and ready for 
being plucked, (ii) HKlighus : They wanted to liberate the 
Hindus from the cruel tyranny of the Portuguese. An excuse 
came when the governor of Bassein, Luis Botelho, not only 
refused to give a site as promised in a treaty but also spoke 
of the handsome and fair-complexioned Peshwa as a ‘nigger’ 
(negro). 

4 . The new Portuguese viceroy, Conde de Sandomil 
(1732-41 ) pursued a policy of vigorous offensive by commen¬ 
cing Thana fortifications with heavy taxes and labour 
recruitment for which the discontented people invited the 
Marathas. The Portuguese became embroiled in the Angria 
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succession dispute supporting Sambhaji whom the Peshwa 
did not like. 

The ‘key* fort of Thana at the southern extremity was 
captured (26 March 1737) and renamed Fateh Buruj (Tower 
of victory). Then Salsette was reduced except two forts. 
Notwithstanding a determined resistance of the Portuguese 
und English assistance to them, and several initial failures 
of the Marathas, the impregnable fortress of Bassein was 
isolated and fell ( 12 May 1739 ). Chaul was surrendered 
later. The Portuguese retained only Diu, Daman and Goa, 
the Marathas ( under Venkat Rao ) not pressing the siege of 
Goa. But the power of the Portuguese was shattered. The 
fall of Salsette and Bassein was a great achievement for the 
Marathas. Chimnaji Appa, their general, became a national 
liero. The campaign was another shining feather in the cap 
of Baji Rao and a glorious episode in Maratha history, for it 
marked the defeat of a foreign naval power backed by 
artillery. It was again ‘the first major campaign* in which 
the Marathas deviated from their traditional methods, 
discarded costly frontal attacks on fortifications unsupported 
by artillery and adopted a new strategy by hurling the 
entire forces and converging on Bassein by a pincer move¬ 
ment and increasing artillery power. 

The fall of Bassein was a grave warning to the English 
in Bombay. Its defences were strengthened and two embas? 
sies were sent under captains Gordon and Inchbird respec¬ 
tively to Shahu and Chimnaji (at Bassein). Subsequently, 
through the efforts of Inchbird, a treaty was drawn up 
( 14 Jan. 1740), giving the English the right of free trade 
in the Deccan. 


IV. ESTIMATE 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar considers Baji Rao to be ‘unequalled 
for the daring and originality of his genius and the volume 
and value of his achievements*. Bold and imaginative, he 
iuicceeded in establishing the supremacy of the Marathas 
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in the Deccan as well as their hegemony in the north* 
In a sense he was toeing the line of Shivaji and Balaji but 
the unusual vigour and romance of the Peshwa’s moves 
made them appear as fundamentally novel. Using force 
and diplomacy alike in dealing with the recalcitrant 
elements at home, he crushed the pratinidhi, humbled 
the Senapati, confirmed Shahu Raja as the senior partner 
in Maharashtra and established the unrivalled supremacy 
of the Peshwa. 

But it was not only at home but also abroad that the 
Peshwa dominated the Maratha politics. By humbling the 
Nizam, who bestrode the subcontinent like a colossus* 
several times, he made him acknowledge the Maratha claim 
of chauth and sardeshmukhi. By defeating the Siddi and 
the Portuguese, he recovered the coastal areas of the land 
and protected the homeland from foreign aggression* 
Outside the small homeland he expanded the dominion 
beyond the Narmada by challenging the Mughal sovereignty 
in Gujrat, Malwa and Bundelkhand and by preparing 
the ground for further imperial expansion. His successor 
continued his work and made the Marathas masters of 
Delhi and dictators of imperial policy. It is in this sense 
that Sardesai has described him as 'the creator of greater 
Maharashtra*. Dighe has also described him as one 'who 
wielded the sword arm of the Maratha state so ably as to 
fulfil the wildest dream of the monarch*. His personality,, 
organising skill, diplomatic acumen, and adroit generalship 
constituted the secret of his success. In him there was a 
happy combination of the qualities of head and heart. In 
fact he had all the qualities of leadership,--character, faith, 
idealism, perseverance, enterprise, dauntless energy, deter> 
mination, courage and sagacity. Deep Singh ( special envoy 
ijOf Jaipur) regarded him to be ‘the only true leader of men 
among the Marathas. With the exception of Baji Rao he 
could see no statesman true of his word, trusted by his 
Sovereign, beloved by his troops and capable of shoulder¬ 
ing heavy responsibilities*. 
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Baji Rao resembled his senior contemporary, Frederick II 
of Prussia in quick action, military capacity and 
resourcefulness. ‘A heaven-born cavalry leader’, he 
excelled in moving large units of horsemen with lightning 
speed,—humbling the Nizam at Palkhed ( 1728 ) and Bhopal- 
(1738), Muhammad Khan Bangash in ‘^Malwa (1729) and' 
Mughal generals near Agra ( 1737 ), the Siddis of Janjira 
and the Portuguese. He made up his weakness in artillery 
by his mastery of guerrilla tactics or 'light foray tactics’, 
combining mobility, speed and surprise, and control of 
strategic intelligence, and using his light armies and 
enveloping tactics against the ponderous and slow Mughal 
hordes. The Marathas remember him as 'the fighting 
Peshwa, as the incarnation of Hindu energy’, who died as 
he lived in camp under canvas. (R. C. Temple) 

Nevertheless he could not become a great constructive 
genius like Shivaji. Baji Rao was a soldier—statesman but no 
administrator. He made no attempt to reform or resuscitate 
the political institutions that had broken up after Shivaji 
and Shambhuji. Far from stemming the tide of feudalism 
that had raised its ugly head after Shivaji, he himself 
rose on its crest and became the chief feudatory in the 
realm. He could keep the fissiparous trends under control- 
but the weakness proved fatal within twenty years of his- 
deaih. 

Another disservice of Baji Rao was in his relation with 
Shahu. At first he was conscious of his position, that his 
authority flowed from the croi^n and depended on the 
latter’s confidence. He had to adjust his politics between 
Shahu’s reconciliatory attitude and the imperialistic urge. 
In 1737 the Raja described him as ‘a servant of unparalleled 
capacity’. He was 'the eye of the sovereign, a faithful 
servant ot the crown’. But with lapse of years, the Peshwa 
became so powerful that he kept the King under his thumb, 
making 'small account of the Raja’, creating an impression 
that he wanted to ‘throw oft* his allegiance to the Raja* 
(Gordon, 1739). The English came to realise that direct 
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dealings with the Raja would be futile. In fact Baji Rao 
was domineering and intolerant of all rivals (e. g., Pratinidhi 
and Senapati) to his authority which he used to augment 
his own resources and promote his own interests. The 
territories, north of the Narmada and acquired from the 
Portuguese, became his jagirs. His relations with the 
Senapati and Angria were ‘unfair and impolitic’. He did 
not reconcile the differences of the sardars but cowed 
them down. Even Shahu accused him of self-aggrandisement 
( S. P. D. ) 

Baji Rao was regarded as a redoubtable champion and 
saviour of Hinduism, carrying out his father’s programme 
of ‘the regeneration of religion of Gods and Brahmans, of 
the sacred places of Hindu pilgrimage like Benares. 
Besides the Marathas, Hindus outside Maharashtra also 
flocked to his banner, while Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, 
espoused the cause. S. N. Sen aptly sums up the Peshwa s 
achievement in this respect : *In the conquest of Malwa he 
had secured the alliance of the Hindus, in his war against 
the Siddis he was avenging the desecration of Hindu temples, 
in his war against the Portuguese he was undoubtedly 
fighting for Hinduism, inasmuch as the inquisition in 
Portuguese India made it impossible for Hindus to profess 
their faith in peace. And when the Bundela chief, Chhatrasal 
found his municipality threatened by the Pathan Nawab 
of Farrukhabad, he hurried for protection to Baji Rao as 
the acknowledged leader of the Hindus in India. The lover 
of Mastani knew well how to appeal to the religious 
sentiments of his co-religionists although he could scarcely 
be considered an orthodox Brahman. 
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Section C 

SHAHU AND BALAJI BAJI RAO (1740-49) 

I. DOMESTIC POLITICS 

Succession to Peshwaship : Balaji Rao becomes Peshwa 

On the death of Baji Rao there was a scramble for the 
peshwaship. Ignoring the opposition of Raghuji Bhonsle 
of Berar, related to Shahu, Babuji Naik Joshi, a favourite 
banker of Shahu, Tara Bai and some other chieftains, Shahu, 
backed by the pratinidhi^ a strong rival of the Bhonsle. 
appointed Baji Rao*s 19-year old eldest son, Balaji Baji Rao, 
usually called Nana Saheb ( 25 June 1740 ). After making 
the nobles swear co-operation with the Peshwa. the 
'Chhatrapati charged him with the task of completing *the 
half-finished work* of his father to push to Attock. Able 
and tactful, he lacked superior talents. He somewhat 
resembled his father in his preference for things military 
viz., *the prosecution of hostilities, the organisation and 
equipment of a large army and the preparation of all the 
munitions of war’. But he lacked his father’s dash, leader- 
-ship and practical experience. Instead of joining his father 
in campaigns, he was more associated with his vastly 
experienced uncle in works of diplomacy and administration. 
‘Chimnaji’s death was therefore a great blow to him. His 
fondness for pleasure and ease did not, however, deprive 
him of *the respect and attachment of his people*. If 
friends and foes feared Baji Rao, everybody loved Balaji 
for his sweet temper and tact. His wonderful coolness in 
moments of grave provocation proved to be a source of his 
strength. A few able and experienced advisors of his 
father’s time also assisted him. For a time he enjoyed the 
fruits of his predecessor’s investment. Future events showed 
.that Shahu’s choice was right. 
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Problems before Balaji 

Balaji Rao’s peshwaship falls into two periods, the 
dividing line being the death of Shahu in 1749 : (i) 1740-4^ 
and (ii) 1750-61. Problems, domestic and foreign, beset the 
new Peshwa in the face. The ever-present personal rivalries 
and disensions of the nobles rent the court and the camp 
and dissturbed internal peace. Finances of the state had 
completely broken down. Baji Rao left a heavy burden of 
debt amounting to 14i lakhs. The jagirdari system resulted 
in sequestration of huge revenues. In external affairs the 
formal imperial grant of Malwa was to be secured, Maratha 
prestige at Delhi had to be restored, the Nizam had to be 
made innocuous, and the relations with the obstructive 
Siddi and the Angria, the Portuguese and the English must 
be settled. 

Royal Succession : Ram Raja succeeds Shahu 

Shahu*s last years were, however, darkened by failing, 
health since 1743, unending bickerings of his two wives 
( Sakwar Bai and Saguna Bai), domestic bereavements and 
worries, mounting financial liabilities, demands of bankers, 
Tara Bai*s intrigues and quarrels of rival factions of 
courtiers. The low ebb of the domestic situation arrested 
the flow of expansion for some time ( till about 1752 ). The 
increasing dependence t>f the Raja on the Peshwa excited 
the jealousy of three hostile groups, the pratinidhi, Raghuji 
Bhonsle, and the elder Rani. Exasperated at the Peshwa's 
failure to arrange payment of his debts and his activities 
against Babuji Nayak in the Karnatak, Shahu dismissed 
him early in 1747. The news caused a flutter in the court 
citcles and endless confusion on account of the activities 
of the Angria brothers, Shambhuji and the Nizam. As 
Raghuji declined to serve as Peshwa and none else was fit 
to bear the burdens of his office, Balaji had to be restored 
in April. 1747. 
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The question of finding a suitable successor became now 
^cute. Shahu had several daughters but no legitimate son 
Rlive then. He did not think highly of Shambhuji of 
Kolhapur, the only other direct descendant of Shivaji, 
though his cause had secretly been espoused by the Peshwa 
and the elder Rani in 1740 for the sake of unifying the 
State. Shahu even thought of adopting either a Rajput boy 
or a Bhonsle ( e. g. Raghuji's son Mudhoji). Tara Bai 
now dramatically revealed the identity of one Ram Raja 
( really Rajaram ), claiming him to be her own posthumous 
grandson, son of Shivaji III, smuggled out of Panhala 
for safety and brought up secretly. Shahu’s elder Rani, 
-convinced that this was a mere hoax invented by Tara 
Bai to recapture power, tried to set up another boy instead 
and even invited Shambhuji to seize Satara. 

The alarmed Chhatrapati, however, accepted Ram Raja 
after an enquiry. But apprehending opposition of his queen 
to his adoption, he left two wills or rescripts (probably 
on 10 October 1749 ) which were highly significant in the 
history of the Maratha state. By the first the Peshwa was 
enjoined to command the forces, to carry on the government, 
uphold the dignity of the crown and protect the kingdom, 
‘but never to bring a successor from Kolhapur ; and the 
Chhatrapati would not interfere with the Peshwa. In the 
second Shahu enjoined his successors to retain the Peshwa 
in office. Two months later he died on 15 December 1749 
<at the age of 67. 

The Peshwa at once occupied Satara, arrested the 
pratinidhi and his mutlaq ( principal agent) and other 
partisans of Shahu’s elder queen. The latter preferred 
to become sati rather than join the Peshwa's side. In 
'deference to the wishes of the deceased Chhatrapati, ;Ram 
Raja (then about 23 ) was installed ( 4 January 1750 ), an 
utter stranger of untried abilities, without education or 
training for kingship, whom neither.Tara’Bai, nor Shahu, 
Dor the Peshwa had seen. 
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II. SIGNIFICANCE OF SHAHU'S REIGN 

The reign of Shahu ( 1708-49 ) was a period of fateful' 
transition in Maratha history,—a transition from a centra¬ 
lised monarchy to a confederacy ; a transition from a king¬ 
dom ( swarajya ) to an empire ( Hindu Pad Padshahi ) and a 
transition from an absolute to a constitutional Chhatrapati, 
accompanied by a transfer of power from the latter ta 
the Peshwa. The first and third developments belonged to- 
domestic politics, while the second development was related 
to foreign policy. 

(a) The Maratha Confederacy : The transition from 
the centralised monarchy of Shivaji to a loose confederacy 
or a system of decentralised states was the inevitable result 
of circumstances in the post-Shivaji period. Its origin may 
be traced to the selfish and baneful tendency of asserting 
the individual ambitions and territorial interests of the 
Maratha chieftains during the period of the war of 
independence which brought irrevocable changes in Shivaji’s 
system. It is necessary for us to examine the chief factors 
in this change from centralisation to decentralisation. 
Circumstances, internal and external, contributed to this 
culmination. LTnder Shivaji offices were not hereditary 
and there was no system of jagirs. All officers, civil or 
military, were paid in cash. This practically continued under 
Sambhuji. But under Rajaram change in the circumstances 
demanded a change in ♦the system. Financial stringency 
led to the adoption of a policy of systematic plunder of 
Mughal territories. Different parts of the Deccan wero 
assigned to different leaders, collecting revenue from his 
jurisdiction. Rajaram, shut up at Jinji, could maintain 
himself in the kingdom with the revenue paid by the 
jagfrdars. In the absence of regular government, each 
chieftain established his authority on his own initiative 
and strength. When this was legalised by a toyeA sanad^ 
such, a victorious captain used to regard the conquered*^ 
Mughal territory as his Jagir, No land of the state was. 
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granted and so it was self-interest and not a sense of 
obedience to the state that prompted the jagirdars to 
conquer* Their homage to the king was only nominal. 
This system, however obnoxious and diametrically opposite 
to that under Shivaji, flourished more vigorously under 
Shahu. Returning from the Mughal court in 1707 Shahu 
found himself in a difficult and helpless situation. There 
was Tara Bai, widow of Rajaram, championing the cause 
of her son. So some jagirdars like the Savant of Wari, 
Kanhoji Angria, naval commander, and others took 
advantage of the situation as mentioned earlier and attached 
themselves to Tara Bai, while others joined Shahu. But 
all were inspired by selfish motives and wanted to become 
independent of the king as much as possible. When Shahu*s 
position became stronger he granted fresh jagirs to 
deserving captains or confirmed obedient ones. The country 
could be pacified and the nobles conciliated only by grant 
of jagirs (cf. the situation under Bahadur Shah). This 
led to the rise of a military aristocracy unknown in the 
time of Shivaji. It became a potent cause of the weakness 
of monarchy. 

The first Peshwa, Balaji Viswanath, personally interested 
in increasing the power and resources of his own family, 
advised Shahu to continue the system but his motives 
were not very pure. Hereditary jagirs inevitably led to 
hereditary offices, and the Peshwa was the biggest jagirdar* 
The feudatory chiefs came to possess more than their due. 
This was certainly inconsistent with the king’s own 
position. But depending on them for support, on account 
of his initial weakness and the civil war, he was compelled 
to satisfy their exorbitant demands (as of Chandrasen Jadav), 
otherwise they would desert him and join either Tara Bai 
or the Nizam for the sake of a bigger jagir* 

The second factor causing the weakness of monarchy 
and helping the growth of the confederacy was the old 
claim of collecting chauth and sardeshmukhi from the six 
subahs of the Deccan, recognised in 1718 and ratified by 
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Muhammad Shah in 1719. But the Marathas went even 
beyond this official recognition, and levied chauth and 
sardeshmukhi in some parts of Gujrat, Malwa, Gondwana. 
To solve the problem of realising these from such scattered 
territories and to maintain law and order, Balaji on return 
.from Delhi, entrusted the task of collecting these to the 
various feudatories and officers and friends in the different 
areas and after meeting the cost of administration, sent the 
balance to the state treasury. In all other respects the chief¬ 
tains became practically independent in their respective 
jurisdictions. They could by-pass even this bond of subordi¬ 
nation, regular payment of the revenue, on the plea of heavy 
•expenditure on account of wars. They were unconcerned 
with the interests of the people and the state. The sardars 
not only kept big establishments but also had watan lands 
in the swarajya. As the Peshwa could not make arrange¬ 
ments for peace and order throughout the land the system 
was increasingly adopted in widely scattered areas. The 
state developed into a confederacy. 

Thirdly, the complicated revenue arrangements of Balaji 
Viswanath also accounted for the weakness of the king. 
It was a necessary corollary of the feudatory system. The 
problem was how to apportion the collected revenues 
between king and the chiefs. As already noted, many fief- 
holders had also watan or hereditary lands in the Maratha 
swarajya. The proceeds of the entire sardeshmukhi went to 
the king as the sardeshmukh of the country. The principle 
•of division of the *chauth was as follows : (i) Twenty-five 
percent (or Bapti) of the collections in swarajya 
and Mughal provinces, was to go to the king, (ii) of the 
remaining 15% (Mokasa) the king could assign 6% (Sahotra) 
and 3% (Nadgandu) to anybody he liked, (iii) The 
chieftains would get the balance of 66Ve* As right was 
divorced from responsibility this system caused much 
corruption as well as excesses of different kinds. Balaji 
Viswanath could not discharge his duty of maintaining law 
^nd order. The ambitious feudatories became rapacious. 
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The Peshwa could apply only certain limits in the matter 
of revenue collection but the rot began to work deeper. 
The revenue officials of the king ^'the ckitnis, phadnis, 
jfotnis) appointed those of the Peshwa or of the pradhans 
and the revenue officials of the Pradhans appointed those 
of other chiefs. They worked under different chieftains 
but officially they were not subordinate." They were not 
under the control of either the king or Peshwa, So a series 
of co-ordinate authorities was established in provinces and 
they acted as a check on each other. This was similar to 
the Mughal system. But under the Mughals, the system 
worked well as both the diwan and the Subahdar were 
servants of the emperor. But this was not so in the Maratha 
system which became a decentralised confederacy. The 
chieftains under Shahu were not so much his subordinates 
as friends and supporters, and, being men on the spot, they 
had enormous powers and military strength. Further, in 
the Mughal system the diwan was an organic part of the 
administration and enjoyed high rank. But the Maratha 
revenue officials were inferior in status to the semi-sovereign 
chieftains and the system did not work well in the settled 
foreign lands. They were called darakhdars with the right 
of keeping the accounts of the local feudatories and they 
could not be removed in theory except with the consent of 
the departmental heads of the central government. But 
in practice such removal of an inconvenient darakhdar 
by the feudal baron was common. The result was that the 
system became corrupt and the officials tried to enrich 
themselves. The chieftains delayed the submission of 
accounts and were not taken to task even when 
irregularities were detected. Only a strong ruler like 
Shivaji could take action. But now there was no Shivaji. 
Even the central government hesitated to take action 
against them. Balaji Vishwanath wanted to maintain a 
strong army to punish the offending or insubordinate chief 
but even a masterful man like Baji Rao I found it very 
difficult to enforce central control. Even his strong 

:8eci.-15 
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action against senapati Trimbak Rao Dabhade did not 
produce the desired result. Not even the assumption of the 
senapati’s office by the later peshwas themselves could 
solve the problem, as his interference was disliked by 
sardars like Bhonsle. The situation grew worse. 

The new method of maintaining the royal establishment, 
devised by Balaji Vishwanath further weakened the position 
of the king. In practice only 2SVo of the dues came into 
royal treasury, 667o never came. Owing to this faulty 
revenue system the annual revenues never came to the 
treasury and were disbursed without the king ever knowing 
the net income of the state. Neither the king nor the Peshwa 
could exercise any control. Balaji's regulation that the 
royal household establishments should be maintained 
by monthly contribution from the chiefs had made the 
king a virtual pensioner of the feudatories and his 
military power vanished. Hence Balaji has to bear the 
discredit of sapping royal authority, as pointed out by H. N.. 
Sinha. 

Fourthly, a curious result of the successful imperialistic 
policy of Baji Rao I was the eclipse of the monarchy. Baji 
Rao's victories immensely raised his prestige and established 
his supremacy within the Maratha confederacy, and after 
the defeat of the senapati he came to possess in practice 
Maratha sovereignty though not in name. Shahu was not 
a general and could never lead the campaigns personally.^ 
The Peshwa’s pre-eminence lay in the logic of circumstances. 
It was neither sudden nor accidental. It was inevitable^ 
Power arose from material resources. He inherited the 
jagirs from his father and conquered new areas. It was by 
sheer ability that the first two peshwas came to hold 
important positions. The third peshwa was also capable.. 
The case of the Peshwa for primacy became complete. All 
of them were loyal to the king, who in turn set aside tho 
pretensions of pratinidhi and Bhonsle and helped to make 
the Peshwa's office hereditary and thereby increase hie 
power and prestige. This culmination was the result of 
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the identity of interests of the king and the Peshwa. The 
latter was not less selfish than the other chieftains but he 
excelled everybody in ability, civil and military. 

Thus the centralised Maratha state became transformed 
into a confederacy. The pre-eminence of the Peshwa was 
grafted on it during the reign of Shahu. Besides feudatory 
families,—of the Peshwa of Poona, the Holkar of Indore, 
the Gaekwad of Baroda, the Bhonsle of Berar and the 
Sindhia of Gwalior, every important Maratha officer had 
his fiefs and army with semi-independent powers. In the 
newly annexed districts of Bijapur Balaji Rao appointed 
mamlatdars and sarsubahdars, who governed their terri¬ 
tories through deputies and remained in the capital, very 
much in the same way as the absentee-governors of the 
Mughal empire did. The Maratha empire came to be 
feudalised. The Peshwa was not the master of a consoli¬ 
dated empire but the head of a number of chiefs. 

(b) Imperial Expansion : During his reign extending 
over a period of fortytwo years ( 1707-49 ) Shahu had become 
apparently the most powerful ruler in India, thanks to 
the imperial policy and efforts of Balaji Vishwanath Baji 
Rao I and Balaji Rao. Hence the Maratha confederacy 
became an empire based on feudal system. The process 
has already been discussed earlier. 

(c) The Rise of the Peshwas : This aspect of Shahu’s 
reign has already been discussed earlier under Balaji 
Vishwanath and Baji Rao I. The king remained the central 
head of the confederacy but in practice it was the Peshwa 
who consolidated his power. It >was Balaji Rao who 
completed the process by his ‘usurpation' that came to 
be legalised by the Chhatrapati himself. As a consequence 
the Chhatrapati became a roi faineant ( nominal ruler ), the 
actual power gravitating to the Peshwa. This will be 
explained later. 

(d) Shahu not a cipher : Sardesai has assessed Shahu's 
contribution to the growth of the Maratha state to be second 
only to ShivajPs. This, however, seems to be an over- 
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estimate. That claim more correctly belongs to the first, four 
peshwas. Unlike his grandfather Shahu was neither a oobshm 
mmate politician nor a general. Shivaji breathed the wildl 
air of the hills and forests. Shahu was reared in the luxurious 
Mughal harem. He had imbibed Muslim tastes regarding 
manners and customs, food and recreations like hunting, 
fishing and hawking and gardening. But lacking energy he 
was naturally averse to military activities and never shone 
on the battlefield. Soft by nature he was ill-fitted to rule 
the wild spirits of Maharashtra. Innately conservative, he 
harmed the state by confirming unfit assignees and worthless 
officers in their lands. His administration remained 
^ unprogressive'. 

Nevertheless one must not belittle Shahu's services. He 
stood for unity in the centrifugal confederate state. He 
was not without ability and possessed a highly developed 
common sense. Lacking the vigour to govern, he, like 
Charles VII or Louis XIII of France, had the wisdom to 
discover and appoint able ministers. Perhaps his supreme 
service lay in his selection of three able and loyal peshwas. 
The eventual supersession of the royal house by the 
ministerial family was hardly foreseen. 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that Shahu was 
a mere figurehead or cipher as his successors were* 
Throughout his reign he commanded due respect and 
homage. As Ranade rightly observes : *He was not the 
mere titular bead pf the Maratha government.,,He directed 
all the operations, ordered and recalled commanders, and 
he exercised a great controlling power on the chiefs though 
he led no armies in the field....Shahu was strong enough to 
enforce moderation even over the towering ambition of 
Balaji, and forced him to leave, the eastern province of 
India free for the development of the Bhonsle’s power. 
Baji Rao was only a general under Shahu : and the 
pratinidhiSi Bhonsles, Nimbalkars, Dabhades, Gaik wads, 
Kadam Bandes, Angres and Ghorpades all respected bis 
power.* During Shahu*s life-time, Balaji Rao never assumed 
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any pretension to royalty. On the other hand Shahu 
dismissed him for a time. 

Being pious and benevolent Shahu exerted a wholesome 
personal influence on men and events. Though weak and 
indolent, he exercised great influence on Maratha politics. 
He was magnanimous to a defeated enemy. But he was 
innately conservative. Till his death he had the greatest 
reverence for the empire, whose vassal he was, and for 
Aurangzeb who reared him up. Hence he did not approve 
the north Indian imperialism of the peshwas but was unable 
to check it. 

Shahu’s contemporaries held good opinions about him. 
Malhar Ramrao Chitnis has praised him for *his kind and 
obliging disposition", which 'attracted the love of all his 
subjects', for his recognition of service, for his regard for 
Hindu gods and brahmans, for his quick and impartial 
justice’. Muzaffar Jang, grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
expressed the view : 'Shahu at Hhe Maratha court and 
Nizam-ul-Mulk at the Mughal court, are the only two great 
men the like of whom is hardly to be met with*. 


Section D 

RAM RAJA AND BALAJI RAO ( 1750-61 ) 

I. DOMESTIC POLITICS 

Ram Raja and Tara Bai : The death of Shahu constitu¬ 
ted a veritable crisis which the Peshwa could tide over only 
by dint of consummate diplomacy and cool-headedness. 
During 1750-61 the keynote in the tangled skein of domestic 
politics was a struggle between three principals, assisted by 
their respective partisans and followers. Ram Raja was 
not as feeble minded as is sometimes represented. He wanted 
not only to reign but also to rule, while the Peshwa wanted 
him to be merely a constitutional ruler. He also found 
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Tara Bai’s tutelage irksome. Advised by his sister, he did 
not want to submit either to Tara Bai or the Peshwa. He 
pensioned her off. By his effort to shake off the control of 
the Peshwa, he displeased the nobles. Tara Bai, who had 
sought to recapture power with the Chhatrapati foisted on 
the state as her pliant tool, was sorely disappointed by his 
insistence to rule. So she began to denounce him now as an 
imposter, causing a social commotion in Maharashtra. To 
oppose the Peshwa Tara Bai tried to incite the king against 
him, and also sought to win over Holkar, Bhonsle and the 
Nizam. 

The atmosphere of Satara became tense and heavy with 
Tara Bai’s intrigues and the activities of the vacillating and 
'nerveless* king. So having failed to train the latter, the 
Peshwa, after six months’ stay, returned to Poona (April 
1750), leaving Raghuji Bhonsle, who wisely refrained from 
supporting Tara Bai. Tara Bai had also left for Sinhagad 
(March 1750). The inexperienced Ram Raja utilised their 
absence to assert his independence of both, without playing 
one against the other. In vain did be seek to win over 
Raghuji^Bhonsle and the Peshwa’s sardars. Lacking funds 
and an army, he attempted to raise money by objectionable 
methods, which were much criticised. He next tried to 
incite all opponents of the Peshwa, the pratinidhi, sachiv 
and even Shambhuji of Kolhapur. But his cry of a war 
against the brahmans, an echo of Tara Bai*s, went unheeded. 

The Peshwa*s usurpation : Sangola Agreement (1750). 
But both Ram Raja and Tara Bai were ultimately forced to 
yield before a determined and unbending Peshwa. He 
removed the king’s sister and adviser from Satara and won 
her over. He persuaded Tara Bai (then .at Sinhagad) to 
come to Poona, where Ram Raja was also invited. Never 
before had any minister brought the Chhatrapati out of his 
capital. The conference, now held at Poona (August- 
September 1750), with representative 'leaders of opinion and! 
thought*, was really 'unique in weight and variety of views* 
(Sardesai). The Peshwa had a double purpose : domestic 
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and constitutional. He had to perform tne marriage 
ceremonies of his son, Viswas Rao, and cousin, Sadashiv 
Rao. More important was the settlement of the constitu¬ 
tional and administrative framework of the state and the 
ensuring of a rapid expansion of the Maratha power. 

The years 1748-49 were momentous jn the history of 
India. The death of emperor Muhammad Shah and of the 
Nizam in 1748 changed the conditions in Hindustan and 
the Deccan alike. Shahu’s testament before his death (1749) 
necessitated changes in the constitution and administration 
of the growing empire. A vigorous foreign policy on the 
part of the Maratha state, which had become a factor 
in Hindustan politics, required domestic cohesion, which, in 
turn, could be secured by administrative changes. 

The following policy decisions were adopted unanimously 
and also approved by the Chhatrapati : 

(a) First, Poona would henceforth be the working 
capital of the empire, the Peshwa directly supervising the 
administration. Satara would continue as the seat of the 
king. But its distracted state made it unsuitable for 
administration, (b) Secondly, executive power must remain 
with the Peshwa. The antiquated ashtapradhan was not 
*to interfere in administration, the last word being the 
Peshwa's. In fact all, except the pratinidhi^ sachiv and 
senapatif had already receded into the background, and even 
they agreed to follow the Peshwa. (c) Thirdly, every 
Maratha chieftain was to have his exclusive jurisdiction, as 
Balaji Vishwanath’s 'system of checks and balances and 
mutual interdependence’ led to miftual conflict and failed. 
So the pratinidhi's jagir in Berar was given to a friendly 
Raghuji Bhonsle. To ensure the safety of Poona and Satara 
-against Tara Bai’s intrigues, Sinhagad was forcibly trans¬ 
ferred from the sachiv to the Peshwa in exchange of some 
.other. Jagjiwan Parashuram (Dadoba) pratinidhU partisan 
of Tara Bai and Rani Sakwar Bai holding the territory east 
■of Satara and source of mischief against the Peshwa who 
had been imprisoned with his mutlaq ( agent), Yamaji 
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Shivdev in 1749, were released now. But to make hinr 
impotent for mischief, the Peshwa demanded Sangola. This^ 
was secured with the intervention of the Chhatrapati, 

The Poona decisions were implemented at Sangola near 
Pandharpur. This was the work of Sadashiv Rao Bhau and 
Ramchandra Malhar ( alias Bawa ), deputed by the Peshwa,. 
to subdue the recalcitrant agent of the pratinidhi. But the 
Chhatrapati went there to fix a legal wig on the whole 
affair. Sangola surrendered to the Peshwa ( 25 Sept. 1750 ). 
Th^ pratinidhi and his agent were dismissed by the king 
and their posts were given to the Peshwa’s partisans. This 
was also done with regard to other chief offices. The hostile 
senapati was wholly disarmed. The husband of Ram Raja’s 
sister was appointed sarlashkar, Karnatak was taken away 
from Babuji Naik and given to the Peshwa. The appoint¬ 
ments in the personal staff of the king increased the 
Peshwa’s control. As before, the cost of the Satara court 
was to be met by the individual chieftains according to 
fixed proportions. 

The Sangola agreement really implemented Shahu’s twO' 
rescripts. The transfer of power to the Peshwa, envisaged 
in the rescripts of one Chhatrapati^ by way of rewarding 
loyalty and superior ability, was now ratified by another as 
the only practical course. In either case the interests of 
the king and minister were identical. Sangola marked the* 
culmination of the Peshwa’s coup d'etat. His virtual' 
*usurpation* received^ the stamp of legitimacy though a 
double sanction,—the unanimous approval of the Maratha 
confederate chiefs and officers, and the legal sanction of the- 
Chhatrapati. Thus was accomplished a significant, silent 
and bloodless revolution in the Maratha constitution. 
The Chhatrapati continued to reign at Satara but ceased 
to rule. The uncrowned Peshwa would not reign but came 
to rule from Poona, which henceforth became the working 
capital of the Maratha empire. The Chhatrapati became a 
constitutional head of the confederate Maratha state. As* 
the supreme control was entrusted to the Peshwa and his- 
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family, the Peshwa became the hereditary supreme hea4^ 
of government, civil and military, and so of the Maratha 
confederacy as well. He was, of course, required to rule the 
state in the king's name, preserve the existing grants and 
perpetuate the name and dignity of the house of ShivajL 
The Peshwa acquired substance of power. He exercised the 
responsibility for the continuance of the government and 
of the dynasty as well. As a royal delegate the Peshwa came 
to have entire authority over the yngirdarj and the right 
of investiture of new ones. But he could make such 
arrangements with them as would be beneficial for 
protecting temples and other sacred places, encouraging 
cultivation and extending Hindu power. The transfer of* 
power from the master to the servant was, in the words of 
Scott-Waring, ‘easy, natural and progressive*. It was effected 
so ‘gradually, silently and completely*, that it ‘neither 
attracted observation nor excited surprise*. The ‘Chitpavan 
epic' began. Nevertheless the Sangola Agreement had a. 
dark side too. It intensified the centrifugal forces within 
the state, especially the Brahman-Maratha caste enmity. 
Even within the Peshwa's family personal rivalries tended to- 
assume an ugly shape. The Peshwa came to cherish appre¬ 
hension about Sadashiv Bhau*s ambitions to rival him. 

Tara BaVs last Bid for Power : The years 1750 and 1751 
were exceptionally stirring for Maharashtra and the 
Deccan. Following the Sangola Agreement Tara Bai and 
the Peshwa were engaged in a grim struggle for power.. 
Ram Raja*s awareness of his own weakness vis a vis the 
strength of the Peshwa, and his,acceptance of the latter's 
policy exasperated the power-maniac old lady. She now 
unleashed the whirlwind of intrigues. Confining Rama 
Raja at Satara ( 22 November 1750—23 March 1761 ), she 
issued commands in her name and began to control the 
administration. The constitutional Peshwa adopted an 
attitude of submission and threat. Hyderabad was likewise 
disturbed by successive murders of Nasir Jang and Muzaffar 
Jang. So the Peshwa went to the south. During hia< 
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absence in the Karnatak she sought to undermine his 
position. His agent, Trimbak Sadashiv ( Nana Purandare ), 
suggested that either she be allowed to rule or subdued 
forcibly or that Shambhuji be brought in. Failing to 
bend Ram Raja, she tried to win over the Peshwa’s 
'Opponents, representing that she was fighting for monarchy 
against the brahman Peshwa. But Sindhia, Holkar and 
even the Bhonsle held aloof. She even offered peshwaship 
toRamdas Pant (Raja Raghunath Das), diwan of Nizam 
^alabat Jang and sought to win over Shambhuji. 

The absent Peshwa succeeded by his alertness to have 
the danger localised round Satara. But Tara Bai and 
Uma Bai (widow of Rhanderao Dabhade senapati) planned 
a 'women's war* to overthrow the Peshwa with the help 
of Damaji Gaekwad. His advance made both Satara and 
Poona panicky. But the loyal supporters of the Peshwa 
including Nana Purandare crushingly defeated Gaekwad 
(March 1751). Then the Peshwa returned by forced 
marches and completed the discomfiture of the Gaekwad 
and the Dabhade, though with a dose of treacherous 
attack during a truce. Finally the following terms were 
agreed upon (30 March 1752) : (i) The Peshwa’s claim to 
half of Gujrat ( first made in 1726 ) was accepted together 
with similar half share in subsequent conquests ; (ii) The 
Gaekwad to be the sole Maratha representative in Gujrat 
with the title of sena^khas-khail ; (iii) He was to pay 15 
lakhs of rupees as £ne ; and (iv) to serve the Peshwa 
loyally with 10,000 troops when needed ; (v) Dabhade*s 
claim to Gujrat was cancelled. With the capture of 
Ahmadabad in 1753 the last vestiges of Mughal rule in 
<Tujrat were wiped out. 

Tara Bai*s resistance was broken. Though distressed, 
she still persisted. Finally the Peshwa accepted her 
-condition to place the Raja at her disposal at Satara, 
Teconciled her and kept her in good humour. With her 
ipartisans liquidated one by one, she was rendered innocuous 
^Dr mischief (Oct. 1751 ). ^The Peshwa cleverly shifted 
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Jlie odium of ChhatrapatVs imprisonment to her. When 
.later she admitted that Ram Raja was ‘false* (14 Sept. 1752X 
4here was no need to secure his release. Yet she continued 
•to have her court at Shah unagar, and was also reconciled 
^o Shambhuji (d. Dec. 1760). His wife sought to smuggle 
another imposter like Tara Bai. Tara Bai herself died at 
the age of 86 (9 Dec. 1761) after witnessing the national 
disaster of Panipat. 

Tara Bai played a remarkable part in the history of 
Maharashtra. Contemporaries like Khafi Khan and 
Bhimsen have praised her. Able, courageous and possessing 
organising skill, she shone during the age of national war 
against Aurangzeb after her husband*s death for seven 
years (1700-i7). Her diplomacy and tactics even hard pressed 
the astute emperor. In fact, 'the supreme guiding force in 
-Maharashtra was not any minister but the Dowager-queen, 
Tara Bai Mohite. Her administrative genius and strength 
of character saved the nation in that aweful crisis that 
threatened it in consequence of Rajaram*s death*. (Sarkar). 
But after Shahu’s return she fell from her previous heights 
and stooped to low intrigues, meanness and falsehoods to 
.fight for her son, without any sense of patriotism or good 
•of the state. Even when she lost her son, she continued 
her game of selfish intrigue against three successive peshwas. 
Fighting the Peshwa from her fort, imprisoning the 
-ChhatrapaiU this old lady had the spark of romantic 
adventure. By investing young Madhav Rao as Peshwa 
in 1761 she perhaps atoned for her previous misdeeds. 

The Bhonsle and the Angriai The Peshwa*s attempts 
.at unification of the state were opposed by the Bhonsle of 
Nagpur and the Angria of Kolaba, whom Sardesai dubs as 
‘two incorrigible chiefs*. Claiming to be the defender of 
.the interests of his near relation, the Chhatrapati^ Raghuji 
was at first an inveterate opponent of the Peshwa. Later 
.on the Peshwa bought him oif (1744) by making large 
concessions. Raghuji*s death in February 1755 was followed 
hy a dispute between his ablest and eldest son, Janoji 
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(born of a younger wife) and Mudhoji (born of an eldet~ 
wife)« Janoji, whom Raghuji preferred, became sena saheb' 
subah* The Peshwa took 20 lakhs as succession fee. 
three brothers cooperated with the Peshwa in the Sindkhed' 
campaign, but later on they quarrelled, contributing to the 
decline of the Nagpur state built up by Raghuji. 

The west coast of the Maratha state was guarded in the 
north by the governor of Kalyan (Ramaji Mahadev) and in 
the south by the Angrias and their navy. But after Kanhoji,., 
the part played by the Angrias in defending the Konkoii 
was hardly creditable. 

On the death of Sambhaji Angria sarkhel with 
headquarters at Vijaydurg ( Jan. 1742 ), there was a succes* 
sion dispute between his brothers, Manaji {Wizarat Ma'dby 
at Kolaba and Tulaji. Shahu assured the sarkhelship to- 
whoever would conquer Anjanvel and Govalkol, left 
unsubdued by Baji Rao. Tulaji, appointed sarkhel (1743). 
conquered these places (1745). Secure in the naval forts of 
Suvarnadurg and Vijaydurg (Gheria), and with 30,000 
infantry, an efficient European-manned artillery and 
sixty warships he became a terror both on the sea and 
on the land. He even disowned the Peshwa, capturing or 
plundering all ships without his passport and plundering 
the territory of the Peshwa and other ministers, leading to- 
a war in 1748. The Peshwa captured the Portuguese 
possession of Chaul ( then Rajkot) and Manaji, sheltering 
there, submitted to him^ 

As Tulaji continued to be hostile to the Peshwa and his 
governor, refusing tribute and joining the Portuguese and 
Tara Bai the Peshwa concluded the Treaty of Poona 
(19 March 1755) with the English who hated Tulaji for self- 
interest. It provided for British control of the two navies, 
naval blockade of Tulaji, sharing of Tulaji's ships, treasure, 
guns and stores, captured in war, cession of Bankot and 
fort of Himmatgad (later Fort Victoria ) to the English. 
In the war that followed the Peshwa captured Suvarnadurg 
and Vijaydurg, and annexed lands of Tulaji, now-^- 
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Imprisoned ( 1756). Sardesai has sought in vain to 
'Exonerate the Peshwa from blame for the destruction of 
the Maratha navy of Tulaji, as it was done by the English. 
Their conduct was of course reprehensible, appropriating 
Tulaji*s entire property and even trying to retain Vijaydurg 
in exchange for Bankot, which was rightly opposed by the 
Marathas. Bankot was the first munch *of the English in 
Maratha territory. By seeking foreign help to curb a 
recalcitrant domestic vassal the Peshwa acted in a manner 
that was both unpatriotic and unwise. 


II. INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Civil Government : The innate conservatism of Shahu 
stood in the way of reform of civil administration. Balaji 
also did not have much time and energy for it, being 
preoccupied mostly with his expeditions and diplomatic 
activities. Whatever success he did achieve in the matter 
of improving the civil administration, the condition of the 
people and material prosperity was due to his capable 
agents* His first task as Peshwa was to improve the finances 
of the state which had collapsed. He had to repay his 
father’s debts of 14^ lakhs. Mahadaji Purandare paid off 
the demands of his creditor, Babuji Naik. Shahu’s grant 
of Portuguese territories including Bassein and the revenue 
.collection of the entire country north of the Narmada except 
Gujrat gave the Peshwa a fresh source of revenue. The 
Karnatak expedition gave him Rs. 20,000 a year from Arcot 
revenues. By his careful supei^vision, supplemented by 
.'frequent tours, inspection of accounts and huge corres¬ 
pondence, he succeeded not only in increasing the 
resources of the state but also utilising them to the full. 
'^Control over the finances was’, Sardesai rightly observes, 
^perhaps the special feature of Balajirao's administrative 
.capacity*. 

. It was after Shahu’s death that a change was effected 

the field of civil administration. Its working came to 
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be considerably affected by the constitutional changes 
consequent on the political conference of 1750 and the* 
Sangola Agreement. By virtually keeping the Chhatrapatt 
a prisoner at Satara, superseding the ashtapradhan this> 
'Mayor of the Palace% established his undisputed supremacy 
in the confederate Maratha state. 

As Satara had become a centre of factious and intriguing 
activities of ministers, officers, chieftains and their personal 
advisers and followers, the Peshwa had to take steps to- 
counteract them and save himself. Besides the services of 
the family of the Purandares, the Peshwa also harnessed 
those of new workers, many of whom shone in the future 
(e. g, Sakharam Bapu Bokil, Gangadhar Yashwant, the 
Barves, the Ghaskars and others). Finally in 1750 Poona 
was made the administrative capital of the State. 

Times were violent. The people, subject to various- 
oppressions and exactions, had to be protected. The Peshwa. 
fully grasped the need of controlling the revenue collectors.- 
The civil administration in various districts were entrusted^ 
to regular officers, viz., fixed Mamlatdars or Subahdars^ 
each in charge of several districts, with complete charge of 
the police, revenue, civil and criminal justice and mostly' 
enjoying the power of life and death. The administration, 
in the 'best protected and most productive’ environs of 
Satara was entrusted to the favourites of the Peshwa. But 
on account of absence in campaigns or in the Peshwa’s> 
court they were not regular in submitting their accounts,, 
which were entrusted to dishonest and extortionate deputies.. 
Lacking necessary energy the Peshwa depended first on< 
his able minister, Ramchandra (Baba) Shenvi, and then, on. 
the latter’s death, on his own cousin Sadashiv Rao, trained, 
by Ramchandra. Sadashiv Rao was vigorous and active^ 
and was appointed Peshwa’s diwan in place of Mahadaji 
Purandare. He had a natural ability for civil administra¬ 
tion, though he was greedy and violent. Braving al^ 
opposition and odium, this uncompromising diwan^ assisted 
by Ballova Manduvaguni, the chief revenue collector*. 
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forced the revenue collectors to produce their accounts^ 
and made huge recoveries for the government. The aboli¬ 
tion of the injurious system of revenue farming ( ijar ah } 
since the time of Balaji Vishwanath, led to progressive 
improvement of agriculture and of the condition of the 
people. 

The judicial system was improved by the reputed jurist, 
Balkrishna Gadgil Shastri. appointed nyayadhish (Chief 
Justice) of Poona. The Poona city police was much 
invigorated. 

In the field of local government there was all round 
improvement. Every village was a small republic, with its 
headman, accountant and other local officers. The arbitra¬ 
tion courts (panchayats ) were also improved. Abuses in. 
collection of revenue came to be controlled. The villagers 

ft 

were encouraged to resist the exactions or blackmail levies^ 
by cavalry captains. Central control over the village was 
kept through the headman, the sub-collector and the 
collector with a body of armed irregulars for maintaining, 
peace. 

Thus the administrative system was sought to be 
reorganised on a sound basis. The condition of the people 
improved. The peasantry gratefully remembered the days- 
of ‘Nana Saheb Peshwa*. 

Changes in Military Organisation : Balaji made a. 
revolutionary change in military organisation* In the 
time of Shivaji and Baji Rao, the importance and efficiency 
of the army depended on light infantry and swift cavalry^ 
but now Balaji Rao’s army came td consist of vast armies,, 
infantry battalions and foreign artillerymen trained after 
European model, manned and officered by mercenaries. 
So the army lost its national character. There were 
Arabs, Sindhis, Europeans, Persians and hosts of others. 
Every element pursued its own methods. The Maratha 
element became less. The traditional methods of fighting 
were partly given up. New methods based on European, 
models came to be used but these were ill assimilated*. 
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Saiaji Rao*8 keeaness to import the European mode of 
warfare was exhibited in his efforts to wean over Bossy 
(from the Nizam’s service and also to enlist the Frencli*^^ 
trained Muzaifar Khan and Ibrahim Khan Gardi. Muzaffar 
Rhan was vof course an artillery expert but he was 
treacherous and even left the Peshwa. But he was reap¬ 
pointed by the Peshwa against the advice of Sadashiv Rao. 
Ibrahim Khan's French>drilled sepoys and artillery, added 
:to the light Maratha cavalry, proved to be a source of 
great strength at the battle of Udgir. 

Further it was not easy to organise discipline in a body of 
mercenaries of different alien elements. Hence this vast army 
^could not work as satisfactorily as the national army of the 
state inspired by a common ideal. Thus Balaji not only 
damaged the ideal of Hindu Pad Padshahi but also means 
of giving effect to that ideal. Further, in the heyday 6j 
their prosperity the Marathas imitated the Mughals with 
rich tents and camps with followers. The change can be 
illustrated by the advancing Maratha army sent to Panipat 
to wrest the empire of Delhi. As Rawlinson writes: 
*‘Shivaji*s successes had been due to the fact that his men 
moved without transport, subsisting on a nose-bag of 
grain carried on the saddle and on food taken from the 
surrounding country. And that great commander had 
made it an offence punishable with death to bring a woman 
into the camp. But the Bhao Sahib moved with a vast 
amount of equipag» and thousands of camp followers ; 
behind followed numbers of elephants, loaded with!^lofty 
silken tents ; the wives of the principal nobles accompanied 
their husbands with numerous retinues, and the offfcers 
were resplendent in cloth of gold." The cause of the 
Marathas was weakened by differences of opinion in the 
^army. Many wanted to follow the traditional methods 
against the Afghans. The Maratha commander rdfused. 
The Jat leader Surajmal left the held. Many chiefs like 
the Holkar and the Gaekwad fought half-heartedly. No 
^wonder the Marathas were defeated at Panipat. 
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III. IMPERIAL EXPANSION 

Balaji Rao*s imperial policy : The expansionist dreams* 
conceived by his grandfather and partly implemented by 
his father, came to be fully realised during the peshwaship 
of Balaji Rao. The Marathas now reached the apogee 
•of expansion in the south as well as in the north. IfBaji 
R.ao had struck at the trunk of the withering tree, his 
-son picked up the falling branches. Balaji however made 
a notable departure in his approach to his father's imperial 
^licy. Baji Rao personally concentrated on the north, 
•though not wholly neglecting the south. Balaji Rao 
personally concentrated on the south, though not neglecting 
the north. 

After some campaigning during the first few years of 
'his peshwaship ( 1741-48 ) he never went northward since 
1749. The work of expansion there was left to be conduc¬ 
ted by other Maratha leaders. So the Peshwa could never 
be the man on the spot and had to depend on the reports 
of his lieutenants and spies. This unfamiliarity with and 
comparative ignorance of the conditions in Hindustan 
prevented him from fully comprehending their true import. 
His imperial policy, conceived thousands of miles from 
the main theatre, became unrealistic. Nevertheless, as 
supreme authority he had to bear the responsibility for the 
sins ^f omission and commission of his lieutenants. 

But what was worse, Balaji damaged and even rejected 
his father’s ideal of Hindu Pad Padshahi and transformed 
it into a narrower ideal of Maratha Padshahi. His followers 
.«nd lieutenants took to the plan of predatory warfare, 
which produced devastation in the area of their activities. 
By seeking to build an empire with the instinct of maraud¬ 
ing, the Marathas made no distinction among Hindus and 
Tduslims, plundering everybody wherever they penetrated. 
!If Baji Rao wanted to build up a Hindu empire based on 
'the willing co-operation of all Hindu powers, Balaji Rao 
•conceived of Maratha interests only and alienated all Hindu 
:SECI.-16 
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powers throughout India. In the south the Hindu chief*- 
tainships were as mercilessly plundered and sucked dry 
as the Muslim nawabships. In the north the Marathas 
alienated the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the Jats and 
thereby destroyed all chances of combination of Hindu 
powers against the Muslims. In Bengal he carried on an 
expedition professedly in compliance with the imperial 
mandate to help Alivardi against itaghuji. But this was 
not good from the point of view of the Maratha state. 
Balaji Rao was advancing his own interest at the 
cost of the confederacy. The Peshwa-Bhonsle antagonism 
exhibited the first sprouting of the disintegration in the 
state. Not consolidation and pacification but devastation, 
plunder, accumulation of money and alienation constituted 
the keynote of the activities of the Maratha armies. The 
worst consequences were seen on the eve of Panipat. The 
north-ward expansion of the Marathas was a challenge to 
the Abdali who invaded India in retaliation in 1759. The 
Abdali was joined by the Indian Mussalmans, Rohillas 
and Nawab of Oudh, regarding the Marathas as the greatest 
enemy of the Muslim power. On the other hand the 
Maratha cause could not become a united Hindu cause; 
The Rajputs were alienated by the unsympathetic policy of 
the Peshwa and remained neutral. Not only the Rajputs 
but other Hindus of the north except Surajmal Jat 
sympathised with Abdali, even though the latter had 
destroyed Mathura and plundered other Hindu temples,, 
because the Marathas ruthlessly carried on depredations. 
The Marathas could not win ov^r the Sikhs and make 
the Punjab their base. The northward push also became 
inexpedient. It proved to be costly. It did not increase 
the revenue of the Peshwas. They could not hold th'e 
country where both the Sikhs and the Muslims looked upon 
them as the hated intruders. They could not keep the 
country under occupation. 
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( A ) EXPANSION IN THE DECCAN 

/. The Peshwa and the Nizam 

In the south the Peshwa aimed at the conquest of the 
Deccan and the Karnatak. But here the Maratha march 
to imperial destiny came to be blocked"* by the Nizam. 
True, there was now a turn in his tide since 1739, losing 
favour in the imperial court after Nadir’s invasion 
and suffering defeat at Bhopal ( 1740) at the hands of 
Baji Rao. His own son, Nasir Jang, then in charge of 
the Deccan, rebelled against him. Both father and son, 
naturally courted Balaji Rao. Desiring the fulfilment 
of the terms of Doraha Sarai, the subahdari of Malwa and 
indemnity of 50 lakhs, the Peshwa decided to support the 
Nizam in return for IS lakhs, though the latter frankly 
pleaded his helplessness at the Edlabad meeting ( January, 
1741 ). 

The Nizam then sought to retrieve his prestige in the 
Karnatak recently lost to Raghuji Bhonsle. This area 
between the Krishna and the Kaveri, for long the bone 
of contention between the Nizam and the Marathas, 
then included five nawabships (Savanur, Cudappa, Kurnool, 
Trichinopoly and Arcot under the nominal vassalage of 
the Nizam ), the Maratha principalities of Tanjore and Guti 
and some old chieftainships. The Marathas aimed at 
the subjugation of these nawabships. Shahu had deputed 
Raghuji Bhonsle ( 1739-41) and Fateh Singh Bundela not 
only to collect tribute but also to phastise Chanda Saheb 
( Husain Dost Khan, son-in-law of Nawab Dost Ali, Mughal 
governor ( Nawab ) of the Karnatak ). who after harassing 
Shahu’s cousin Pratap Singh, at Tanjore, had occupied 
Trichinopoly by subterfuge, and wanted to grab Tanjore 
and Madura. The Mughal governor was killed (May 
1740), and his son Safdar Ali made a secret agreement 
with Raghuji for his safe succession against Chanda Saheb, 
now aspiring to be nawab, in rettirn for one crore of 
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rupees ( November ). Cbafida Saheb, in his turn, solicited 
the help of Dumas, French governor of Pondicherry. 
Raghuji captured Trichinopoly ( March 1741 ) and carried 
Chanda Saheb as captive to Satara from where he, however* 
escaped later (May 1748 ). The campaign was fruitful 
financially on account of huge booty collected from Hindus 
and Muslims alike. Shahu conferred the mokasa of Berar 
and Gondwana upon Raghuji. Murarrao Ghorpade of Guti 
and Pratap Singh were firmly implanted at Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore respectively. 

The angry Nizam now wooped down on the Karnatak 
when both the Peshwa and the Bhonsle were preoccupied in 
the north ( Bundelkhand and Bengal). He occupied Arcot, 
placed it under Anwaruddin and then regained Trichinopoly 
after a long siege ( Aug. 1743 ). Muzaffar Jang, son of 
his daughter, was appointed nawah of the subah of the 
Karnatak. This was his last memorable victory. 

Two attempts to recover Trichinopoly by Shahu through 
Babuji Naik failed. Against him worked the Peshwa, 
who, by his ‘silent diplomacy* won over Sayyid Lashkar 
Khan, the Nizam*s prime minister, and sent Sadashiv to 
the Karnatak ( December 1746). He defeated the nawab 
of Savanur and Nasir Jang. Maratha government was 
established in the western Karnatak but Trichinopoly could 
not be recovered. 

2. Role of Bussy in Peshwa^Nizam contest 

The death of the 79-year old Nizam-ul^Mulk Asaf Jah 
in May 1748 was followed by a succession dispute which 
for a time weakened the Hyderabad state and proved 
advantageous to the Marathas. But a new danger sprouted 
here owing to the emergence of Bussy. 

The Deccan viceroyalty was seized by the man on 
the spot, the Nizam's restless and ambitious second son, 
N«sir Jang. Not heeding his father’s last advice to' 
cultivate friendship with the Marathas, he fought witK 
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them. He secured the alliance of the English at Fort St. 
OecM’ge against the combination of Muzaffar Jang ( Asaf 
Jah's daughter’s son and a claimant of the viceroyalty ) and 
Chanda Saheb aspiring to be the Nawab of Arcot, both 
supported by the French at Pondicherry. He was murdered 
by a partisan of Muzaffar Jang ( Deceniber 1750 ). The 
latter backed by a strong army under Bussy, the French 
commander, was proclaimed as the Nizam by Dupleix. 
But he, too, was killed ( 31 Jan. 1751). Bussy saved the 
Hyderabad state by at once declaring Salabat Jang, the 
third son of Asaf Jah, as the Nizam, and soon made himself 
not only indispensable but dictator in the state, with the 
support of the shrewd diwan ( Ramdaspant, a Chicacole 
brahmariy entitled Raja Raghunath Das by Dupleix ) and 
his own secretary and interpreter, Haidar Jang. 

Aiming at the annexation of Hyderabed, the Peshwa 
at first advanced to Aurangabad ( early in 1751 ), but 
returned at the news of the advance of Salabat Jang. 
Supporting the cause of Asaf Jah’s eldest non-martial son, 
Ohaziuddin, in return for concessions, the Peshwa asked 
him to come from Delhi and claim Hyderabad, hoping 
to govern the Deccan as his deputy. He also came to a 
*friendly arrangement’ at Panagal with Salabat Jang and 
Bussy ( March ) through Janoji Nimbalkar in Hyderabad 
service, gaining 20 lakhs as the price for his neutrality in 
the problem of succession and for suspension of his 
occupational activities in Khandesh ( e. g. Nasik fort) in 
Nizam's dominions. Further, in order to maintain his 
influence in Hyderabad counsels, * the Peshwa won over 
Salabat’s two officers, Sayyid Lashkar Khan and Shah Nawaz 
Khan. His agents sought to humour Ramdaspant. 

The affairs of the Nizam were in a bad shape. Salabat 
was a puppet under the tutelage of successive dictatorial 
regents. Ramdaspant secretly intrigued with Tara Bai 
against the Peshwa, captured Peshwa’s cash of 5 lakhs near 
Aurangabad (April 1751 ), prepared for a war against 
Ghaziuddin, covering 4 up by a mission to Poona under 
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Nimbalkar. At the same time Bussy set about reorganising 
the Nizam’s state by, ’strict discipline and incessant 
vigilance** fortifying himself at Aurangabad, recruiting and 
training a large army, then unequalled in military 
efficiency in any Indian state. The administration was 
toned up and even Salabat Jang stood in danger of Bussy, 
who maintained his expenses from the Northern Circars. 
As Bussy’s ascendancy at Hyderbad was a standing obstacle 
to Peshwa’s ambitions, the astute Peshwa endeavoured to 
win him over. 

The Maratha-Nizam war was renewed in November, 
1751. The issue was the mastery over the Deccan. It was 
a tussle between Bussy *s trained infantry and artillery and 
the Peshwa’s guerrilla tactics. After two months of 
desultory warfare and plunder of mutual territories during 
which the Peshwa, preoccupied with a civil war in Gujrat 
and Berar, was out-manoeuvred, he had to take to flight 
and even his capital was threatened. Status quo was 
restored by the treaty of Singwa ( Jan, 1752 ). 

To thwart the invasion of the Deccan by Ghaziuddin 
( entitled by the emperor Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah ), Bussy 
arranged a defensive subsidiary alliance between the Peshwa 
and the Nizam ( August 1752 ) by which the Nizam ceded 
Khandesh province ( except the imperial forts and Burhan- 
pur), Baglan district and territory worth two lakhs a 
year, besides tribute for the Karnatak and Hyderabad. The 
Peshwa agreed to defend Salabat Jang against all enemies 
and keep the Marathas out of Mughal Deccan. 

The subsequent poisoning of Ghaziuddin by his step¬ 
mother ( October ) upset the inner plans of the Peshwa and 
deprived him of a good instrument of his ambitions. By 
stopping supplies and artillery the Marathas so harassed 
Salabat Jang and Bussy that by the Treaty of Bhalki ( 24 
Nov. 1752 ) the Nizam ceded West Berar ( between the 
Tapti and the Godavari ) besides Baglan and fChandesh 
with such forts as Nasik and Trimbak, constituting Maratha 
homeland. The Peshwa agreed to help the Nizra ia 
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^reducing the rebel Nawab of Bankapur and Savanur in 
West Karoatak. Bussy declined the Peshwa's offer of 
.service but maintained friendly relations with him. During 
«the tussle between Muhammad Ali (the English nominee ) 
and Chand Saheb (the French nominee ) for the Carnatic, 
4he latter’s murder ( 3 June 1752 ) practically marked the 
•end of French supremacy there, 

3. Expansion in the Karnatak ( 1752-60 ) 

By a series of almost annual mulkgiri raids to the 
Karnatak ( 1752-57), the Peshwa sought not only to 
replenish his exhausted treasury but to expand the Maratha 
•dominion at the expense of both the last vestiges of Mughal 
rule and Hindu chieftainships : 

(i ) Srirangapatam, 1753 ( January-June ) : From 

Bhalki the Peshwa and his cousin went to Srirangapatam 
.conquering Holi Honnur and Dharwar. 

( ii ) Bagalkote, 1754 : The Peshwa captured Bagalkote 
and some other places as the Nawab of Savanur did not 
hand over a Maratha artillery deserter, Muzaffar Khan, 
■trained by Bussy. 

(iii ) Bednur, 1754-55 : The Peshwa and his cousin 
launched a gigantic mulkgiri expedition to Bednur in 
western Karnatak to collect arrears of tribute from the Raja 
-of Seringapatam and the Nawab of Savanur, rifling treasure 
wherever found and leaving a trail of devastation behind. 

( iv ) Savanur, 1755-56 : These years witnessed moun¬ 
ting crises for the Peshwa, viz., the failure of his brother, 
Raghunath Rao, in the north ; the Sindhia-Rathor friction 
in Marwar ; the defiance of the Angrias ; the boomerang 
of borrowing British naval help ; the desertion of Murar 
Rao Ghorpade to the Nawab of Savanur ; the formation 
of a confederacy of Afghan nawabs and South Maratha 
•chiefs, refusing to acknowledge the Peshwa, under the 
Nawab of Savanur. The undaunted Peshwa, in a joint 
«x.pedition with the Nizam and Bussy, advanced along 
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with Malhar Rao Holkar, and the Bhonsle brothers against 
Savanur. The Nawab finally surrendered ( May 1756) 
before the tremendous artillery of Muzaffar Khan and cede<^ 
halves of several districts in lieu of tribute. Beyond the 
Tungabhadra several chiefs (e. g. Bednur, Chitradurg, 
Raidurg, Harpanhalli and Sondha ) paid tribute* The 
Maratha state was extended in the south from the Krishna 
to the Tungabhadra. Both Murar Rao Ghorpade and' 
Muzaffar Khan now joined the Peshwa ( against the advice- 
ofSadashiv ). 

(V ) 1757: Maratha interests w'ere pushed into the 

extreme south. Accompanied by his cousin, the Peshwa 
advanced to Seringapatam, collecting tributes on the way. 
The Raja of Mysore had to pay 5 lakhs cash and to 
mortgage 14 districts for 27 lakhs more. Capturing Sera 
he returned, never coming to the south again after 1757. 

By 1757 the Maratha dominions extending from the Goa- 
Krishna line southwards came to include the whole of 
Kanara, including Mysore. 

Of the five nawabships in the Karnatak, the Peshwa 
had subdued Sera and Savanur. Further conquests in the 
southern nawabships were made during 1757-60 by the 
Peshwa*s lieutenants: Cuddapa (Kolar, Hoskot and 
Balapur) by Balavantrao Mehendale ( Sept. 1757 ) ; Kurnoot 
by Visaji Krishna ; Arcot had to pay tribute but was saved 
by British help. Mysore was saved from Maratha aggression. 
( under Gopalrao Pal^ardhan ) by Haidar Ali ( 1759 ). 

4. The Zenith and Exit of Biissy 

Meanwhile Bussy’s power and administrative control 
created enemies in the Hyderabad State. During his^ 
absence from Hyderabad in 1753 on account of illness,. 
Sayyid Lashkar Khan, Nizam’s prime minster, concerted 
measures with the Peshwa to remove the French. So^ 
he detached the French corps and drew the Nizam to 
Aurangabad, nearer Poona. At the earliest opportunity 
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Biissy hurried to Aurangabad with his troops, had the 
prime minister dismissed and extracted from his nominal 
master the cession of rich and fertile Northern Circars 
for the maintenance of his troops. The baffled Peshwa, how¬ 
ever, cultivated friendly relatious with the new minister of 
the Nizam, Shah Nawaz Khan, as anti-Erench as his prede¬ 
cessor. The Nizam became angry at the French recognition 
of Muhammad Ali, the English nominee as the Nawab of 
the Carnatic without his previous sanction as suzerain. 
Under the advice of his minister the Nizam now demanded 
the Mughal tribute from Mysore, then actively supporting 
the French. Bussy was unexpectedly in command of 
the army invading Mysore. This synchronised with the 
Peshwa’s mulkgiri expedition to Seringapatam ( 1754-55 ). 
In the subsequent Savanur expedition, occasioned by the 
desertion of the Peshwa’s service by Muzaffar Khan, an 
artillery commander trained by Bussy, the Nizam, Bussy 
and the Peshwa combined against the Nawab of Savanur. 
The tremendous artillery fire of Bussy, who fired 1, 25, 000 
shells on the besieged, profoundly impressed his allies. 

Consequent upon the secret scheme of the two prime' 
ministers, Salabat Jang dismissed Bussy, to escape from 
his tutelage (18 May 1756 ). Military help was sought 
from the English but it was not forthcoming on account 
of their involvements in pre-Plassey Bengal. Bussy’s 
boldness, intrepidity, and diplomatic skill enabled him 
to surmount this crisis. With forces supplied by the Peshwa 
and Pondicherry he so entrenched himself in Char Minar 
(Chaumahalla Palace, June 1756) at Hyderabad that 
Salabat Jang was forced to reinstate him ( September ) and 
his ascendancy rose even higher than before. 

Undeterred by this, the two ministers, Peshwa Balajt 
Rao and Shah Nawaz Khan, now resorted to diplomaoy 
and helped to raise a revolution in the Northern Circars*. 
While Bussy was busy in reducing it and occupying English 
forts, the two ministers in concert hatched a plot 
directed against both Bussy and Salabat Jang to confine.^^ 
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the latter and instal Nizam Ali as the Nizam. But 
Shah Nawaz was himself dismissed (July 1757 ) and 
replaced by the pro-French Basalat Jang ( another brother 

Salabat Jang) by the Nizam whose hands were forced 
4>y riotous soldiers clamouring for pay» instigated by French 
intrigue. 

Profiting by this internal weakness in Hyderabad state 
the Peshwa demanded from the Nizam all territories north 
of the Godavari under threat of war. The Maratha forces 
'Were led, not by the Peshwa but his 15-year old son Viswas 
Rao, accompanied by able leaders like Dattaji and Jankoji 
Sindhia, Damaji Gaekwad and others. The Nizam now 
induced Shah Nawaz to return from his shelter at 
Daulatabad fort ( November ). But all power now shifted 
40 Nizam Ali, appointed heir and regent, ably assisted by 
the newly recruited captain of Bussy’s artillery, Ibrahim 
Khan. On their way to the Nizam’s capital at Aurangabad, 
the Sindhia attacked and defeated Ramchandra Jadav, a 
Maratha general of the Nizam at Sindkhed notwithstand¬ 
ing the support of Nizam Ali and Ibrahim Khan. By 
the peace of Shakarkhedla ( 29 Dec. 1757 ) the Nizam 
ceded territory worth 25 lakhs besides Naldurg fort. 

Bussy now returned by forced marches from the east 
coast to Aurangabad and was again at the helm of affairs. 
The Nizam himself was placed under a French guard. In 
attempting to seize power, Bussy’s secretary, Haidar Jang, 
had Shah Nawaz arreted, and seduced Nizam AU’s troops 
hy bribes, wishing to send him away to a distance at 
Hyderabad. Apprehending foul play Nizam Ali killed 
Haidar Jang. In anger Bussy had Shah Nawaz murdered 
with his two sons ( May 1758) and had Basalat Jang 
( another brother of the Nizam ) appointed diwan, so that he 
'could govern the Deccan through him. It was an apparent 
success of Bussy vis a vis the Peshwa. 

But Bussy’s star was already on the wane. The 
jexigencies of the Anglo-French war led Count Lally* the 
Prench governor, to recall Bussy ( June 1758) so aa to 
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concentrate on Madras. With the English conquest of 
the Northern Circars and the final expulsion of the French 
^rom the Nizam's dominions, the French cause became now 
.completely doomed. 

5 . The Peshwa and the Nizam : The Battle of 

Udgir, 1760 

Bussy and his powerful army had so long stood as a solid 
wall shielding the Nizam from the Peshwa*s ambitions. Now, 
•deprived of the French prop, the Nizam became utterly help¬ 
less. He was reduced to a mere figurehead with the investi- 
►ture of Nizam Ali to power as regent in place of the pro- 
French Basalat dismissed in June, 1759. On the other hand 
the exit of Bussy and the subsequent adhesion to the 
Peshwa's service of Ibrahim Khan Gardi ( dismissed by the 
Nizam ) with the French-drilled efficient modern artillery 
< October). not only whetted the latter's ambition but 
substantially added to his strength. 

A quarrel broke out between the Peshwa and Nizam Ali. 
.Declining to implement the treaty of Shakarkhedla and 
(refusing to become a subordinate ally of the Marathas, 
Nizam Ali now tried to get English help. The Hyderabad 
army was mutinous for arrears bf pay. The Peshwa now 
made vast war preparations. The first striking victory 
was Sadashiv Rao's bloodless capture of Ahmadnagar fort 
■•( Nov. 1759 ) by a stratagem, bribing its commandant, Kavi 
.Jang. The loss of this famous fort, an advance base 
•with its store of arms, led to a renewal of Maratha-Nizam 
war. Muzaffar Khan's attempt on the life of Sadashiv 
• delayed the war which started in Decmber, 1759. A vast 
^rmy numbering 60,000 under the Peshwa's brother 
.Raghunath Rao, son Viswas Rao, and cousin Sadashiv 
Rao, backed by Ibrahim Gardi's 5000 regular sepoys besides 
his French artillery, invaded the Nizam's dominions. 

With his mutinous and unpaid troops the Nizam was 
ill-prepared to offer resistance. Still he had to face the 
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eaemy at UdgiT» 200 miles east of Poona ( Jan. 1760 ), For' 
the Marathas Udgir not only exhibited the corobinecf’ 
arms of infantry, cavalry and artillery, but what was ■ 
more significant from the point of view of tactics, it 
illustrated the combination of the cossack tactics of the 
Marathas and the European method of war. Hopelessly 
outnumbered and completely enveloped, suffering from 
inferior arms and equipment, with grain and forage 
supplies cut off, the Mughals under Nizam Ali and Salabat 
Jang ( 7000 only ) were completely routed at Udgir ( Date 
Jan-Feb.). Gardi's artillery decimated the Mughals. This 
was followed by a decisive cavalry charge. Planning to 
effect a junction with a large force stationed at Dharur, the 
overpowered Nizam retreated to Ausa ( 40 miles south of it ). 
The long agonising march was followed by a total disaster. 
The hovering infantry and artillery of Ibrahim played 
havoc on the small, slow-moving Mughals, proceeding in 
close columns. But Mughal artillery could not touch "the 
dispersed and wheeling* Maratha cavalry. Tt was the 
situation in Panipat inverted in favour of the Marathas* 

(Sarkar). At Ausa the Marathas first annihilated the 
Nizam’s rearguard straggling behind and then crashed on 
his centre. The Nizam sued for peace. It was an unpre¬ 
cedented, 'spectacular victory* for the Marathas. 

The terms of the Treaty (11 Feb. 1760 ) imposed by the 
victor were crippling. The Nizam surrendered territory 
worth 60 lakhs rupees vi the province of Aurangabad, half 
of Bijapur and Bidar, the forts of Asirgarh, Daulatabad 
and Mulher and the towns of Bijapur and Burhanpur. 
The result was that the Mughal possessions in the Deccan. 
came to be now confined to *an insulated space*, consisting 
only of Hyderabad and parts of Bijapur and Bidar,. 
the Nizam also paying the chautK *This was the apogee 
of Maratha success* ( Sarkar ). Like the imperial power 
in the north, the Nizam's power in the south was also^ 
broken and the Mughal Deccan was about to fall to the 
Marathas. But that was not to be. The victor of Udgir 
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"^as vanquished at Panipat next year. In Hyderabad Nizam 
Ali became the Nizam after confining and killing his brother 
September 1762 )• 

(B) EXPANSION IN THE NORTH 

m 

1. Continued progress in Malwa & Bundelkhand 

Balaji Rao continued his father’s unfinished imperial 
programme in Malwa and Bundelkhand. Its main features 
included, as desired by the emperor, checking the Nizam 
and enlisting the sympathies of the Ranas of Udaipur and 
Marwar. But the most important plank of this policy 
was the friendship with and dependence on Jai Singh II, 
*our great elderly friend’. Balaji Rao realised : *ln our 
hearty co-operation lies his interest as well as ours’ ( Letters 
of Chimnaji and Balaji }. 

As desired by Jai Singh a strong force was despatched 
to Malwa under Pilaji Jadav to be reinforced by either 
Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia or both. After 
visiting the Nizam in January, 1741, the Peshwa went to 
Bundelkhand where he appointed Naro Shankar as his 
.agent. Malhar Rao Holkar captured Dhar, the gateway 
of Malwa from the Mughals. The emperor wanted war. 
.But Jai Singh suggested conciliation. The latter met the 
Peshwa and -they agreed to act in complete accord. Finally 
the province of Malwa was granted ( by a farman, 1 Sept.- 
1741) to the Peshwa who agreed to loyally serve the 
^emperor and not encroach on any imperial territory. 
Diplomacy completed what bad begun on ihe battlefield of 
Amjhera ( 1728 ). 

The Peshwa placed the area between the Narmada and 
•the Jamuna under three chieftains, Malhar Rao Holkar, 
-Ranoji Sindhia and Yashwant Rao Pa war. Bundelkhand 
became a strong advance base from where the Maratha 
.'arm could radiate with equal ease to Rajputana in the 
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west, the Doab and Oudh in the nc^th, and Benares^. 
Bihar and Bengal in the east. Chhatrasal Bundela and. 
his successsors could not be expected to accept the sprouting 
Maratha hegemony ( since 1729 ). Orchha, with its strategic 
central position, under Bir Singh Bundela, was attacked 
by the Peshwa in 1742 over the question of realization 
of chauth. Jhansi now became the central Maratha post 
under Naro Shankar ( 1742-56 ) and grew into a Maratha 
colony. 

To counteract the stiff opposition of the Bundela chief¬ 
tains the Marathas pursued, with the help of a diplomat 
Ramchadra Baba, the policy of dealing with them singly.K 
The Maratha chieftains ( Sindhia, Holkar and Pawar ) 
being weakened by mutual differences, the Peshwa himself 
came in 1744 to Bhilsa. It took several years to settle- 
Bundelkhand ( 1747 ). 


2. Maratha-Rajput Relations ( 1141-60 ) 

The rapid expansion of the Marathas in the north was- 
facilitated by their friendship with the Rajputs, largely born 
of the cordial relations between Shahu and Sawai Jai Singh 
and the'peisuasive diplomacy and tact of Baji Rao 1. After 
the latter's death in 1740 this friendship gave place to 
implacable rancour. Nadir Shah’s invasion virtually elimi¬ 
nated Mughal authority in Rajputana. Almost immediately 
it came under a new master. The Marathas virtually became 
the arbiter of its destiny—interfering in succession disputes, 
and collecting tributes, indemnity or purchase money.. 
The mutually quarrelling Rajput states, deprived by 
death of experienced and influential chiefs ( as in Jaipur 
and Marwar), were unable to resist the political and 
financial stranglehold of the Marathas. The irony of the 
sanation was that Rajputana witnessed the increasingly 
keen rivalry and lack of co-operation between Malhar Raa 
Holkar and Jayappa Sindhia which contributed not a littlo. 
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to loss of Rajput friendship^ and to the ultimate disaster at 
Panipat in 1761. 

(i) The Jaipur episode ; Malhar Rao Holkar 

The death of Sawai Jai Singh in September, 1743 waa 
followed by a civil war between his two sdtxs, Ishwari Singh, 
supported by the Marathas and Madho Singh ( claiming 
half share), backed by his maternal uncle, Maharana 
Jagat Singh of Mewar. The latter were defeated and. 
Ishwari Singh did not redeem his earlier promise of a few 
parganas worth 24 lakhs to his brother. 

In 1745 Ishwari Singh hired the Marathas (except 
Holkar ) against the Maharana and Madho Singh : These 
two { and the dispossessed heir of Bundi, Ummed Singh 
Hada ) apf>roached Malhar Rao Holkar with two lakhs for 
support. The latter sent his son Khande Rao to help them 
against the advice of his colleagues, Ranojt Sindhia and 
Ramchandra Baba Shenvi. The allies, however,were defeated 
at the battle of Rajmahal ( March, 1747 ) by Ishwari Singh 
supported by Jayappa Sindhia (son of Ranoji). Both 
Sindhia and Holkar were bribed by the belligerents. The 
Poona government was also approached on behalf of Madho 
Singh to extract from Ishwari Singh the fulfilment of his 
promise. The Peshwa, originally a supporter of Ishwari 
Singh, became now inclined towards Madho Singh if he paid 
15 lakhs subsidy to him, so that ‘both the princes would 
be preserved and our interests would be served\ This was. 
however, opposed by Sindhia’s diwan, Ramchandra Baba, 
as changing sides would cause loss of Maratha prestige. The 
Holkar, won over by the Maharana, passionately pressed 
Madho Singh's cause on the Peshwa. Condemning such 
conflicting views in the Maratha camp, the Peshwa. 
ordered both Holkar and Ramchandra to arrange an 
amicable settlement between the two brothers. But Ishwari 
Singh resented Peshwa*s partisanship of his rival as being: 
interference in a domestic matter. 
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On his way back from Delhi the Peshwa, then high in 
imperial favour, came to Jaipur in 1747 and was joined by 
Madho Singh and other Rajput chiefs at Newai ( 39 miles s. 
of Jaipur ). The Marathas demanded 50 lakhs from him and 
proposed an equal division of Jaipur state among the 
brothers. On Ishwari’s refusal war began. Madho Singh 
agreed to pay Shahu 10 lakhs of rupees (under the guarantee 
ofHolkar), and got from his brother four mahals (Tonk, 
Toda, Malpura and Barwada in Newai), but placed under 
Holkar till the final payment. 

After an initital setback at the hands of Ishwari and 
Surajmal Jat at the battle of Bagru (Aug. 1748 ) the 
Marathas succeeded in making Ishwari Singh disgorge five 
parganas to Madho. But the heavy indemnity payable to 
the Holkar fell into arrears. Partly to realise these arrear 
dues and partly to avenge the Raja’s murder of his pro- 
Maratha minister, Keshavdas, on a false suspicion of 
treason, the Peshwa ordered an invasion of Jaipur ( 1750 ). 
Highly dissatisfied at the meagre amount of two lakhs sent 
' by the Raja, Malhar Rao and Gangadhar Tatya ( alias 
Chandrachur ) entered Jaipur. Dreading a direct confronta¬ 
tion with them and yet unable to pay a higher purchase 
money, Ishwari Singh committed suicide ( 12 Dec. 1750 ). 

Madho Singh now became King of Jaipur with the 
support of Malhar, joined by Jayappa Sindhia ( Jan. 1751 ). 
Besides ransom, the Marathas now demanded one-third or 
one-fourth of Jaipi^ territory by a written deed, which 
‘alienated the Rajah and the Rajputs’. The abduction of 
women from houses by Malhar’s son Khande Rao exaspera¬ 
ted the latter. Madho Singh changed colour. Unwilling to 
be a dependent of his insatiable and domineering Deccani 
helpers, he planned to murder the Maratha chiefs but in 
vain. Then followed a massacre of 3000 Marathas in Jaipur 
city with 1000 wounded ( 10 Jan.), followed by similar 
killings in the villages also. After this ’explosion’ of hatred 
the Rajputs agreed to pay ransom of 50,000 rupees a year 
.as the nazar for the kingdom, besides a compensation. The 
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Marathas vacated Jaipur in February, 1751, leaving bitter 
ill-will in Rajput hearts. 

( a ) Bundi dispute : Holkar*s candidate 

finally wins 

The fortunes in the contest for the Hada throne of 
Bundi shifted endlessly but the Holkai-Sindhia rivalry 
remained constant. Budh Singh was ousted by Dalil Singh, 
supported by his father-in-law, Jai Singh II of Jaipur, from 
1729-34, and again, after a short restoration of Budh Singh, 
supported by the Marathas, from 1734-43. After the death 
of Jai Singh (1743) Budh Singh’s fugitive son, Ummed Singh, 
with the backing of Durjan Sal of Kota and the then 
Mughal governor of Gujrat ( Fakhr-ud-daula ) recovered 
■Bundi in July 1744. Dalil Singh was backed by Ishwari 
Singh of Jaipur and the Marathas (except Holkar). 
Ummed was supported by Marwar, Udaipur and Madho 
Singh ( rival of Ishwari Singh ), Jayappa Sindhia deserting 
him for a higher price paid by Jaipur. At the battle of 
Bagru ( August 1748 ) Malhar Rao and Abhay Singh of 
Marwar supported Ummed Singh who was crowned in 
October 1748 after 14 years of exile. He had, however, to 
surrender to the Holkar the town and district of Patan on 
the left bank of the Chambal. He promised ten lakhs as 
the price of Maratha support. The chauth of some places 
including Bundi was farmed for Rs. 75,000 a year to Malhar 
.and Jayappa from 1751. 

( tti ) Marwar Venture of the Sindhia 

Malhar's interference in Jaipur and Bundi disputes 
t;ame to be paralleled by Jayappa Sindhia's in the Marwar. 
But while in the first two places Maratha nominees won, 
in Marwar the victor was unaided by the Deccanis. On 
the death of Abhay Singh in June, 1749, his son Ram Singh 
became king but bad to carry on a prolonged dispute 
SBCI.-17 
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with his paternal uncle, Bakht Singh (of Nagor), their 
Mughal subahdar of Gujrat (• since June 1748 ). The latter 
gained the throne of Jodhpur ( July, 1751 ) and occupied’ 
Ajmer. Ram Singh approached Jayappa Sindhia, eager 
to establish his ascendancy and levy contributions. 
His initial intervention with an inadequate force ended in 
a fiasco ( 1752 ). The Sindhia became free to come in right 
earnest in June 1734 when he was detached from Raghunath 
Rao’s main army. Meanwhile Bakht Singh had died in 
September 1752 and was succeeded by his son Bijay Singhs. 
Initially fortunate, Sindhia successively besieged the latter, 
driving him from Ajmer to Merta ( Aug>Sept) and thence 
to Nagor ( 175-*-55 ), marked by a bitter duel. He captured 
Ajmer and several important centres in Mar war, including 
Jalor ( containing the Raja’s hereditary accumulations > 
and Jodhpur. The sandy fort of Nagor alone defied the 
mines of the redoubtable Sindhia. 

At long last Bijay Singh took to stratagem, resulting, 
in the murder of the Sindhia during peace talks ( 1755 )• 
Rajput and Persian sources, however, ascribe it to sudden 
provocation caused by abusive language of the latter 
towards the Rajputs. The incident notwithstanding, the 
war continued under Sindhia’s courageous and enterprising 
brother ( Dattaji) and son ( Jankoji ). The Rathor plan 
of organising an anti-Maratha coalition of northern 
powers, the emperor, the Wazir, Surajmal, the Rohilla 
leaders, Madho Sj^gh and others did not materialise. 
Dattaji was in full control of the situation and defeated 
the Rathors at Godawas ( 32 miles n. e. of Jalor ) and also 
the Jaipurias. The Peshwa sent reinforcements. Finally 
peace was made with the Marathas (Jan-Feb. 1756 ). 
Marwar was divided between Bijay Singh (in Jodhpur, 
Nagor and Merta) and Ram Singh. Dattaji Sindhia was 
to get 50 lakhs of rupees as war indemnity besides Ajmer 
fort and district and Jalor. He strongly garrisoned Ajmer 
and retained it for defence purposes, giving Jalor to Rani> 
Singh (d. 1772). 
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The relations between Sindhia and Holkar, aiteady 
uneasy became further embittered. 

The Marwar episode had a profound effect on the 
fortunes of the Marathas. The Peshwa had urged Jayappa 
Sindhia to settle the dispute there tactfully and amicably 
and as quickly as possible, without offending the proud 
Rathor swordsmen. The Sindhia was to reinforce Raghunath 
Rao in the north so as to exact a vast tribute from 
Shuja-ud-da'uia of Oudh succeeding Safdar Jang and secure 
the 'holy cities of Allahabad and Benares. The Oudh 
tribute would afford a most welcome relief to the bankrupt 
Peshwa whose 'malady of debt' was as corroding as 
consumption. But the Sindhia turned a deaf ear to the 
Peshwa’s mandate and doggedly persisted in seeking to 
wipe out Bijay Singh. His ‘selfish insubordination’ not only 
thwarted the Peshwa's plan but ruined the interests of the 
Marathas in Marwar and consequently in Northern India. 

( iv ) Enters Raghunath Rao : Two invasions 

1753-55, 1756-57. 

The dynastic wars in the Rajput states were over but 
the Marathas had not yet received their promised high 
prices. So the task of realising these fell on Raghunath 
Rao and Malhar Rao when in response to Imad-ul-mulk’s 
invitation the Peshwa deputed them to Delhi. They 
collected the promised tribute C chauth imposed since 1736 ) 
and indemnity from Jaipur, Kota, Bundi and other Rajput 
states ( October 1753-January 1754 ). During the next four 
months (till May 1754 ) Raghunath kept the energy of 
his troops engaged in fighting the Jats. Their artillery 
drove away the approaching Maratha forces from Dig and 
Bharatpur, but a vast Maratha army besieged Kumbher 
fort sheltering Surajmal. Finally the Marathas retired 
after gaining a heavy sum of 30 lakhs, payable in three 
instalments, but only after losing Malhar’s son, Khande 
Rao ( May ). 
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Raghunath *iiext sent Jayappa Sindhia to take part 
in the dynastic dispute in Marwar ( June ). 

By May 1756 the Maratha governmental forces left 
Rajputana and Hindustan north of the Chambal, except 
Antaji Manakeshwar at Delhi, a few managers of jagirs 
and collectors of Peshwa*s tribute. 

By end of 1756, however, the Peshwa, whose aggressive 
policy in the north was motivated by craze for funds, again 
deputed his brother, Raghunath Rao and Malhar Rao 
Holkar to realise the unpaid Rajputana tribute. But 
Raghunath’s lethargy, lack of resources in men and money 
and friction with Holkar,—all contributed to make his 
venture militarily and financially barren. Even the 
siege of Barwada was ineffective. He could realise only 
11 lakhs from Jaipur in three and half months (till July,. 
1757 ). 

{ V ) Sindhia and Holkar again ^1758-60 J 

In July, 1758 Jankoji Sindhia came to Rajputana to 
collect the unpaid tribute of 50 lakhs from Marwar, and 
the succession fee from Kota ( along with Holkar ). Sindhia 
and Holkar now momentarily agreed to share the gains in 
Rajputana and Malwa. The Sindhia also coerced Madho 
Singh to promise 36 lakhs. After Sindhians departure to 
reinforce Raghunath Rao at Delhi ( 1758 ), Madho Singh 
expelled the Maratha*outposts ( probably in concert with 
Surajmal Jat). 

The Peshwa asked Holkar in July, 1759 to put pressure 
on Udaipur for payment of arrear tribute. But the latter's 
main task was to realise the Jaipur contributions. He 
defeated the Rajputs and occupied the fort of Barwaia« 
This frightened the surrounding chiefs, who had usurped 
Maratha jagirs in Kota-Buudi. But before he could have 
these restored he was called away by the Sindhia to the 
north in 1760. The unsettled Maratha interests could be 
settled only after Panipat. 
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J. The Marathas as arbiters of the Empire 

In the beginnning of the sixteenth century Babur had 
sought to inherit the Timurid heritage. Now two hundred 
years later in the moribund Mughal empire founded by 
Babur, Ahmad Shah Durrani the Afghan king became 
the heir to the Persian Nadir’s raiding policy. But already 
events of the last thirtyfive years had raised a force in the 
south of the country which was on way to claim the 
mastery over Delhi. Thus the two powers, the Marathas 
and the Afghans, had a confrontation over the arbitership of 
the empire. The Marathas did not remain silent spectators 
of the kaleiodoscopic changes in Delhi since 1718. The 
opportunity there was too tempting to be lost. But it 
ultimately proved to be a quicksand for the Marathas. 

( a ) Maratha help sought in Delhi ( 1747-52 ) 

In 1747 emperor Muhammad Shah appealed to Shahu 
for help against Ahmad Shah Abdali. The Peshwa started 
for Delhi in December but Maratha help was not necessary 
owing to the defeat of the invader at Manupur ( March, 
1748 ). 

When emperor Ahmad Shah invited Nasir Jang to come 
from the Deccan against his Wazir, Sal'dar Jang, towards 
the end of 1748, the latter sought Peshwa’s help. The 
Peshwa deputed Sindhia and Holkar (then in the north ) 
to bai Nasir Jang from crossing the Narmada. Safdar 
J ang^also prepared for war. The *frightened emperor now 
instructed Nasir Jang not to advance ( 1749 ). 

Next year ( 1750 ) there was a tussle between Safdar Jang, 
Nawab of Oudh and Wazir of Delhi, and the Rohilla 
Afghans, who, in their dream of restoring the pre-Mughal 
Afghan empire, invited Ahmad Shah Abdali. In 1751 
Safdar Jang sought with the emperor’s sanction the 
ass istance of the Marathas under Malhar Rao Holkar from 
Malwa and Jayappa Sindhia from Narnaul ( at the price 
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of Rs. 25,000 daily ) and also of the Jats under Surtymal 
( at the price of Rs. 15,000 a day ) against the Bangash 
Afghans, invading the Wazir’s territories in Oudh and 
plundering Lucknow and Allahabad. The Marathas and 
the Jats were then considered to be the only powers able 
to match the Afghans. The Maratha light horse, Tailing 
like a sudden calamity*, entered the Doab and occupied 
Rohilkhand in 1751 in a bitter struggle, in which Dattajt 
Sindhia earned a name for himself. The Marathas ruthlessly 
plundered the whole country to *their heart’s content’, *not 
allowing a single man to escape and every article they 
carried away as booty*. The booty was assessed by Sayyid 
Ghulam Ali at two crores of rupees in cash besides what was 
plundered in kind and in the cities. The Marathas were 
rewarded by grant of half of Rohilkhand, their first terri¬ 
torial gain beyond the Jamuna ( retained till 1761 ). 

According to Sardesai the ‘Maratha objective’ was 
religious cum political. The Marathas wanted to occupy 
the holy places like Prayag and K.ashi, where the Hojkar 
wanted to restore the original temple of Vishweshwar by 
pulling down Aurangzeb’s mosque. But the local Brahmans, 
appealed to the Peshwa against such an attempt, dreading 
its consequences. 

Opinions, however, differ on the wisdom of seeking 
Maratha interference in the internal disputes in the heart 
of the empire. Srivastava defends the Wazir. Sardesai 
compliments the Marathas for saving ihe empire in a crisis. 
But many think that it was fraught with dangerous poten¬ 
tialities. Apart from the heavy price paid for the military 
support ( viz., about 40-50,000 rupees a day ), the immediate 
sequel was the invasion in 1751-52 of Ahmad Shah Durrani. 
The Indian Pathans now found a new leader in Najib-ud- 
daula, a sworn enemy of the Marathas ( who had defeated 
him at Shukartal) and unfriendly to the emperor. He 
raised the cry of ‘religion in danger* and invited Abdali 
against the Wazir and his Maratha allies. The emperor* 
qiuaking with fear, summoned Safdar Jang twice. Advised 
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Iby his allies, Holkar and Sindhia, to patch up a reasonable 
peace with the Rohillas and concentrate against the Abdali* 
the Wazir signed the treaty of Lucknow ( February 1752 ) 
ceding to the Marathas in lieu of expenses and dues a large 
area in the Doab ( retained till 1803 ). 

Profoundly significant was the next treaty ( 12 April, 
1752 ) which made the Peshwa or ( if unable ) his Maratha 
sardars, defender of the emperor from internal and external 
enemies ( the Pathans, Rajputs and other rebels and the 
Abdali) in return of 50 lakhs ( 30 for the Abdali and 20 
for the internal enemies ). The Peshwa was to enjoy the 
right to levy chauth from the Punjab, Sind and the Doab, 
and get the governorships of Agra and Ajmer. The Wazir 
advanced to Delhi with his Maratha allies. But as the 
-emperor had already ceded the important strategic areas 
of Lahore and Multan to the Afghan invader who placed 
these under .Muin-ul-mulk, the Marathas lost the first 
chance of confronting their Afghan rival. Though the 
emperor did not ratify the treaty, they demanded their 50 
-lakhs and freely plundered the Delhi populace. The Peshwa’s 
summons to the Maratha sardars to escort Ghaziuddin to 
the south led them before leaving ( May 14 ) to secure from 
the emperor the Deccan viceroyalty for Ghaziuddin in 
place of Salabat Jang, the Marathas getting 30 lakhs ( in 
part payment) which Ghaziuddin would give as nazarana to 
the emperor for the post. 

.( b ) The Civil War in Delhi, 1753 

The friction between the emperor and Wazir Safdar Jang 
'was accentuated by the murder of Javid Khan. Besides, 
party rivalry flared up in the court between Shia Irani 
Rnd Sunni Turani groups. An anti-Wazir combination 
jgrew up with the emperor and his mother, supported by 
the Turani Sunni Mir Bakhshi ( intizam-ud-daula ) and 
Ghaziuddin 11 the younger ( son of Ghaziuddin 1 eldest 
.-son of Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah ). This led to the rebellion 
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of Safdar Jang (March-Nov. 1753). At one stage the Wazifr 
supported by Surajmal Jat besieged the emperor and tried 
to capture him. The emperor's cause was saved by the 
unexpected appearance of Najib-ud-daula. The Wazir 
was dismissed (May 13, 1753 ) and replaced by Intizam- 
ud'daula. Ghaziuddin II, appointed Mir Bakhshi through. 
Safdar's help, turned against his patron. 

Both the rebel Wazir and the emperor sought Maratha 
armed support and oflered bribes. The Wazir, recalling his- 
past association with the Holkar, offered jagirs worth 
ten lakhs of rupees a year. On the other hand the emperor 
and Ghaziuddin appealed to the Peshwa for help, offering 
a sum of one crore of rupees 'besides the governorships 
of the two subahs of Agra and Allahabad. The Peshwa's 
Delhi agents, *the small daring commander’, Antaji 
Manakeshwar and the greedy ambassador, Bapu Mahadev 
Hinganc, had to deal with this delicate but provocative 
situation. They sent repeated letters to the Peshwa for 
despatching a strong army either under the Peshwa or 
Sadashiv Rao to avoid a disaster, ‘to maintain the Maratha 
position there; retain bold of the concessions previously 
granted, and to improve them by taking advantage of the 
civil war’. They also sided with the emperor, offering 5000 
Deccani horse, because the Peshwa always aimed at having; 
a subservient viceroy of Mughal Deccan, so as to be its 
master in effect. 

The Peshwa was fight in. his decision to support the- 
cmperor. But he was wrong in the choice of his instru¬ 
ment which ultimately proved to be fatal. Instead of going 
himself or deputing the experienced Sadashiv, he selected 
his 18 year-old brother Raghunath, lacking experience of 
Hindustan. Besides the preliminary contingent totalling 
about 10,000 the main Maratha army advanced ( September. 
1753 ) under Raghunath, supported by Sindhia and Holkar. 
They were directed to bide their time, join the winning 
fide or utilise the exhaustion of the belligerents 'so as to 
increase the Maratha domination in the North’. But oncoj 
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again the need for the Maratha army had passed away. The^ 
civil war was over before the army reached Delhi. The- 
ex-Wazir was pardoned and granted afresh the two subah^ 
which had been promised to the Marathas ( 7 Nov. 1753 ). 

(c) Marathas courted hy the Wazir tmd Bakhshi. 

After Safdar Jang’s withdrawal, the internal rift in the 
Turani camp became unmasked. The Wazir (lntizam*ud- 
daula, secretly backed by the emperor ) and the Bakhshi 
( Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-mulk ) bitterly competed« with each 
other in securing the main Maratha army. 

Again during the subsequent conflict ( 1754 ) between the 
emperor and his overgrown Bakhshi^ then the most powerful 
noble at the court, assisted by his lieutenant, Aqibat Khan^ 
the Wazir planned to rescue the emperor by breaking 
the BakhshVs powerful Maratha alliance. An anti-Maratha 
coalition was to be formed, —with Safdar Jang, who was 
to be propped up, the Jats, then the only people able to 
match the Bakhshi, but whose hoarded wealth excited the 
cupidity of the southerners, and the Rajputs, whose lands 
were annually ravaged by the Marathas. Thus the Marathas 
would be expelled from the north and the Mughal 
dominions would be guarded from their encroachment in 
the future. 

( d ) The Marathas as makers of Wazir and Emperor 

But the plan did not succeed, bn the other hand the 
Marathas under Malhar Rao Holkar became the instru*' 
ment of Imad-ul-mulk in the fulfilment of his ambitions. 
The Holkar surprised the imperial camp at Sikandarabad 
( 26 May, 1754 ), The emperor, flying from the Maratha 
terror, was forced to appoint Imad-ul-mulk Wazir ( June 2, 
1754 ). Even thereafter he was deposed, blinded and killed 
and Alamgir 11 was enthroned. Thus the Marathas, who 
had come thirtysix years before with the Sayyid king-makers- 
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in 1718, became wazir-makers and king-makers themselves 
in 1754, They effected this revolution in imperial fortunes 
for the sake of money and power. 

The realisation of the money promised by Imad was, 
however, a difficult task. The vast Maratha army moved 
about round Delhi and in the doab eating up food and 
fodder alike. It was a sordid tale of plunder and oppression 
in villages, causing great barm to peasants, the Jat yeomen- 
farmers and the marts, raising prices. Acting on the 
Peshwa’s instructions to squeeze the Delhi government 
to the utmost, Raghunath made frantic efforts to realise 
money contributions. But as Delhi was bankrupt the 
Marathas had to be given assignments on revenue, even 
on Bengal. Even when these failed fertile lands in the Doab 
had to be alienated to them. In fact Imad was completely 
in the grip of the Marathas, whose insatiable demands 
bled the empire white, leading to a mutiny of the unpaid 
and starving imperial soldiery. Delhi became the scene 
of anarchy, violence, rapine and daily fighting while the 
bitter court rivalries led to increasing Maratha interference. 

( e ) Ahdali first opposed by the Marathas, 1757 

Wazir Imad-ul-mulk’s efforts to recover the Punjab and 
his attitude towards Mughlani Begam led Ahmad Shah 
Abdali to invade the Punjab ( October, 1756 ), and restore 
his authority. The iq^yasion was unopposed from the 
Mughal side ( 1757 ). The first opposition came from Antaji 
Manakeshwar, the Maratha retainer of Wazir Imad'-ul-mulk 
(January). Even with a small squadron but without 
artillery or stores and sandwitched between the Durranis 
and the Rohillas, he fought bravely for some time and 
defeated an Afghan general by resorting to Parthian tactics. 
But he was decisively defeated in February, 1757 by the 
Afghans. Leaving Najib-ud-daula as regent at Delhi and 
his own son Timur as viceroy of Lahore, the Abdali l^t in 
April. 1757. 
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4 f ) Raghunath Rao*s Second Northern Invasion 

( 1757-58 ) 


( i ) To Delhi Lahore and Attock 

The dictatoiship of the Rohilla Najib-ud-daula, left 
by Abdali as his plenipotentiary at Delhi, proved equally 
galling to the emperor and Imad. Imad now rued his 
recent anti-Maratha coalition with Abdali, made peace 
with the Marathas and turned against Najib, who was 
to be expelled from Delhi. Imad, restored to power, would 
be a Maratha stooge, giving a green signal to Maratha 
expansion in the north. Delhi's unpaid indemnity was 
to be realised. 

The immediate result of the Wazir’s invitation was the 
second northern expedition of Raghunath Rao ( 1757-5<i ) 
along with Malhar Rao Holkar as *the ally and master* 
of the Wazir ( August. 1757 ). The Peshwa had deputed 
them in December, 1756 but there was some delay in their 
arrival at Delhi on account of the Rajputana venture 
on the way. However, Raghunath had despatched an 
advance army to the north. The Marathas came to terms 
with Surajmal Jat, promising to clear his balance of 1754, 
entered the Doab ( June, 1757 ) which was freed from the 
agents of Delhi and of Najib. Shuja-ud-daula remained 
neutral. Raghunath had demanded chauth from Najib 
( who had occupied the lands assigned to the Marathas ). 
Najib’s defences of Delhi proved to be futile against the 
combined attacks of Raghunath and Holkar and he was 
expelled therefrom ( Sept. ). The emperor and his capital 
once again changed masters, the Marathas in place of 
the Rohillas. Imad came back to power. 

After formally installing Alamgir II and confirming 
.Imad as Wazir, Raghunath made *new appointments at 
Jiis own discretion* viz. Ahmad Khan Bangash as imperial 
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Bakhshi and Antaji Manakeshwar, imperial faujdar or' 
Dellii environs. The Wazir substituted his own men 
for Najib's agents viz. qiladar of the palace fort^ 
superintendent of diwan^i^khas^ emperor’s peshkar and 
superintendent of the Jamuna canal. 

Maratha mastery over Delhi was complete. But fearing 
reprisal from the Abdali Raghunath sent S. O. S. calls 
to the Peshwa for sending Dattaji Sindbia. The Maratbas 
plundered the country round Delhi, exacted contributions 
from land owners, occupied Najib’s yugirs'of Saharanpur 
and upper Doab, advanced up to Thaneshwar and even 
thought of conquering the Punjab. The sequel would 
show that the arrangements made by Raghunath under 
Holkar's hypnosis proved weak. 

For the time being, however, the Marathas moved 
irresistibly. The alarmed Durrani governor of Sirhind, 
Abdus Samad Khan Muhammadzai, fearful of the near 
approach of the Marathas, made preparations for defence; 
He was joined by Najib’s son from Saharanpur. This for 
a time restrained Raghunath as a war with Abdali was 
‘beyond his power*. 

But circumstances soon drew the Marathas to the Punjab;^ 
The emperor and Imad were keen on recovering it. The 
Mughal governor of Jalandhar Doab ( between the Sutlej 
and the Beas ), Adina Beg Khan, scared by fears of Abdali’s 
wrath for his relentless anti-Afghan crusade with Sikh 
assistance, offered Raghunath to pay one lakh of rupees 
daily during march and fifty thousand while halting. The 
Sikhs aspired for an independent motherland in the 
Punjab. Abdali had his hands full owing to internal 
troubles and Persian menace in the west. During this 
first Maratha invasion of the Punjab ( February 1758 ), 
Raghunath and Malhar captured Sirhind and its governor 
( March ). During the subsequent downright loot of Sirhind, 
first by the Sikhs and then by the Marathas, ‘none of 
its inhabitants, high or low, male or female, had a cloth" 
left on his person*. Lahore was occupied in April. Timur* 
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Shah, the expelled governor of the Punjab and his 
-commander Jahan Khan found safety by crossing the 
'Chenab near Wazirabad. The Marathas could not imme¬ 
diately cross the flooded river in pursuit. But subsequently 
they did advance up to the Indus and some even 
penetrated into Peshawar territories up to the Khyber pass 
under Tukoji Holkar, Narsoji Pandit and Sabaji Pandit, The 
trans-Indus regions of Peshawar were entrusted,—by what 
wisdom is not clear,—to Abdur Rahman sent by Peshwa and 
that double-dealer Abdus Samad Khan with instructions to 
capture Kabul and Qandahar. The revenue from all Punjab 
districts including Attock reached the Maratha occupation 
army at Lahore for four months. The Marathas now 
reached their zenith in the north just as Udgir marked 
their apogee in the south. Disaster came immediately 
after. 

Raghunath Rao did not deem it wise to retain the 
Punjab under the direct administration of the Marathas 
with a Deccani garrison. Long distance from home, 
weak finance of the Poona government, the extreme climate 
^f the Punjab with iis burning summer and freezing 
winter and the universal antipathy of the Sikhs daily 
growing to power, stood in the way. So, after appointing 
Adina Beg, who combined administrative experience with 
an understanding of the Sikhs, governor of the Punjab 
in return for an annual tribute of 75 lakhs of rupees, and 
leaving a small supporting force there. Raghunath retraced 
his steps towards Delhi (May 1758 ), restraining, on the 
way to Poona, Wazir Tmad-ul-mulk from escheating the 
property of Adina who died in September, 1758. 

The Maratha interests in the Punjab were, however, 
ruined after Adina's death. The Marathas demanded 
.that since they had released the Punjab from the Afghans 
and Adina was their nominee, they should nominate a 
governor. But Adina*s naib^ Khwaja Mirza Jan Khan, 
now became the substantive governor of the province. He 
'^ould not cope with the Sikhs, though he drove a raiding 
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party of Afghans and Gakkhars from Gujrat, The^- 
Qizilbash captains of Timur Shah's army in league with 
the Marathas confined the governor. So the Peshwa sent a 
strong force there under Dattaji Sindhia ( April 1759 ). The 
latter sent Sabaji Sindhia to assume charge of the province 
with an army, but himself returned to Delhi on account 
of the Sikh preponderance making the conquest of the 
province difficult. 

( ii ) Folly of the northern push 

Thus by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Marathas became the paramount power in India. “The 
frontiers extended on the north to the Indus [ and even 
beyond ] and the Himalaya, and to the south nearly to the 
extremity of the peninsula : all the territory which was not 
their own paid tribute. The whole of this great power 
was wielded by one hand, and all pretensions of every 
description were concentrated on the Peshwa" (Elphinstone). 
An imperial Peshwa made the Marathas the uncrowned 
heir of the imperial Mughals. 

Spectacular though, this two-year northern expedition' 
of Raghunath was *politically a hollow show and financially 
barren' ( Sarkar). Far from adding even a pice to the 
Peshwa’s coffers, it involved a deficit of 88 lakhs of rupees, 
which led to a quarrel with Sadashiv Rao. The political 
unwisdom proved to fie ‘more fatal' than the financial 
implications. Firstly the annexation of the Punjab proved 
to be a reckless or mad venture. The dangerous proximity 
of the Marathas to the Afghan dominion inevitably 
provoked the Durrani king to a retaliatory war. This 
possibility does not seem to have been anticipated by the 
Peshwa who did not provide for posting a strong army 
under first class or even second class generals. Sovereignty 
without responsibility was a pitfall for which the Peshwa 
as the head of the state must be held accountable^ for it 
caused the collapse of the Maratha power in Northern Iiidiai 
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in 1761. Secondly, Raghunath Rao committed an 
unpardonable folly in estranging Naiib-ud*daula against the 
sober advice of Malhar Rao to ivin him over by a give 
and take policy, as Najib would have been the best person 
to effect a friendly delimitation of Maratha and Afghan 
frontiers. Lastly, the Marathas were unable to^ maintain 
their hold on their new dominion, 1500 miles from their 
homeland base, without the willing co-operation of the 
Sikhs and the Muslims alike, who regarded the Marathas 
as hated intruders and plunderers ( ghanimi ). 

True, there was a Muslim confederacy,—the foreign 
Afghans, allied to the Indian Rohilla Afghans, Najib Khan 
and Ahmad Khan Bangash besides Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh 
who now came to regard the Marathas as the greatest 
enemies of the Muslim interests and feared the absorption 
of their principalities. But it would be incorrect to say 
that it was a Hindu-Muslim conflict, because the Hindu 
powers, the Rajputs and the Sikhs, did not at all join the 
Marathas. With the exception of Surajmal Jat, the 
Rajputs and other northern Hindus did not co-operate with 
the Marathas. They even professed sympathy for the 
Afghan invader, though he was the sworn enemy of 
Hinduism and had destroyed the holy places of the Hindus 
including their Bethlehem. The Peshwa had to thank 
himself for this sorry state of affairs, as he bad given up 
his father^s policy of Hindu Pad Padshahi and took to 
predatory warfare, irrespective of religion, and committed 
numerous sins of omission and commission. The Peshwa 
had directed his northern generals *(21 March, 1759 ) to 
support anyone who would promise territorial gains and 
give cash to the tune of SO lakhs of rupees. This reveals 
the attitude of the Marathas. Their eventual rout by the 
Afghans in 1761 lay in the logic of facts. 
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IV. THE THIRD BATTLE OF PANIPAT J THE 
MARATHI-AFGHAN CONFRONTATION 

As explained before. Ahmad Shah Abdali came to 
xecover the Punjab ( August, 1751 ) from the impertinent 
Marathas. The piled-up loose bricks of Maratha imperial 
power in Northern India, uncemented by any adminis¬ 
trative consolidation and good-will of the peoples conquered, 
tumbled down like a house of cards at the first touch of 
Abdali’s one short campaign ( 1759-60 ). He was preceded 
by his general, Jahan Khan, who pushed Sabaji Sindhia out 
of Attock, the Marathas hardly offering resistance. The 
Shah himself started in the autumn of 1759 and, driving 
the Marathas under Sabaji. advanced to India via Lahore 
and Sirhind (October-November, 1759 ) and proceeded 
towards Delhi, the Sikhs offering a stiffer resistance than 
the Marathas. After declaring Timur supreme ruler of 
the Punjab and making suitable administrative arrange¬ 
ments there, the Shah crossed the Jamuna. entered the 
Doab and came to be joined by Najib-ud-daula. 

Delhi was virtually masterless and defenceless. Imad- 
ul-mulk, Wazir, apprehending a junction of the emperor 
Alamgir 11 and Intizam-ud-daula with the invader, had 
the former two murdered ( November 1759 ) and made a 
grandson of Kam Bakhsh ( Muhi-ul-Millat ) emperor as 
Shah Jahan III. T^e murder of the emperor was 'an insane 
and absolutely profitless crime' (Sarkar ). It hastened 
the advance of the raging Afghan on Delhi. Dattaji 
Sindhia, who was besieging Najib-ud-daula at Shukartal 
raised the siege ( December ) but was slain by the Afghans 
(at Battle of Bararighat, 10 miles north of Delhi) on 
January 9, 1760. Jankoji, his nephew, fled to Rajputana 
to join Malhar Rao Holkar. But this ablest Maratha 
cavalry leader, notwithstanding his hide-and-seek tactics, 
was defeated at Sikandarabad on March 4. 1760, by the 
.Afghan general, Jahan Khan. The Shah won over Ahmad 
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iChaa BaniS^^sh ( March 31, 1760 ) and made a formal agree¬ 
ment with him for joint consultation and action. Shuja ud 
vdauta, then with the strongest army and artillery in 
India, approached both by the Shah and the Marathas with 
the bait of wazirship, ultimately joined the Shah, thanks 
to the diplomacy of Najib ud daula. The Rajput Rajas 
of Jaipur and Marwar remained neutral but loyal to the 
Shah. The proud Surajmal Jat alone remained adamant 
and refused to join the invader. 

The Shah also negotiated with the Marathas for a 
peaceful settlement. Some progress was made when Hahz 
Rahmat Khan agreed to persuade the Shah to return and 
then join the Holkar to defeat Najib ud daula. But neither 
the Khan could go against his tribesmen nor the Shah give 
up the cause of Najib. The negotiations broke down with 
the arrival of the Maratha army under the Maratha 
OeneraL Sadashiv Rao Bhao ( son of Baji Rao's brother. 
Chimnaji ). Thus, on the whole, Ahmad Shah’s diplomacy 
-succeeded well enough. He had no territorial designs 
l>eyond the Punjab and did not place his son on the Delhi 
throne. 

Undeterred by the disconcerting news of successive 
disasters in the north the Peshwa (IS Feb., 1760}, then 
exulting over Udgir, decided to send a large army. The 
Afghan challenge must be met. The tarnished glory of 
Maratha arms must be restored. The popular victor of 
Udgir, Sadashiv Rao, was selected in a council of leaders, 
somewhat unwisely against the Peshwa’s wish, in preference 
to Raghunath, possessing greater experience of warfare 
in Hindustan, because the latter's recent northern blitz had 
caused a mounting debt and financial obligations exceeding 
^0 lakhs and so brought upon him the odium of being a bad 
financier. The Peshwa's mandate to Sadashiv was ‘to 
tlestroy the enemy finally and hold all territory up to the 
Indus*. Along with him went, according to custom, the 
Peshwa's representative, his 17-year old handsome son, 
Viswas Rao, as nominal commander. The Maratha army 
asci.-! 8 
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was to be assisted by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, trained by the 
French general, Bussy, with a park of artillery. The 
Marathas captured Delhi ( July-Aug,, 1760). It was really 
barren spectacular success’ but it proved to be a turning 
point in the career of Bhau. The Marathas had soon to- 
face acute starvation. So they captured the Afghan fort of 
Kunjpura ( October, 1760 ) which had enormous quantities- 
of grain. Bhau deposed Emperor Shah Jahan 111 and 
proclaimed Ali Gauhar, son of Alamgir II, as Emperor Shah 
Alam II, his eldest son Mirza Jawan Bakht as his heir 
and Shuja ud daula, absentee wazir, to wean him back 
from the Afghan side. The Marathas, however, were routed 
at the third battle of Panipat, 14th January, 1761. Abdali 
came to Delhi IS days later and left for Afghanistan about 
two months later ( 22nd March, 1761.) 

1. Sources 

The Third Battle of Panipat has been a source of 
controversy among scholars. There is controversy regarding 
its sources, its details, the activities and responsibilities 
of the Maratha leaders, and its results. The historical 
sources about it may be broadly grouped under four separate 
heads, Marathi, Persian, Hindi and French. 

( a ) Marathi 

No Marathi despatch of the battle is available. However, 
there are quite a few Bakhars and letters. Among the Bak- 
hars there are Bhau Sahibanchi Bakhar and Shrimant Bhau 
Saheb Yanchi Kaifiyat, the Panipat Bakhar and Holkaranchf 
Kaifiyat. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s views about the unrelia-^ 
bility of the Bakhars have been criticised, sometimes justly, 
by T. S. Shejwalkar, who has not only pointed out their 
importance and also pointed out the inconsistencies in 
Sarkar’s opinion. Rejecting the Bakars as later gossipy 
fabrications *no better than opium eaters’ tald8^ Jadunatb 
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&fid$ in Bhau Sahebamhi Bakhar $oiiie *true traditions as 
proved by authentic records* and some apparently true but 
unsupported statements and warns that it should not be 
rejected outright but used critically. Shejwalkar, however, 
regards the ihrst two as *the most important primary 
sources* of the battle in Marathi. Their authors, though 
unknown, wrote nearer the battle than Kashiraj. Perhaps 
the Bhau Bakhar ( dealing with the period since 1753 ) was 
an enlarged version of the Kaihyat (from Udgir to Panipat). 
The author of the Bhau Bakhar was biased in favour of the 
Sindhias. This and the Kaifiyat reflects the unanimous 
opinion then prevailing in Maharashtra about the imperfect 
assimilation of European tactics of Gardi and the tradi¬ 
tional Maratha warfare. The Bakhar makes Bhau respon¬ 
sible for the disaster by breaking his own battle order, its 
account being more correct than that of Kashiraj. Bhau 
is also criticised for rejecting Abdali's request for postpone¬ 
ment of the battle. 

The long series of Marathi letters constituting the pri¬ 
mary or basic source of the campaign ( written direct from 
the field) are to be found in Raj wade’s Marathanchya 
Hihasachin Sadhanen ( 1898 ), Aitihasik Lekha Sangraha 
( V. V. Khare, 1897 ), Shindeshahi hihasachin Sadhanen 
( I92C-37 ), the Peshwa Daftar ( vols, 2, 21, 27 ; SardesaPs 
Selections 45 vols.), Chandrachuda Daftar ( 1920-34). 
Among these a few important ones are those from the Bhau 
to Govind Ballal Bundele < the revenue collector ) and 
others, those from Govinda Ballal, besides some stray letters 
( in Jtihas Sangraha, edited by Parasnis 1909-17 ). A few 
letters about the Panipat campaign about Peshwa’s resposi- 
bility and intercepted by Abdali are in Ichalkaranji state 
history ( ed. by V. V. Khare, 1913 ), 

According to Sarkar the Purandare Daftar ( vols. 1 & 3, 
1929 & 34 ) is a valuable primary source for the events after 
Panipat especially the Peshwa’s last days but gives notbipg 
important about the battle itself. But it gives much new 
infbrmatioh prior to Panipat, especially about the psycho- 
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logy and character of principal characters. Both SardesM . 
and Shejwalkar therefore consider it to be important. 

The autobiography of Nana Fadnavis ( Aitihasik Patrem, 
Yadi Waghaire Lekha) is also not considered very 
reliable by Sarkar, as he thinks it to have been written 
about 30 years after Panipat, and as it differs from his 
authentic letters from Bhau’s camp in several respects. 
Shejwalkar, however, says that it was written soon after 
the battle. The Hingane Daftar ( 1945 ) throws light on 
Delhi politics before and after Panipat but not on the 
campaign. 


(b) Persian 

No despatch, akhbar, state papers in Persian about 
Panipat has survived, except some letters between Abdali 
and Jaipur, valuable for diplomatic but not for military 
history. The Akhbarat i darbar i muala dated 20 December, 
1758 and 22 November, 1760 ( also known as Parasnis papers 
containing many other newsletters ) are valuable for the pre- 
Panipat period, especially about the Punjab compaign and 
the push to Attock. The earliest Persian account of Panipat 
is the report given by some Maratha survivors of the Gaek- 
wad’s army to the author of Mirat i Ahmadi ( and incorpo« 
rated therein ) only eight months after. But the account of 
Ka:shiraj Shivarao Pandit’s Ahwal i Jang i Bhau Wa Ahmad 
Bhah Durrani is considered by Sarkar to be 'the fullest 
and most trustworthy source of the battle’, though it also 
gives the events leading to it. A Deshastha ( Deccani ) 
Maratha Brahman, sojourning in Northern India for about 
25 years before Panipat, he was present throughout in the 
camp of Ahmad Shah Abdali along with his master, Shuja 
ud daula of Oudh, employed as a mediator between the 
two sides and carried a message to Afghan wazir once. 
All this made his account specially important as that ch an 
eye-witness who could *see both sides more intimately and 
accurately’ than any one else. Sarkar considers KashiimJ 
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Co be honest, as he admitted having written 19 years after 
Panipat; the inaccuracies and discrepancies due to *lapse 
of memory or hurried writing* could be corrected, Sarkar 
thinks, by *a critical and comprehensive’ study of the work. 

Shejwalkar’s differences from Sarkar are fundamental. 
Kashiraj's whole psychological approach was* anti-Maratha. 
He was disappointed in getting service under the Peshwa 
and so went northward : the Marathas were proud, Sada- 
ahiv was arrogant ; the disaster was preordained ; Abdali 
had a divine role to punish them ; he wrote his account 
perhaps for a British official in Oudh ( c. 1780) when the 
IVlarathas were on the wane. Kashiraj falsified the date of 
Bhau’s writing about his movement to Kashiraj ( not three 
hours but three days before Panipat) to dramatise. Again, 
the value of being an ]eye-witness must be discounted ; the 
battlefield being extensive, about seven miles, none could 
see things for himself. Kashiraj was again a civil and not 
a military officer. His version was based on other accounts, 
as there are ‘curious coincidences' with Bhau Bakhcw, or 
both might have been derived from a common unknown 
source. Not only are his dates wrong but his account 
differs from the Bakhars in some important particulars. 
Hence Kashiraj’s account is useful for the Afghan and not 
for the Maratha side. 

The Delhi Chronicle ( by an anonymous writer with a 
detailed chronology of events at Delhi and reports, 1738-98 ) 
gives accurate dates and some new facts but it is brief. 

Ibratnamah of Faqiruddin Md. of »Allahbad and Tarikh I 
Altzmgir Sani deal with the pre-Panipat period ( re : 1 mad’s 
acts). Muhammad Jafar Shamlu was another eye*witness 
of the campaign. He was the chief manager of Shah Pasand 
Khan, commander of Abdali’s left wing. Notwithstanding 
his boast, his Manazil ul Futuh ( E & D ) written 3S years 
after Panipat from memory without notes, is often wrong 
and gives infiated figures. But it is not fit for rejection 
as Sarkar suggests. Many of his details, are new and 
supported by hforathi sources. Shamlu’s pointed reference 
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to the expulsion after Sindhia, from the banks of Attock; 
corroborated by Maratha accounts, is highly signihcant. 
Though less detailed than ICashiraj, Shamlu corrects him 
in places, especially as regards the despatch of Bhau'S 
chit, l^is account of battle array is also different from 
that of Kashiraj. Abdali was not sure of victory in the 
hrst half of the day as he made arrangements for the worst. 
Bhau had not left the rear of his camp unprotected. 

Sayyid Nuruddin Hasan, author of Ahwal i Najib ud 
daulah ( written c. 1773 probably for Sir Charles W. Mallet ), 
was *the most learned and thoughtful’ of all Muslim writers. 
But he was not present in the field, being with his master, 
Imad ul mulk, hiding at Bharatpur. His work is very 
valuable where he had his facts verified from the actors. 
But it requires cautious use where he depended on others. 
Bihari Lai Munshi’s brief Life of Najib ud daula refers 
to his ruse of Afghans using scarlet Qizilbashi caps in 
Kunjpura to create the impression of Ahmad Shah’s arrival 
and thereby demoralise the Marathas. But it is silent 
on Panipat. 

Shaikh Ghulam Husain ( pen-name *Samin’ ) has left 
( 1782 ) a vivid description of Abdali’s army, camp and 
attitude in 1756-57 at the behest of Capt. Jonathan Scott. 
Sarkar has used it to contrast the Maratha and the 
Abdali armies. Ghulam Ali Khan (Azad ) gives useful 
information in Khazgnah i Amirah ( 1763 ) regarding the 
Marathas and Abdali’s invasions till 1762 and personalities 
like Imad, Safdar, Alamgir II, Shah Alam and others. 
Md. Saleh Qudrat ( Tarikh i Ali, 1785 ) covers the period 
from 1707 to 1761. 

There are some other accounts in Persian, not as 
valuable as the above. Ibrahim Khan ( Tarikh, E & D ), and 
Sayyid Ghulam Ali {Imad us Sadat, 1864) borrow profusely 
from Kashiraj. (See Nigarnama i Hind. E & D. viii ) 
Ghulam Husain ( Siyar ul Muiakherin ) wrote his account 
At Patna far away from Delhi from hearsay. This wae 
Copied by Md. Ali Khan AnsaH of IPnnipnt '. 'i Tttrikk i 
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MuzaffarU 1812). Shakir Khan, son of Lutfullah Khan 
Sadiq, was then unemployeds and living in poverty at 
Panipat but his account ( Tazkira ) is too short to be useful. 
Similarly the memoirs of Tahmasp Khan ( Miskin ), who 
was not present either at the field or anywhere near, Js also 
brief. 

The accounts of Shuja ud daula's flatterers contain 
"gross misrepresentation* of facts : Gulistani (' Mujmil ut 
Tawarikh) ; Md Mustajab Khan ( Gulistan i Rahmat or 
Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan abridged in Gul i Rahamat by 
Md. Sad Yar Khan, 1833 ) ; Imam ud din Husaini (Karikh 
i Husain Shahi, known as Tarikh i Ahmad Shah, dealing 
with Afghans up to 1798 ). The last work gives many 
.useful correct details ( notwithstanding confusion in dates, 
events and wrong statements ) and agrees with Nuruddin in 
several new points. 


( c ) Hindi 

Surajmal Jat was not present at Panipat. Sujan Charitra 
fby Sudan is a study of his life. Kaviraj Shyamaldas’s 
^irvinod is a general account. 

( d ) French 

Father Xavier WendePs history of the Jat kingdom is 
itoo brief as regards the battle. 

2. Causes of the Maratha Failure at Panipat 

The circumstances leading to the battle of Panipat ( 14 
January, 1761 ) have already been referred to. Space does 
.not permit a full account of the bittle which would be 
highly technical. Ever since the battle of Panipat various 
.attempts have been made to enquire into the causes of the 
failure of the Marathas at Panipat. Sardesai thinks that 
Peshwa Madhav Rao 1 had such an enquiry made which 
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resulted in the preparation of Bhau Saheb's Kaifiyat-z.nS 
Bhau Saheb*s Bakhar, Modern scholars from the time or 
Elphinstone and Raj wade down to Sarkar, Sardesai and Shej- 
walkar have also endeavoured to analyse the causes of the 
disaster and apportion blame between the principal Maratha 
actors. The task is, however, not an easy one. Shejwalkar 
has vehemently criticised Sarkar’s views but Sardesai finds- 
the latter’s analysis to be ‘clear reasoned*. Sarkar thinks- 
that ‘the military disaster to the Marathas at Panipat 
was inevitable’. To understand this we have to analyse 
immediate and the deep-seated causes. 

( A ) Immediate Factors : Relative position of 

the two armies 

The military superiority of the Durranis over thc- 
Marathas was due to some ‘polar differences* between their 
armies. 

( i ) Rival Generals and Captains : In war much depends 
on organization of the army and generalship. Sadashiv 
Rao was primarily a civilian administrator. True he was- 
brave and had shown his mettle as a great organizer of 
victory over the Nizam in the south. But Abdali was 
not Nizam. Nor was Panipat Udgir. Bhau’s position was 
full of difficulties and weak. Though the man on the spot, 
he was not a free general, but the agent of a distant 
dictator. Having no North-Indian experience he was not 
conversant with the affairs, the climate and the manners of 
the people there. Unaware of even the respective position 
and strength of the enemy forces, he had to depend on the- 
Holkar and Govind Ballal Bundela, both having experience- 
of Hindustan, and could not decide the plan of campaign- 
without discussion with the Holkar. 

On the other hand Abdali was ‘a lesser Nadir*. Trained’ 
under Nadir, he was a consummate general withta genius- 
for war and diplomacy alike, and the best Asian generat' 
of his age. He commanded the powerful Mghan as welB 
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as the Indian Afghan Muslim armies. Unlike Bhau who^ 
himself had to lead a battalion, Abdali seldom fought 
himself, like the generals in Europe. Watching the battle 
like an eagle he kept himself free to take the decisive move 
at the right moment, by hurling his reserve of 10,000 against 
the Marathas. 

Abdali had a galaxy of brilliant commanders each 
matching the Bhau : Shah Wali Khan (Wazir), Jahan Khan, 
Shah Pasand Khan, besides Najib ud daula and others. 
But Bhau had no first rate or capable captains. The Holkar 
was now too old to lide ; Jankoji Sindhia was inexperienced 
with a bad record of defeats. Antaji Manakeshwar and 
others were *too small* to bear comparison with the Afghans.< 
Moreover, the Maratha captains were 'individualistic in 
spirit and military tactics*. 

( ii) Strength of the two armies : Contemporary 
accounts have left different esimates of the strength of the 
two armies, some of which are inflated. Sen thinks that 
on the whole the two were equally strong. Perhaps on the 
basis of Kashiraj, he thinks that the Marathas were superior 
in cavalry and artillery, the Afghans had superior infantry 
and generalship. But consensus of modern research is that 
the Afghan army was numerically superior to the Marathas. 
Abdali*s army totalled 60,000. His own men consisted of 
23,000 horse and 7000 foot, while his Indian allies contri-- 
buted 7000 horse and 23,000 foot. The main Maratha army 
numbered 45,000, including 10,500 cavalry and Gardi’s 
8000 foot-musketeers. In the secoi\d line while the Afghans 
had 80,000 second class troops, the Marathas had only 
15,000 Pindaris. There was 3:1 preponderance of cavalry in 
Abdali's own army, and his superior horses made the 
Afghans a match for more than double their number of the 
Marathas. The strength of the Marathas had so long lain 
on cavalry but at Panipat its numbers as well as efficiency 
had been precariously reduced. A famished army mounted' 
on hungry nags faced the finest cavalry in Asia mounted on- 
thorough-bred horses. Again the Afghan army was then* 
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the finest in Asia. Its efficiency was kept up in tip-top 
condition by periodical reinforcements from home in men 
and horses, unaffected by Indian summer, scarcity or 
sickness. The Marathas had 300 elephants at Panipat, 
though Abdali considered these to be useless for fighting. 
Durrani’s own troops were organised on a regular pattern 
of European-trained sepoy regiments in India. Each cavalry 
regiment ( dasta ) of Abdali was 1000 to 1200 strong. But 
in the Maratha army, as among the Mughals, ‘there was 
fraud, the actual number falling far short of the scheduled 
number, based on cash salary ( naqd ) or land assignment 
( Saranjam ). 

(iii ) Discipline and Internal Cohesion : The Maratha 
army was inferior to Abdali’s not only in numbers 
but also in organization and discipline. Thanks to iron 
discipline reminiscent of Nadir's days and constant 
exercises the Afghan army moved Tike one man at the 
will of the Shah.' Kashiraj says that his orders were 
‘obeyed like destiny*, none daring to hesitate or delay one 
moment or neglect his duty. In spite of the provocation 
caused by Maratha pilfering of war animals, no Afghan 
stirred out as ordered. The Turks were born horsemen, 
highly trained and disciplined. The least insubordination 
was punished severely. People committing plunder or 
atrocities had their noses slit, stomachs cut, arrows thrust 
into nostrils and werej)araded ( e. g, in Jan., 1757.1760). 
It was this strict discipline which accounted for success 
in Abdali's army against feudal, indisciplined and 
refractory soldiers of the Marathas. On the other hand 
plunder was the common feature of the Maratha army. 
The Marathas usually sent foraging parties to plunder 
food and fodder and did not discriminate between friend 
and foe. To the protest of the Mughal Wazir, Imad-ul- 
mulk, the Holkar replied : ‘They are soldiers : they always 
4o it*. Baji Rao had once tried to control Malhar Rao 
Holkar but was insulted. This lack of discipline reacted 
. fatally on the Maratha army when pitted against tke better 
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•^organized and disciplined army of the Afghans. Besides 
•discipline, the difference between the two armies was clearly 
^illustrated in the manner of camping and marching. 

As contrasted with the monolithic unity of the Afghan 
army organised in a graded hierarchy, the Maratha army 
'.presented the picture of rattling stone chips jumbled 
together without any internal cohesion. There were so 
violent differences between Malhar Rao Holkar and Ibrahim 
Gardi regarding methods of warfare that they had to be 
kept at a distance during the battle. The Maratha officers in 
Northern India were more concerned in their personal 
interests than in those of the Maratha empire. The Maratha 
envoy at Delhi, Hingane, was suspicious of his military 
colleague, Antaji Manakeshwar. The Maratha cause was 
further weakened by differences between Holkar and 
Sindhia, the former inciting the Raja of Jodhpur against 
the latter. Holkar is said to have been in secret collusion 
with Najib-ud-daula, the agent of Abdali and the Afghan 
General, Shah Pasand Khan (though some writers hold 
a different view). The Maratha generals were jealous of 
the Gardi soldiers ( under Ibrahim Khan ) who were paid 
higher and more regular salaries than the Maratha soldiers. 

( iv) Arms and armour ; The Afghan superiority in 
discipline could perhaps have been neutralised if the 
Marathas had superiority in fire-arms. True, the Marathas 
had a larger artillery ( cannon 200, shutarnals innumerable ) 
and their field guns were also of larger calibre than those 
of the Afghans. But once in position the Maratha guns 
•could not be dragged forward easily and became useless, 
so that the ordering march was broken. The Marathas, 
proud of their artillery, always put a premium on heavy and 
^useless pieces ( some drawn by 200 bullocks ). If the roads 
-were not good the gun carriages were easily shaken to 
.pieces. With much baggage heaped on them their ready 
use was delayed. Again the Marathas wasted their inade- 
equate supply of ammunition ( like food and fodder) in 
4i8eless firing. With faulty elevation, and not easily 
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alterable level of long range cannon and reckless aiming^ 
the shots fell harmlessly behind the targets, without being 
able to break the enemy battle order. Such wasteful 
discharge soon exhausted the Maratha artillery. At Delhi 
and Kunjpura it had worked wonders but at Panipat it 
became virtually dead. 

The strength of Abdali's artillery lay not in heavy 
cannon but in camel-swivels which were more efficient 
and mobile and hence superior. It was then ’the finest 
mobile artillery in Asia*, with 4000 soldiers with Zamburaks. 

(swivel guns) on 2000 camels and 40 light cannon- 
pieces. These were used only at the right moment. 
Abdali’s control of fire power like Nadir’s was of Europeai^ 
type. His artillery, equipped with flintlocks (Jizails > 
fired heavier bullets than the short-barrelled French guns 
of Gardi’s 8000 foot-musketeers. The long-barrelled Ruhela. 
guns which fired heavier bullets accurately took a heavy 
toll. When the cause of the Marathas became hopeless.. 
they were roasted with camel and elephant swivels. It. 
became an 'unequal contest’ between ‘the eagle .and the 
lion.’ ‘With wings cleft and talons shorn,’ the Maratha 
eagle had no chance against the Afghan lion. 

Again the Durrani army was better dressed than the* 
Maratha army. The Durrani officers were armour-clad,, 
the weight of which was easily borne by excellent Khora* 
sani horses. Even coigmon soldiers used to wear leather 
jacket and cotton coat (as customary in cold climate),. 
which could parry a sword or a spear. Among the 
Marathas, even officers hardly wore armour. Their 
garments ( befitting a warm climate ) were very light and. 
the common soldiers wore nothing beyond the dhoti 
wrapped round their waist. So they were derided by the 
Afghans as bare-backed ( Kun berahna ). 

(v> Maratha army unwieldy : By imitating the Mughals- 
.iBe. Maratha army had become unwieldy. The army of 
Bgdashiv diflered as much from that of Shivaji as the 
army of Aurangzeb from that of Babur. Like the Mughalv 
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%ttt unlike Shivaji, the Maratha army was encumbered 
with expensive, magnificent and heavy camp equipage, 
•mostly tents and thousands of animals to carry these. Unlike 
"Shivaji’s army, again, the Maratha army now teemed 
with large number of women including officers* wives, 
concubines and others of doubtful character. Like the 
Mughals the Maratha army suffered from excess of non- 
combatants (including pilgrims, traders and shopkeepers ). 
ft ^'resembled more the emigration of a nation guarded 
by its troops than the march of an army only to subdue 
an enemy*’(Dirom). Naturally expenses for food and 
fodder soared up. Bhau did not heed Surajmal’s advice 
to leave his heavy equipage and non-combatants behind 
in Jat forts. Losing all mobility his army at Panipat 
was no longer able to carry on harassing tactics which 
required speed. 

(B) Deep-Seated Causes of Maratha Weakness 

The foregoing analysis of the rival armies at Panipat 
might create an impression that the Marathas lost the 
hattle merely due to some organisational weaknesses. Far 
Trom it. No doubt these did contribute to the debacle 
but cannot explain it satisfactorily. We have to go to 
the root of the matter. Panipat was never lost in the course 
of a day. A national disaster like this could not but be 
the inevitable outcome of some chronic, corrosive and 
devitalising internal forces inherent in the Maratha state,— 
constitutional, administrative and military,—as also failure 
in policy, statesmanship and tactics i. e., diplomatic and 
tactical failure. 

(i) Constitutional and administrative factors : The 
constitution of the Maratha confederacy, as already 
^plained, was essentially loose and weak. Its political 
achievement was due essentially to individualistic efforts 
'throughout and was never based on collective effort. The 
:!fiteady and measured rise of the Peshwa to dictatorial 
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authority by eclipsing the king, ar^d liquidating dissen¬ 
tients at home came to \>e parallelled by the spectacular 
imperial expansion necessitating the creation, of the 
confederacy and generated centrifugal forces. The Peshwa 
wanted to perpetuate his hold by keeping mutual jealousies 
among chieftains alive. Sindhia and Holkar paid the Peshwa 
back in his own coin by fanning the dissensions in the 
Peshwa’s family. If the confederate chieftains like Holkar, 
Sindhia and others became partners, not servants, of the 
Peshwa, the secondary military and civil officers like Antaji 
Manakeshwar, Govind Ballal Bundele, Hingane brothers, 
Naro Shankar and others also claimed equality with the 
sardars, usurping rights and indulging in mutual rivalry, 
vitiating the atmosphere and working at cross purposes. 
Notwithstanding dereliction of duty, corruption and com-;- 
plaints, these could neither be dismissed nor replaced. The 
case of injudicious retention of Govind Ballal Bundele in the 
strategic border area of the Doab in spite of his age, his 
remissness and friction with the Bhau (of which the 
Peshwa was fully aware ) illustrates this point. Sardesai 
has complimented the Peshwa for the rise of obscure and ill- 
educated men as governors, generals or imperial diplomats 
But the system of recruitment and training of officials was 
not adequate for the task of governing an empire. 

(ii) Military factors : defects of feudalisation and 
denationalisation : Shivaji’s army was disciplined under 
one central organisation with one supreme leader. But after 
him the Maratha army degenerated into ill-disciplined, 
feudal forces under semi-independent warring chieftains. 
Sambhuji had impaired its discipline by allowing it to 
take the spoils of war instead of depositing these to the 
state treasury. Rajaram also weakened its . discipline by 
purchasing the loyalty of his followers by giving jagirs and 
creating hereditary fiefs. Under Shahu the disintegrating 
process continued owing to the changes introduced by Balaji 
Vishwanath. The commander was reduced to a nominal, 
authority. Unity of command vanished with hereditary' 
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military chieftains. Sub-infeudation among their followers 

V 

became widespread. This system had some serious 
defects. The chieftains did not maintain the fixed number 
of troops. The standard also suffered. Salaries remained 
in arrears (e. g. the Holkar did not pay for 60 months ). 
Since finance was weak, the army was reduced in peace 
time, damaging its efficiency. Then came denationalisation 
of the army under Balaji Baji Rao. The army, purely 
national under Shivaji, and preponderantly so under Baji 
Rao, became wholly heterogenous under Balaji Baji Rao, 
with mercenaries from different parts of India and ■ even 
outside, each element adhering to respective modes. The 
adoption of Bussy'b European mode in warfare by appoint 
ting Muzaffar Khan and then Ibrahim Khan Gardi with 
his foot-musketeers proved to be a tower of strength no 
doubt. But this was never assimilated in the Maratha 
army. Denationalisation, added to feudalisation, produced 
disastrous results on the efficiency, discipline and unity of 
command in the army. 

(iii) Imperial Policy : Within less than half a century 
the Marathas had spread like a whirlwind from Mysore 
to the Indus, without perhaps grasping the full geo-political 
implications thereof. Geographical factors were misun¬ 
derstood or ignored. Even the Deccan, which the Marathas 
boasted to be *as good as theirs', continued to be a drag 
on them. The imperial venture in Hindustan lengthened 
the line of communications precariously, multiplied political 
responsibilities immensely beyond their capacity, impover¬ 
ished the treasury by huge debts, without any hopes of 
replenishment except through exactions and plunder, and 
imposed the unbearable, burden of military defence of 
distant lands on the Marathas. 

The Marathas committed a great mistake in not leaving 
a strong army of occupation in Northern India during the 
last 10 years. The Peshwa turned a deaf ear to suggestions 
for placing a strong and disciplined army in Delhi or 
Northern India made by Bapuji Mahadev Hingane (' 1751 )> 
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.and repeated by Goviad Ballai Baadele in 1755. In 1755 
Raghunath Rao left Northern India for Poona along 
with Holkar leaving only a small army under Antaji. 
This tempted Abdali to invade India, expel this army and 
'Occupy Delhi. It was a blunder of the Peshwa to have 
sanctioned the provocative push to the Punjab without 
keeping a permanent strong army to defend it against 
Afghan reprisal. Even he did not think it necessary to keep 
a first class.captain like his brother or even a secondary 
general like Holkar or Sindhia in the north-west. Sindhia 
had to perform a heavy task. He had to defend a vast 
. area from Lahore to Multan, to lead expeditions to Bengal 
and to’ raise funds. The result was disastrous. When 
Abdali advanced, Maratha forces in the Punjab failed 
to check him and Sabaji Sindhia, their governor, left 
Lahore for Sukkartal. At one stroke the work of Dattaji 
'Sindhia was undone. Maratha power in the Punjab 
received a fatal blow. Maratha prestige in Northern India 
was tarnished. It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
political and military arrangements made by the Marathas 
in the advanced posts in the Punjab and Northern India 
collapsed like a house of cards even before Panipat. 

The salutary and practical principle of making war 
^ay for war was either forgotten or beyond the Marathas. 
An empire could hardly be maintained ‘eternally on 
^credit’. Thus conquest, accompanied by predatory war¬ 
fare. became an iisstrument of financial exaction, not 
^f consolidation. As V. V. Khare acutely observes ; In 
peace times the Maratha Empire was everywhere but 
during times of turmoil it was nowhere.* The imperial 
policy resulted in the diplomatic isolation of the Marathas. 
No state. Hindu or Muslim, supported them in the north, 
because every one was alienated by the hateful Deccani 
jghanimL If the ‘Deccan ulcer ruined Aurangzeb*. the 
‘Hindustan ulcer* ruined the Peshwa. Sripat Rao Prati- 
:nidhi was vindicated at Panipat. 

(iv ) Loss of Morale : A high morale is indispensably 
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aiecessary for success in war. Long before Panipat the 
Marathas had lost their morale as a result of successive 
defeats at the hands of Afghans from 17S9. At the siege 
of Shukartal ( Sept. 15-Dec, 8, 1759 the Marathas were 
defeated by Najib and then by Shuja and by Abdali's men 
in the Punjab. The raising of the siege exposed the 
weakness of Maratha strategy and gave a heavy blow to the 
prestige of the Marathas in Northern India. Dattaji Sindhia 
was the commander-in-chief of the besieged garrison. 
■NexL the Marathas suffered defeat in an open engagement 
.at Taraori ( December 24, 1759 ), being ‘outnumbered, out- 
generalled and outclassed in weapons’. Again the Marathas 
got a shattering blow at Bararighat ( Jan. 9, 1760), 

followed by another defeat next month. All this should 
have made the Maratha rulers of Poona realise that 
all was not well with their methods of warfare and the 
government should have taken adequate steps to review 
the position. In March 1760, Holkar made a miscalcu¬ 
lation after the sack of the city of Secunderabad by over¬ 
staying there. The result was that there was a surprise 
rattack ( on March 4 ) by the Afghan general, Jahan Khan. 
Holkar, the best cavalry leader of the Marathas, had to 
•escape from the battlefield. This was followed by another 
flight. 

(v) Failure of diplomacy and statesmanship : Maratha 
^diplomacy, statesmanship and tactics seemed to have 
•become wellnigh bankrupt on the eve of Panipat. The 
failure of Maratha diplomacy was reflected in the 
short-sighted and selfish policy of Bafaji Rao in the north 
as a result of which he alienated the sympathy of all 
powerful elements in Northern India. On account of 
increasing debts he was very anxious to raise money by 
any means and he sent armies to the north not for the 
sake of advancing the cause of the Marathas for the Hindus 
but to amass money by plunder. This made Marathas 
ihighly unpopular in Northern India and they came to be 
called ghanimi ( oppressor ). The Rajput leaders expected 

imci-19 
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Balaji Rao to help them like his father. But Holkar and 
Sindhia committed more wrongs on them. It is not 
surprising that both the Rajputs and the Jats kept 
themselves aloof at the time of crisis instead of helping 
them. On the other hand Najib-ud-daula, plenipotentiary 
of Abdali, by clever propaganda and giving a call for 
Jihad for the defence of Islam rallied the Indian Muslims 
in Northern India and represented war with the Marathas 
as war with[ Islam and infidels. On the other hand the 
Bhau had no inspiring call to rally the Hindus. He was not 
fighting for Hindupad Padshahi but admittedly for the 
Mughal empire. The Marathas on account of their greed of 
money not only alienated the Muslims but also the Hindus 
and could ;not organise a counter-Hindu alliance against 
Muslim combination. The Hindu rulers were so hostile 
to the Marathas that they declined to join them at Panipat 
against Abdali though the latter had caused a slaughter 
of Hindus in 1757 in Delhi, Mathura, Brindaban and Gokul. 
They regarded Abdali as the Messiah against the Deccani 
Mocust swarms* i. e. Marathas. On account of the Afghan-^ 
Maratha peace proposal Surajmal Jat who had in the 
beginning sided with the Marathas deserted them in August, 
1760 and this was ruinous to the cause of the Marathas. 
He thought it wise to keep himself aloof from the Marathas. 
Thus Panipat was not a confrontation between the united 
Hindus and the united Muhammadans, as Keene thinks. 
After their defeat at Bararighat, Abdali negotiated with the 
Jats and Rajputs asking for tribute and submission and the 
Hindu leaders replied that the rajas would be willing to- 
attend on the Afghan if they were assured of safety. Hence 
the Rajputs and Jats regarded Abdali as an obstacle to 
the Marathas and as a preventive of Maratha raids on 
their territories. 

The Marathas also could not win over Shuja-ud-daula 
of Oudh. Abdali was a Sunni and Shuja a Shia. Shuja* 
ud-daula had the strongest army and best artillery in 
Northern India but Shuja preferred to side with Abdali 
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and not with the Marathas against the opinion of his 
mother and some of his officers. The victory of Abdali 
would not injure Oudh’s interests as he would go away 
but a Maratha victory would be ruinous to Oudh. The 
Marathas cherished endless ambitions in Northern India, 
unmasked since 1757 ; they coveted his rich cities of 
Ayodhya, Benares and Allahabad and wanted to annex 
Bihar. So it was in his interest to check them in the 
north. Any hesitation on the part of Shuja was removed 
by Najib-ud-daula*s appeal to religious instincts. It was 
a victory of Najib to win over Shuja to join the Afghan. 
There was now no single Delhi noble on the side of the 
Marathas. The greatest folly of Maratha diplomacy was 
the difference with Najib, who was their principal enemy 
and responsible for their defeat at Baraiighat. Holkar 
regarded Najib as his son but Dattaji Sindhia regarded 
him as a thorn and undid Holkar’s work. He entrapped 
Sindhia at Shukartal and ruined him at Bararighat. To 
save himself from Maratha vengeance he invited Abdali 
and asked him to stay on till Fanipat. The Marathas 
helped Imad-ud-Mulk, that worthless coward wazir of 
Delhi but this could not compensate the estrangement of 
the powerful Najib. Imad-ul-Mulk’s murder of Emperor 
Alamgir II ( Nov. 29, 1759 ) was used against the Marathas; 
As he was incapable of helping them, his alliance was 
futile* 

The Marathas showed a regrettable lack of statesmanship 
and realism in their dealing with north Indian powers. 
Instead of coming to a headlong catastrophe they might 
have come to terms with some of their rivals. By rejecting 
Najib-ud-daula’s offer of conciliation in June 1759 they 
necessarily had to engage in a disastrous and useless war 
with him. They rejected the peace offers of Shuja-ud* 
daula at Shukartal ( 1759 ). Thirdly, they even rejected the 
peace offers of Abdali sent through Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
( May, 1760 ) before the arrival of Bhau in the north. All 
these peace offers failed because the Marathas demanded 
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exhorbitant sums of money. Even after the capture 
of Delhi in August 1760 Shuja-ud-daula made a proposal 
for peace between the Afghans and the Marathas and 
this mission failed and that is why both Surajmal Jat and 
Imad-ul-Mulk left the Maratha side at Ballabhgarh after 
failure. Before the Maratha capture of Delhi an hono¬ 
urable peace could have been made with Abdali by ceding 
the Punjab and confirming Najib-ud-daula. But the 
Peshwa, away in the Deccan, could not understand the 
realities of the situation and did not agree. This left Bhau 
with no other alternative than to fight to the finish. The 
capture of Delhi where Abdali had a small force gave 
a wrong impression of the Afghan strength. Shuja and 
Najib maintained negotiations with the Abdali in August 
and September 1760. But Bhau did not think it desirable 
to come to terms with Abdali. When the Marathas defeated 
Abdali's agent and annexed the Punjab, Raghunath Rao 
received on the banks of the Indus an autograph letter 
from the Shah of Persia for an alliance against Abdali, 
the common enemy. But Raghunath under-estimated 
the strength of Abdali and lost a golden opportunity of 
dealing with the Afghans with the help of Persia. The 
idea of a balance of power does not seem to have been 
appreciated. 

(vi) Failure of Strategy^ Logistics & Tactics : These 
are close partners in war which must work in unison. 
Strategy involves policy and decides where to act and 
what to achieve. Logistics brings the troops to the point 
and tactics is the art of handling troops in battle. 
The Peshwa in the far-off Deccan had dictated policy to 
Sadashiv Rao Bhau thus : ‘to destroy the enemy finally 
and hold all the territory up to the Indus’, without any 
consideration of the realities of the situation in Hindustan. 
Logistical difficulties dogged his footsteps almost from 
the very beginning, His original plan to cross the Jamuna 
near Etawa, isolate Abdali and Shuja-ud-daula, attack the 
former in the upper Doab and raid the latter’s Oudh terri- 
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tories wjas cx>rrect. But it miscarried owing to early rains, 
which prevented Govind Ballal from securing boats for the 
bridge. The campaign became necessarily protracted with 
disastrous consequences. Bhau had begun to face difficulty 
in finance and food almost from the beginning. Lack of 
money on the way delayed his arrival in the north. His 
capture of Delhi in August 1760 proved to be *a barren 
spectacular success* because he could get neither food nor 
fodder during his two months* stay near it. His expenses 
increased for supporting the royal household members. 
Within a few months men and horses began to starve. Out 
of the total expenditure in this expedition ( Rs. 72 lakhs ) 
Bhau got only Rs. 22^ lakhs, with no ally and no single 
banker willing to give him credit. This had a terrible effect 
on the morale of the army. So there was utter exhaustion 
of funds and credit. A longer stay would mean sure and 
severe starvation. 

To solve this problem he had to move from Delhi north¬ 
wards to Kunjpura, lying between Sirhind and Abdali*s 
Doab camp, and containing huge grain stores, which he 
captured from the Afghans ( 17 Oct., 1760 ). But he left 
at Delhi a comparatively small force qf newly-recruited 
second line troops ( under Naro Shankar ) which was easily 
crushed by the Afghans. So he failed as a general in omit¬ 
ting to provide for his own safety in case of unforeseen 
defeat. He also failed to guard the fords and ferries of 
rivers. Maratha patrols kept watch in their usual sleepy 
way. His patrol near Sonpat had no knowledge of the 
movement of the Afghans who crossed the Jamuna by 
surprise at Baghpat and cut the Marathas to pieces on 23 
or 27 October, 1760. This was the greatest tactical blunder 
of the Bhau* He committed mistakes of tactics and strategy 
on account of his over-confidence and under-estimation of 
Abdali’s strength. He was right in rejecting Holkar*s 
suggestion of pursuing harassing tactics ( because of vast 
size ) but it is inexplicable why he did not try to fall back 
on Delhi and re-open communications with his base. 
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Instead he came hurriedly southwards to Panipat* This 
Muslim town near the Rohilla homeland was not a favour¬ 
able site for the Marathas. But there was no choice for 
the Bhau* Abdali had, after winning over Shuja-ud-daula, 
crossed the Jamuna blocking the Bhau*s line of communica¬ 
tions with Delhi, and cutting off all sources of supply of 
food and provisions to the vast Maratha army which began 
to starve. The Bhau entrenched himself at Panipat, defen¬ 
ding it by a deep ditch and a strong mud wall with mounted 
cannon. It was his plan to compel the Afghans to fight the 
Marathas on his own ground. 

The two armies faced each other ( November 1 ). But 
instead of immediately attacking Abdali, still in an unse¬ 
ttled and hence weak position, the Bhau who had reached 
there earlier and so was in a stronger position, preferred a 
waiting game. 

Bhau’s strategy at Panipat was to starve Abdali by 
sending Bundele to ravage Rohilla territory and cut off the 
supply of the Afghans, and then compell him to stir out of 
his entrenchment and attack the entrenched Marathas. 
This was sound in theory but it only needed able instru¬ 
ments to execute it* But the fat civilian revenue collector 
was now too old, his force of militia and cavalry too inadeq¬ 
uate for this difficult task of cutting Abdali*s food supplies. 
Even after Bundele’s death in December, 1760 Bhau stuck 
to this plan and the result was that while his own army 
was starving, the enemy had full facilities of supplies. 
After December bis stay at Panipat only helped to ensure 
the starvation and annihilation of his army and hence it 
was an unpardonable folly. Bhau lacked foresight and 
the power of quick decision required of a general. The 
decision to launch the final attack on the Afghans was 
taken not after careful consideration or according to a well- 
calculated plan but under pressure of circumstances. After 
December 1760 clouds thickened because the treasure convoy 
of Parashar Dadaji sent by Govind Ballal ( Rs* 1,50,000 ) 
was cut off C Jan. 6 ). Horses and camels died in thousRnds. 
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ILife in the beleagured camp became unbearable. Despair 
.and terror led Bhau ( who ]iad rejected Afghan peace 
proposals earlier ) to appeal for peace to Abdali through 
Shuja-ud-daula. But it was rejected at Najib’s call for jihad. 
On the night of Jan. 13, the hungry and desperate Maratha 
army leaders decided to go to battle to die the^ death of the 
brave rather than in ignominy. It was not enthusiasm for 
laurels of victory but escapism from starvation which made 
them rush to a death-grapple with fully provisioned, well- 
fed and well-clothed ^ Afghans. According to Bhau Bakhar 
it was decided to form a hollow square ( with the women 
in the centre ) and by using artillery penetrate through the 
enemy lines. But it was given up the next morning. A 
seasoned general has to direct the movements of his army. 
Bhau, like an inexperienced commander, led the attack in 
person from the centre without leaving any reserve. He 
hatched no plan for an orderly retreat in case of defeat. 
So he tried no strategy. The issue was decided by superior 
manpower in a close hand to hand fight without the artillery 
playing any important part. The Maratha right wing 
under Malhar Rao Holkar remained inactive during the 
critical stage of the battle. The only action of Holkar was 
to stand motionless and in the end escape from battlefield. 
On the other hand, the Muslim ally of Marathas, Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi ( supported by Damaji Gaekwad ), on the left 
wing, stood pledged to his word of honour. Abdali tried 
•to win him over to join the Muslim banner but he declined 
and died fighting in a grim duel with the Rohillas, whose 
•defensive tactics of advancing under s\iccessive breastworks 
•of sand had saved them from cavalry attacks. 

(vii) Maratha strategic intelligence : Abdali's espionage 
system was more efficient than that of the Marathas. His 
interception of Bhau’s letters accounted for blackout of 
information at the Peshwa’s end. Again, suitable vigilance 
was not kept at the ferries on the Jamuna. Abdali easily 
<eluded the sleepy Maratha patrols at Baghpat ford. Again 
tthe ignorance of the Marathas of Abdali^s movements ( e. g. 
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30 December, 1760) resulted in the loss of the treasure 
chest coming to Bhau ( Jan. 6, 1761 ). 

It is sometimes said that the Marathas lost at Panipat 
as they forsook their traditional guerrilla mode of warfare. 
True, it had been a highly successful method in the past for 
defending the country and exhausting the enemy. But it 
required a special terrain, which was available in the hilly 
and jungly areas of the Deccan but not in nothern India^ 
the vast plains of which were unfamiliar and the peoples- 
was hostile to the Marathas. Malhar had adivsed Bhau- 
to follow the guerrilla mode by remaining behind the Cham- 
bal and wait till the departure of Abdali. But there is no 
doubt that at Panipat Bhau had tried to combine the twO' 
polar methods, new and old, of trained infantry and; 
guerrilla war, which proved disastrous. 

3. APPORTIONING RESPONSIBILITY 

In this background Panipat would appear to be the 
culmination not only of immediate sins of omission and 
commission but also of the inherent and antecedent 
weaknesses of the Maratha state and character. No single 
person can be held accountable for the disaster, but 
responsibility attaches to several leaders in some way or; 
the other. 


(i) I^shwa Balaji Rao 

It is generally believed that Sadashiv Rao delayed his 
attack on Abdali at Panipat in expectation of the Peshwa's 
arrival which would have sandwitched and destroyed the. 
invader. So some modern writers hold the Peshwa 
responsible for the disaster on the ground that he had 
broken his promise to come from the Deccan ta reinforce, 
the Bhau. Sardesai blames the Peshwa for not going to^ 
the north when there was still time. But Sarkar has found 
no evidence of any such promise on his part. When the 
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Biiau decided to entrench at Panipat on 4 Nov., 1760 there 
was not even the slightest prospect of the Peshwa’s coining 
northwards. The contents and dates of the letters of the 
Bhau and the Peshwa and the time taken for them' to 
travel from and to Panipat ( four weeks in peaceful time 
and more during disturbances ) are really significant in this 
connection. In fact it would take more than three months 
for an army to come from the Peshwa to Panipat. 

On 5 September. 1760, the Bhau sought only money not 
reinforcements. From October (i. e. from the occupation of 
Kunjpura with ample food supplies ) to the beginning of 
December the optimism of the Maratha was reflected 
in the letters of the Bhau to Govind Ballal and those of 
others, while their armies were roving round Abdali’s 
camp or plundering the Doab ( under Naro Shankar ) 
Additional man-power was not necessary. 

The situation changed with the fall of Mehendale ( Dec. 
7 ). Abdali then cut off Bhau’s line of communications 
with Delhi and forced him within trenches. The boastful 
optimism of the Marathas changed into growing despair 
with the death of Govind Ballal ( Dec. 17 ), whose severed 
head was received by Bhau on Dec. 22. But no letter 
then sent from Panipat could ever reach the Peshwa 
before January 14, hardly less draw an express army from 
the south. 

In such a situation the Peshwa should have *commanded 
the Bhau at once to fall back on Agra or even Gwalior, and 
thus save his son and army at the expense of the coveted 
and unattainable lordship of Delhi and the Punjab and the 
unhampered possession of the Doab^ 

As the supreme head of the. State, responsible for 
policy and strategy as well as funds to implement the 
policy .the Peshwa has certainly to bear responsibility for 
the disaster. He directed his cousin to 'destroy* the enemy. 
But as regards funds, the ever-bankrupt Peshwa sanctiontd 
some money no doubt, but expected him to fend for himself 
in the north with Peshwa’s orders for half the Maratha 
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'dues and by collections of tributes and outstanding 
revenue. This was evidently a variable but uncertain 
source. In other words the vast northern expedition was 
sanctioned with inadequate funds. Its economic basis 
was, therefore, unstable. So the General handicapped for 
lack of funds, had to appeal to the Peshwa for money. 
This seemed unreasonable to and exasperated the Peshwa; 
He was guilty of total ‘diplomatic failure’ or ‘want of states 
manship’, as explained earlier. 

(it) Sadashiv Rao Bhau 

The survivors of Panipat attributed the disaster to Bhau’s 
wrong strategy and tactics and to certain defects in his 
character like pride, haughtiness and unrealism for which 
he could not command the love of his followers during the 
campaign. The Bhau Bakhar is a post-mortem apology. 
Sardesai even says that his defeats were due to ‘his desire 
to serve his people' and considers Raghunath Rao's failure 
to keep ‘order and discipline among Maratha agents in 
the north’ to be the first main cause of the disaster. 
Shejwalkar has shown that Bhau’s sardars and mamlatdars 
were alienated not because of his behaviour during the 
campaign but of his strong attitude as diwan during the 
last ten years. In fact his defects were pointed out by John 
Spencer four years before Panipat. 

Sadashiv can not bS held responsible for the policy or 
strategy of the campaign as it was dictated by the Peshwa. 
He was, as Sarkar puts it significantly , the ‘doomed 
agent’ of the Peshwa. But generalship does count a great 
deal in a battle. Bhau might have been the ‘fittest general’ 
as Sardesai claims, but he was certainly a worse general 
than Abdali. Rawlinson sympathetically writes that ‘he 
lost not because he was a bad general, but because his 
~op|$bnent was a better one'. Even without any northern 
experience Bhau had originally hit upon a right plan of 
.crossing the Jamuna into the Doab. But this fkiled and 
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''liis occupation of Delhi was bareen. His capture of Kunj* 
'pura was a correct move but he committed the greatest 
blunder in not guarding the fords of the Jamuna which 
enabled Abdali to cross it over to the west bank and lie 
astride on the Bhau*s route to Delhi. There was no 
alternative for him but to come to Panipat. But here 
he committed another mistake in not reopening his line 
of communications with Delhi, for after his stay at Panipat 
he was just floating 4n the air% without any base at all. 
His plan of entrenching at Panipat so as to compel the 
Abdali to come out of his own entrenchments and attack 
the Marathas in their own ground has been considered to 
be correct in theory but incorrect in practice. But this 
proved to be an incorrect decision in two ways. The 
first was its implementation. Who was to force Abdali 
to come out of his entrenchment, secure in supplies of 
food and fodder ? The Bhau had to depend not on his 
own military captains but on ‘Captain Hunger* to do this 
trick for him. Abdali’s food supplies must be cut. For 
this he had to depend on Govind Pant Bundele in the 
Doab. But Bhau’s choice of his instrument proved to 
be wrong. True the Bundele was already in the area 
which supplied food to the Abdali. But, as already 
shown, neither was he capable himself nor was his force 
adequte against the alert Rohillas. Abdali was too quick 
for him. The result was that not only was the Bundele 
killed but the Bhau himself became the victim of the same 
‘Captain Hunger* whom he had wanted to hurl against 
his enemy. After the death of Bundele persistence at 
Panipat became a criminal folly. 

Again, the Bhau rightly realised the importance of the 
trained infantry and the novel feature of entrenchments. 
But Holkar persisted in his traditional guerrilla mode. 
Bhau*s attempt to combine these polar methods of warfare 
proved disastrous. Last but not the least, some sort of battle 
order was decided upon on the night previous to the battle, 
4)ut it was suddenly changed the next morning. 
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All these ‘hut’s would prove that as the supreme^ 
commander of the army the Bhau has to bear a very great 
responsibility for the disaster. Nevertheless it has to be 
admitted that Bhau’s strategy at Panipat in placing the 
cavalry behind Gardi's infantry was not incorrect. But it. 
was not well comprehended by his captains ( Gaekwad, 
Shivdev and Pawar ) who rushed forward before time. 

(lii) Malhar Rao Holkar 

The Peshwa suspected Holkar’s bonafides in 1750-52 
but Shejwalkar has shown that he was not treacherous. 
He, however, failed to restrain Najib ud daula from his 
mischievous activities. But Rajwade was perhaps right in 
blaming Holkar for the disaster. He fled away from the field 
of battle at the first signs of defeat with his division which 
was the only large and compact one that escaped slaughter. 
His apologetic defence (the Holkar Kaifiyat) he was 
ordered to escort the wives of Bhau and other chiefs out 
of Panipat to the Deccan was long ago suspected by 
Rajwade. In fact instead of accompanying them he met 
Bhau’s wife on the way after about 20 hours of the distaster 
only accidentally. Even he did not care to protect his* 
ward, Jankoji Sindhia, posted next to him, and take him 
along. On the contrary, Holkar by ‘secret collusion* with 
Najib ud daula and Afghan general, Shah Pasand Khan, 
remained neutral at a critical hour, and one hour before the 
end of the battle, he saved himself by flight from Maratha 
right wing, exposing Jankoji to the Afghans and compelling 
him in a wounded state to escape to the rear of Bhau’s centre 
only to be captured by a Khan of the Afghan right wing. 


(iv) Govinda Ballal Bundele 

Rajwade has made him the main scapegoat for the* 
disaster: he failed .to win Shuja over : did not properly 
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^arrange for Bhau’s transport in the Doab : did not supply 
money demanded : did not invade Shuja's territories to 
• divert him : did not cut off Abdali’s supplies through the 
Doab ( so making Bhau’s plan futile). Bhau may be 
:held guilty in not keeping accounts and supplying money 
only. He was expected not only to provide finance but 
. also to raise a strong cavalry force to harass Oudh and 
-Rohilkhand, starve the allied Muslim army and make it 
Gardi’s cannon-fodder. But Bundele was not primarily 
a military captain. Was it not too much for the General 
to expect him to act as one such at his age in that emergent 
situation when the areas under him were ravaged by the 
Rohillas for some years ? His failure was ‘more due to 
the system than to remissness on his part’ (Sen). In any 
case Bundele was never disloyal. He had a keen under¬ 
standing of the complex but unsatisfactory political 
situation in Northern India as illustrated by his urging the 
Peshwa to permanently station or send a disciplined force in 
February 1755 and again at the time of Raghunath’s return. 
He also informed Sadashiv in 1756 of the Holkar-Sindhia 
differences constituting an obstacle to concerted action. 

4. EFFECTS OF PANIPAT. 1761 

The consequences of Panipat may be considered from 
"two aspects: immediate and ultimate. The immediate 
results affecting the victor and the vanquished, have been 
differently assessed. All, however, are agreed on its 
ultimate result on the history of India. 

(i) On the victor : The victory of Ahmad Abdali 
eliminated the Maratha menace from his dominions and 
laid the Mughal empire prostrate. But it proved to be 
a pyrrhic victory won at great cost. True, an incalculable 
booty vas entirely grabbed by the 8000 Durranis who 
excluded the Iranis and the Turanis from any share in it 
and sold Brahman women and good horses respectively 
.at one tuman and two tumans to Indian soldiers. The 
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Deccani prisoners nnmbering 22,000 became slaves* But 
apart from the spoils of war in cash, jewels, slaves, elephants, 
camels, horses and other property there was no permanent 
political gain to the Abdali. 

It is not true to say that Abdali 'wished to seize the 
empire of Hindustan’. He had sufficient geo-political sense 
to understand that it was not possible or wise to govern 
such a large country from distant Qandahar without 
incessant war. He was more interested in annexing the 
rich Punjab and ensuring the safety of its frontiers to 
relieve the needs of poor Afghanistan. So he wanted Delhi 
to be under a friend like Shah Alam II, whose envoy, Munir 
ud daula, had come to him in December, 1759 and who 
was also espoused by the Marathas. Hence he confirmed 
Shah Alam IT and established Jawan Bakht as his father’s 
deputy at Delhi. But his further ambitions including 
the expedition against Siirajnial Jat were baulked by his 
mutinous soldiers, hating the Indian summer and demanding 
immediate return to their homes from where they had been 
absent for sixteen months. So Abdali had to return (March, 
1761 ), leaving Najib ud daula as regent of Delhi. Even 
before his departure the confederacy of the Muslim rulers 
broke up. He could not consolidate his hold on the Punjab 
where the Sikhs became powerful. 

It is, however, untrue to say that the Afghans never 
again invaded India as Major Evans Bell, Rawlinson and 
Sardesai write. Ahmad^bdali invaded India thrice during 
1762-67. 

( ii } On the Marathas : Much controversy has centred 
roumi the question of the extent of the shock of Panipat 
on the Marathas. Was their defeat a disaster or not ? 
Elphinstone long ago observed : ‘Never was a defeat more 
complete and never was there a calamity that diffused so 
much consternation....all felt the destruction of the army 
as a deathblow to their national greatness*. Maratha 
scholars beginning with V. K. Raj wade have, however,, 
belittled the political and military effect of the disaster*. 
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To Sardesai it was no - disaster, at all, except for the 
carnage. 

All agree that the Panipat carnage was an awful 
catastrophe, inflicting severe losses in manpower and 
leadership. The news of the devastation reached the 
Peshwa at Bhilsa from a banker ten days after the holocaust: 
‘Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
mohurs have been lost, and of the silver and copper the 
total cannot be cast up'. The pearls referred to Viswas 
Rao, Peshwa’s eldest son and Sadashiv Rao ; the mohurs 
included the able lieutenants like Jaswantrao Pa war, Tukoji 
Sindhia, Ibrahim Gardi and others, while the silver and 
copper included the innumerable combatants and non- 
combatants,—28000 bodies in 32 heaps, bodies in ditches, 
besides those killed in pursuit or the wounded who died 
later. Tt was in short a nation-wide disaster like Flodden 
Field ; there was not a home in Maharashtra that had not 
to mourn the loss of a member, and several houses their 
very heads. An entire generation of leaders was cut off at 
one stroke'. ( Sarkar.) 

In the opinion of the Maratha scholars Panipat did 
not destroy the Maratha power in the north or essentially 
shake the Maratha empire. Dittoing Major Evans Bell's 
view that Panipat was ‘a triumph and a glory' as the 
Marathas fought for a glorious cause of ‘India for the 
Indians',/Sardesai holds that ‘the disaster decided nothing'. 
In the first place, Ahmad Abdali soon tried to come to a 
friendly understanding with the Peshwa and did not secure 
a lasting gain. Secondly, the Marathas showed remarkable 
resilience. Balaji Rao's son, Peshwa Madhav Rao ( 1761-72 ) 
'carried out the aims and objects of the Maratha policy as 
laid down by the first Peshwa*. In August 1763 the Marathas 
defeated the Nizam at Rakshasbhuvan. Within a decade 
they sought with some success to recover their power in 
the north. In 1769 they crossed the Narmada under Visaji 
Kishan along with Sindhia and Holkar, exacted tribute 
from the Rajputs, the Rohillas and the Jats and surged* 
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forward to occupy Delhi in 1771. This went a long way 
to retrieve their tarnished reputation. They again became 
the most important power in India and restored the fugitive 
emperor Shah Alam II to his ancestral throne and brought 
him under their protection. In this sense the Marathu 
fortunes declined not from Panipat but from the premature 
death of Madhav Rao, considered to be the greatest of 
the Peshwas. As Grant Duff writes: “the plains of 
Panipat were not more fatal to the Maratha Empire than 
the early end of this excellent prince*' ( 1772 ). Thirdly, 
even after the death of Madhav Rao, two leaders, who had 
escaped death at Panipat, Nana Fadnavis ( Fadnis, d. 1800 ) 
and Mahadji Sindhia ( d. 1794 ), soon restored the Maratha 
power. Sindhia occupied Delhi in 1789, nullifying the effect 
■ of Panipat, 28 years earlier. Thus the Marathas again 
became a power, in Hindustan and fought the British twice 
before their liquidation. According to this school of thought 
the setback, if any at Panipat, was only ephemeral. 

Jadunath Sarkar, however, considers this view to be 
'chauvinistic* and ‘unfounded’. He has forcefully argued 
that the Panipat debacle was a disaster of the first magnitude 
from political and military and moral points of view. His 
argument is based on the marked contrast in the position 
of the Marathas and the overall situation in India in 
1760-61 and in 1772. True, the Marathas did restore the 
emperor to his ancestral throne in 1772. But in 1772 
the Marathas came •not as Kingmakers, not as the domina- 
tors of the Mughal’s empire and the real masters of his 
nominal ministers and generals* as in 1760 when they were 
instrumental in changing the king and the wazir. A 
Maratha victory in 1761. would have resulted in the 
expulsion of the Durranis from India and from the Punjab 
by the Sikhs ; the sealing of the north-western frontier at 
the Indus ; and the annihilation of Najib-ud-daula ; the 
• clearance of the Doab from all anti-Maratha elements. 

. Shuja would have become a tributary vessal. An elated 
.Maratha army would have finished Sindhia’s nnfinished 
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task of annexing Allahabad and Bihar provinces and fleecing 
Bengal. The English would have readily agreed to pay 
*chauth to save Bengal. Bihar would have become a spring¬ 
board for further Maratha expansion in the north-east. 

But by 1772 Bengal and Bihar had already become red. 
Oudh had acknowledged British suzerainty^' The Marathas 
lost the Punjab for ever ( not to the Afghans but to the 
Sikhs ). Malwa, Rajputana and the Doab had been lost. 
The Marathas now had only the Jat country ( Mewat and 
.Haryana). They now had barren Rajputana and wild 
Bundelkhand as the only field of their northern ambitions 
during the next 40 years ( 1765-1805 ), and their activities 
in this Hindu land left a bitter legacy of hatred. The 
Marathas reappeared in the north no doubt but in a changed 
set-up. This reappearance was certainly not a full recovery. 

Again the moral effect of Panipat was not less significant. 
It tarnished the political and military reputation of the 
Marathas. Their militarism stood discredited, the halo 
^f their invincibility disappeared. The 'Indian world’ was 
convinced that ‘Maratha friendship was a very weak reed to 
lean upon in any real danger* and that 'Maratha protection 
was not worth purchasing by the least sacrifice* ( Sarkar ). 

The aftermath was melancholy and ominous. The 
future seemed uncertain. The Peshwa’s plans of northward 
advance to expel the foreigner with the support of loyal 
powers was upset. The tragedy hastened the end of the 
.ailing Peshwa ( June’'23 ). ‘It was a dismal sunset to the 
glorious noon of his father’s and his own reign’ ( Sarkar ). 
Panipat left his brother, Raghunath feao (Dada) free to give 
vent to his ‘guilty ambition* of acquiring supreme power 
in the state, which opened a new scene of ‘Theban horrors* 
of murder, suicide and the untimely death of the young. 

From the above discussion it becomes clear that Panipat 
temporarily eclipsed the Marathas. It stunned but did not 
annihilate. The Marathas survived and recovered their 
power to a large extent but not wholly as before, 

( iii ) On the history of India : The real significance of 

:SBC1-20 
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Panipat lay not merely in its effects on the Afghans or tha* 
Marathas but in a different directioor It 'decided the fate of 
India*. In the mid-18th century the foreign Afghans allied 
to the Indian Afghans contended with the Marathas for 
suiN'emacy in Hindustan just as 200 years before the Indian 
Afghans contested with the Mughals. The issue remained 
uncertain for a decade, 1750-60. With the defeat of the 
Marathas pledged in 1752 to defend the empire, the empire* 
too, tottered to its fall. When the Mughal oak fell various 
spoilers prowling about rushed to gather wood. The 
dismantled provinces of the empire were left to their fate at 
the hands of the different aspirants for ascendancy. Panipat 
virtually sounded the death-knell of the Mughal Empire. 

The Afghans were, however, not destined to rule India. 
The Durrani returned home but could not retain his hold 
on the Punjab from where the Marathas had retreated. 
The Sikhs re-emerged fifty years after Banda’s execution 
( 1716 } to share the oak. Abdali had to abandon Sirhind 
formally to the successors of Ala Singh and Central and 
Eastern Punjab virtually to the Sikhs. They settled down 
in warring misls on either side of the Sutlej. Ranjit Singh,^ 
who subdued these, created history by reversing the tide of 
conquest,—from the east to the west. 

Thus in the Maratha-Afghan confrontation culminating 
at Panipat each side weakened the other, facilitating the 
task of the future masters of India, the British, in e$tabli> 
shing their supremacy«in India. Already victorious at Arcot 
( 1751 ) they dug their heels in almost simultaneously in the 
west and the east. The fall of the Angria* the commander 
of Maratha navy ( 1756 ), removed a formidable rival of 
the English in the west. In the east Plassey ( 1757 ) sowed 
the seeds of English supremacy in Bengal. Then came 
in quick succession the fall of the French at Chandannagar 
( 1757 ), the defeat of the Dutch at Bedara ( 1759 } and the 
fall of the French at Wandiwash ( 1760 ). It was during 
the Panipat campaign that Clive was on his homeward 
/#Ry to explain the chances of an empire to the Great 
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Commoner. The three days ( 14'>16 January) witnessed 
momentous events for the future of the country t the battle 
of Pahipat ; Shah Alam II Emperor preparing to invade 
Bengal with French help (14 Jan.) but defeated by the 
English and seeking their protection ( 15 Jan. ) ; fall of 
Pondicherry ( 16 Jan. ). Thus during 1756-61 the English 
became free from *the thraldom of insidious neighbours* 
(Gerson de Cunha). Then came the deposition of Mir Qasim 
(1763); Battle of Buxar ( 1764 ) ; and Grant of the Diwani 
(1765). If the Marathas had won in 1761 or if the Abdali had 
retained his hold on Northern India, perhaps the English 
could not have secured their prize and consolidated their 
hold so easily. Thus Panipat prevented the Marathas from 
resisting the growth of the British power in the Gangetic 
plains. It gave the British time to mature and strike their 
roots. After Balaji’s death the British had no rival and the 
tone of their correspondence and attitude considerably 
changed from the time of Baji Rao I, as the mission of 
Gordon and Price indicates. This undeniable weakening 
of the power of the Peshwa *paved the way to English 
interference in Maratha affairs’. 

Again the Marathas did not learn from Panipat which 
revealed the fatal defects of their military and imperial 
system. In their infatuation for trained infantry, they 
neglected their ‘once powerful cavalry*. Assaye, like 
Panipat, was lost for combining two opposite modes of 
warfare ( Malleson ). Panipat was the prelude to Assaye and 
Kirkee ( Rawlinson ). After Madhav Rao*s death in 1772 
Maratha imperialism in Hindustan nneant. in practice not the 
pre-eminence of the Peshwa but of Sindhia and Holkar, as 
the two latter ( and also Bhonsle and Gaekwad ) became 
virtually independent. When the revived Maratha power 
came to oppose the English, the latter was already firmly 
entrenched in India. Another direct consequence of Panipat 
was the rise and consolidation of the power of Haidar Ali in 
Mysore^ In these respects the Third Battle of Panipat was a 
decisive battle, ‘a*tuming point in the history of India*. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE SIKHS ( 170R-68 ) 

I. Character of the Sikh struggle for independence 
in the eighteenth century. 

The history of the Sikhs in the eighteenth century was 
vastly different from that in the seventeenth. The seven¬ 
teenth century witnessed a remarkable transformation in 
Sikhism. Ouru Govind made the pacifist Sikh nation 
militant. In general, however, it was still primarily 
religious in character. Notwithstanding his opposition 
to the Mughals, fight with the Hill Rajas and Mughal 
officials, he did not plan a war of independence against 
Aurangzeb. His support of Bahadur Shah in the war 
of succession hinted at the possibility of an understanding 
with the Mughals. But his death, within a year of that 
of Aurangzeb, entirely changed the situation. The decline 
of the Mughal Empire after 1707 with all its concomitant 
consequences favoured the resurgence of the depressed Sikhs. 
The revolution, accomplished by the Guru, generated a 
political force, which soon inexorably developed into a 
a war for independence and territorial power. Amidst 
various vicissitudes after 1716 the struggle continued till 
by 1768 the Sikhs succeeded in establishing a state. Hence 
the eighteenth century marks a formative epoch in the 
history of the Sikhs who grew to be one of the finest nations 
in arms. 

The Sikh struggle was in some ways similar to the 
Maratha. Both were important factors in the dismemberment 
of the Mughal empire. At the same time the respective 
struggle for independence called forth supreme qualities 
of sacrifice, endurance and devotion without fear which 
constituted a silver lining to the dark clouds of anarchy, 
intrigue and confusion which characterised the jolghteenth 
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century. Both formed an inspiring and instructive 
chapter in the history of the country. Both peoples threw 
up» after demise of giants like Shivaji and Govind, 
comparatively inexperienced and obscure men like Raja 
Ram, Santa Ghorpade, Banda, Kapur Singh and Jassa 
$ingh Kalal who led their respective nations, through ups 
and downs, to victory. It was not so '"much the personal 
achievement of an individual hero as the collective 
achievement of a nation in arms. But while the Maratha 
confederate state of the eighteenth century with all its 
internal weaknesses developed under the Peshwa's personal 
ascendancy, into an imperial power, the ^theocratic 
confederate feudalism’ of the Sikhs with an agrarian basis 
worked wonders on essentially democratic lines. Sikh 
monarchical imperialism developed only in the nineteenth 
century. 

At first under Banda the Sikh uprising was essentially 
a lower-class movement, groping unsuccessfully towards 
an independent Sikh state. Its financial basis was weak 
and inadequate. Economically it sought to revolutionise 
landownership from Muslim zamindari estates to small Sikh 
peasant proprietorships with a ruthlessness which alienated 
the Muslims. After Banda there grew up the Khalsa 
commonwealth, reconciling the Muslim peasantry. 

Several well-marked epochs may be discerned in the 
Sikh war of independence : (i) 1708-16, from the death 
of Guru Govind to the death of Banda ; peasant rising, 
<ii) 1716-52, from the death of Banda to Afghan occupation 
of the Punjab ; (iii) 1752-68, the period of Ahmad Abdali's 
invasions and the establishment of the Sikhs as a political 
and territorial power. 

II. Banda and Sikh Peasant Revolt ( 1708-16 ) 

His early activities: Banda is a highly controversial 
figure in history. Modern research has illumined his 
origin and early life which were previously obscure. He> 
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had a meteoric career. Lachman Das* son of a -Rajput 
ploughman of Rajauri (in Poonch)» born in October, 
1670, became Madho Das on joining the Bairagi order* 
He went southwards and spent several years in places like 
Nasik, practising occultism, yoga and tantras. At Nander 
he met the Guru, felt attracted to Sikhism and became his 
Banda ( slave, disciple ). 

Banda’s emergence as a temporal leader of the Sikhs in 
1708 was a natural sequel to the events of the last days 
of Guru Goyind. It illustrates the depth of discerment 
and the extent of Guru Govind’s plans and preparations, 
the dynamic leadership of Banda as well as the universal 
sense of oppression of the people under the Mughal govern¬ 
ment. Failing to get justice from Bahadur Shah in the 
course of negotiations over the question of punishing Wazir 
Khan, the murderer of his sons. Guru Govind, as Sikh 
traditions say, sent Banda secretly to the Punjab as the 
jathadar or leader of a small group of men, calling him 
Bahadur^ and entrusting him with five arrows from his 
quiver, his drum and standard and orders urging the people 
to join him and volunteer for service. He appeared in 
Kharkhauda ( 35 miles west of Delhi ), claiming to be the 
Guru and started a freedom struggle from the oppressive 
Mughal government. Some modern scholars reject the 
Guru’s revengeful commission of Banda. 

Response was immediate and quick. Even the local 
zamindars who knew thvGuru accepted him. The principal 
reason behind Banda’s initial success was moral and 
and economic. The military leader assumed a spiritul 
role. His call electrified the downtrodden, but frightened 
the oppressors. The landless were assured of land ; the 
oppressed of justice ; all and sundry were offered protection 
against thieves, bigots and oppressors. Discarding the 
moderate policy of the Guru towards the Mughals, Banda 
declared virtually a general war against the government, 
though localised in the Punjab. His main support came 
from the lower classes*—^the Jats, Khattris and tnembere 
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of ‘such ignoble professions as the scavengers and leather- 
4lressers*, including the aggrieved peasants oppressed by 
jsamindars and revenue officials* and the grain merchants 
< banjaras ) harassed by highwaymen. His followers came 
from three distinct groups : (i) devoted followers of Guru 
fjovind, inspired by the spirit of sacrifice for religion ; 
(ii) soldiers sent by Phulkian chieftains not daring to 
£ght openly with the Mughals; and (iii) adventurers 
and irregulars, including persecuted peasants and others, 
motivated by plunder,—unreliable and mostly responsible 
for murder and plunder. The upper classes held aloof and 
often supported the government. His numerical strength 
soon swelled from 7000-8000 to 40,000 followers. Verily 
it became a mass movement in which all were pledged 
either to *win the crown of victory or drink the cup of 
martyrdom*. 

( a ) Activity in the Plains : First, he challenged and 
dislodged the Mughals from the cis-Sutlej plains. Armed 
peasants came converging towards Sirhind through Malwa. 
Sonepat, Kaithal, Samana, Shahabad and Sadhaura ( 26 
miles east of Ambala ) were among his first targets. 

Next he advanced towards the detested Sirhind. Wazir 
Khan, its 80-year old governor and the murderer of Guru 
43ovind*s sons, warned Muslim landowners of sure ruin if 
Banda won. The ulama preached holy war. But Banda 
surprised him at Chappar Chiri on a plain between Alwan 
Sarai and Banur ( c. 10-12 miles n. e. of Sirhind ) and killed 
him ( 22 May, 1710). In the captured town of Sirhind 
( 24 May ) Wazir Khan’s Brahman peshkar and oppressive 
revenue official and adviser, the ‘Hindu betrayer*, Sucha 
Nand was taken alive. The town was pillaged, mosques 
were defiled, houses were burnt and Muhammadans 
•slaughtered including women and children. According 
to Sikh tradition, one of Guru Govind’s wives, Mata 
wSundari, wrote to Banda to stop his ‘career of carnage and 
apoliation*, as he had ‘accomplished the mission imposed 
on him by the Guru*. Sirhind was the first territorial 
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conquest of the Sikhs,—the first step in the eventuaG 
conquest of the Punjab. It brought the whole cis-Sutlej area 
from Karnal to Ludhiana under them. 

From Sirhind as centre Banda fanned out towards- 
different directions, occupying the whole of Sarkar Sirhind 
of Delhi province in the south and east, except in the west.. 
Stricken with fear the imperial officers fled. 

The country between the Sutlej and the Jamuna with an 
annual revenue of 36 lakhs was occupied. Sardar Khan, 
a Muhammadan Rajput zamindar, opposed their further 
progress southwards from Thaneshwar. Asad Khan Vakil 
i mutlaq ( vicc-gerent ), governor of Delhi, did nothing. 

In the east across the Jamuna the Sikhs occupied half 
of the district of Saharanpur, a Muslim stronghold vacated 
by its faujdar Ali Hamid Khan Qanauji and the people, and 
laid it waste. It was the signal for Gujar herdsmen ( now 
Nanak Prasth ) to rise against nawabs and zamindars, 
spreading panic in the Jamuna-Ganga Doab,— the rich 
fleeing to Oudh or to the hills in the north. But the 
repeated Sikh onslaughts failed to break the defence of 
Jalalabad ( 30 miles south of Saharanpur and 20 miles west 
of Deoband ) under Jalal Khan. 

The Trans-Sutlej Jalandhar Doab was also liberated. 
At the battle of Rahon (October, 1710) the guerrilla 
tactics 'of the Sikhs routed Shams Khan, faujdar of 
Sultanpur. 

( b ) Activity in tha west : In this deluge only Lahore 
and Kasur in the west held out, being too strong for the 
Sikhs. They first organized a rising in the Majha and 
ravaged parganas like Batala, a market for goods from 
Kashmir and Kabul, and Kalanaur. Subsequently they 
attacked Lahore but it was twice defended by its Kabuli 
governor, Sayyid Aslam Khan, deputy of Prince Jahandar,. 
who raised the Haidri flag for jihad. The Mughal counter- 
offensive has been described in Chapter 2, Section C. 
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Early Sikh Polity : 

It is sometimes believed that the Sikhs had no clear- 
cut or definite political or social objectives. On the other 
hand, Banda has been described as a 'political leveller 
apd social uplifter% 'socialist in his thinking and a commu¬ 
nist in methods' ( Ganda Singh ). Let us exatnine these 
views. Early Sikh polity cannot be treated in isolation from 
the democratic Khalsa set up by Guru Govind. Where did 
sovereignty lie. in Banda or in the Khalsa ? In theory 
power was derived from God but this did not affect the 
nature of Banda's authority. A firm and stable occupation 
of a considerable area was at first out of question. But 
gradually the Sikhs came to command the whole area 
of eastern and south-eastern Punjab except Lahore, 
crippling the faujdar of Jalandhar. The Jamuna-Ganga 
Doab was overrun. In the cis-Sutlej area they were masters 
of Sirhind from Machiwara to Karnal and even penetrated 
into the province of Delhi. There was no time for promul¬ 
gation of a new regular constitution. It was all military 
occupation. In the occupied parganas all power came to 
be usurped by the humble Sikhs. They set up their own 
administration by a 'striking and complete' reversal of 
existing customs. The erstwhile Bairagi and Bahadur now 
became the Badshah ( Sacha Padshah or True Sovereign. 
Assuming a regal state, he became a King in all but name, 
with his Singhs ( Lions ) as disciples and invented a new 
form of salutation ( Fateh Darshan^ ‘May you behold 
victory’ ). Coins were struck with the fo^owing inscription : 
*The sword of Nanak is the grantor of all desires, and the 
victory is of Guru Govind Singh, the King of Kings'. His 
seal referred to degh ( cauldron ) and tegh ( sword J, He 
also introduced his own calendar dating from the victory 
at Sirhind. Besides these marks of temporal supremacy, 
Banda also claimed, like many sovereigns, to be even above- 
grammar, changing nouns in Hindi and Persian from, 
feminine to masculine form. 
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Banda appointed suitable persons as governors of different 
places : Sirhind under Baj Singh, his counsellor, with All 
Singh of Salaudi as his deputy ; Samana under Bhai Fateh 
Singh; while Thaneshwar was placed under the joint 
charge of Ram Singh and Baba Binod Singh. The old fort 
of Mukhlispur ( also called the Dabar ) renamed Lohgarh, 
halfway between Sadhaura ( Sarkar Sirhind) and Nahan 
in Sirmur, 12 miles n. e. of Sadhaura ) became the 
headquarters. Down the scale the Sikhs became the rulers 
of their homes, as thanahdars and tahsildars ( revenue- 
collectors ), who were usually recruited from the lower 
classes. As Irvine says: ‘A low scavenger or leather- 
dresser, the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only 
to leave home and join the Guru, when in a short space 
of time he would return to his birth-place as its ruler, 
with his order of appointment in his hand,* It was indeed 
a revolution on the social and political plane. 

The military strength of Banda was admittedly weak. 
He was naturally deficient in artillery, guns and muskets 
and elephants. Even horses could not be provided for all. 
His peasant army fought with long spears, hatchets, swords, 
bows and arrows. Later on he collected some guns and 
muskets by seizure. This weakness in arms was more than 
compensated by his swelling numbers, roused to fever heat 
and zeal, as well as by his tactics. Banda introduced 
the typically Sikh guerrilla tactics dhaiphut (hit and 
run and turn back to hit), as illustrated at Rahon in the 
Punjab. 

Financially also the Sikh power was yet weak, depending 
mainly on plunder and exactions. Banda seized the 
property of Wazir Khan ( valued at two krors of rupees ), 
Sucha Nand and others ( amounting to several thousands ). 
'Subsequently the occupied areas yielded large revenues. 
But the collections were uncertain on account of the 
prevailing disorder. 

On the economic plane signs of a class war were 
^manifest. Banda and his early Sikhs visualise soiii4 sort 
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of an "egalitarian society with a peasant-clan ba8i8^ ( S; 
■Chandra ). In their efforts to improve their position, the 
down-trodden and suffering Sikhs spared neither Hindus 
nor Muslims, plundering and persecuting the privileged 
upper or richer classes, who naturally became hostile and 
sided with the Mughal government upholding law and 
order. ^So Banda's success depended on his rapid mobilisa¬ 
tion of increasing number of peasants. The oppressed pea¬ 
sants of Malwa, Jalandhar Doab and elsewhere rose against 
their zamindars. Thus vast Muslim estates were parcelled 
and divided among Sikh and Hindu peasants. Within the 
"brief space of seven years the inequitable Mughal land¬ 
lordism was abolished, peasant proprietorship introduced 
in the occupied areas and the class basis of landholdings 
■in the Punjab was transformed, 

Religious policy : Banda converted both Hindus and 
Muslims to Sikhism. But the movement did not progress 
much. According to Ghulam Husain Banda was a 
'barbarian* and *an infernal monster’. Ganda Singh, however, 
does not regard him as anti-Muslim : his movement was 
a political freedom struggle: famous mausoleums were 
not destroyed ; he did not put religious restrictions on 
4he Muslims: he fixed allowances, wages and allowed 
prayers of the Muslims in his army, saying T will not 
oppose the yiuslims* {Akhbarat 28 April, 1711). It is, 
however, to be admitted that many Muslims were alienated 
■on account of his destruction of life and property. Some 
modern writers have pointed out that this retarded the 
growth of Punjabi nationalism. But the Sikhs had already 
■developed a spirit of nationality ( Payne ). 

Banda failed to establish a Sikh state. But his supreme 
achievement lay in the fact that he spearheaded a mass 
resistance against the Mughals and created a will to resist 
•tyranny, A downtrodden peasantry was roused to take 
•up arms and shake the empire. The freedom struggle was 
•Siven a socio-economic twist. The process of making the 
cultivators proprietors could not of course be 
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implemented. But Banda undoubtedly was one of the most 
remarkable men in the eighteenth century. • 

III. The Period From 1716 to 1752 

With the suppression of Banda’s rising in 1715 and his 
execution in 1716 the fortunes of the Sikhs reached their 
nadir. The history of the slow but steady revival of their 
power is profoundly inspiring and instructive. Throughout 
their struggle for independence the Sikhs got unforeseen 
chances of survival and recovery after every official attempt 
to wipe them out. This rhythm in the Sikh war of 
independence, comparable to the piston movement in a 
locomotive engine wheels, indicated real progress. 

Policy of Persecution : A relentless policy of persecution 
was started by the Turani general, Abdus Samad Khan, 
appointed governor of Lahore (1713-26) and entitled Saif-ud- 
daula (*sword of the state’ ) in 1714. The Sikhs had 
suffered great and depressing losses already. Now a general 
round-up was ordered with a price on the heads of Sikhs. 
Two alternatives were open to persons captured : death 
or apostasy. Many conformed to Hinduism or gave up the 
outward signs of belief, shaving their beards ( Sahajdharis ). 
The sincere devotees ^escaped to hills and forests, south of 
the Sutlej. The unabated fury of the Khan’s ruthless policy 
turned the extensive plains of the Punjab, in the worda 
of Khafi Khan, intc^ a dish filled with blood. The Sikhs 
kept quiet for a generation. 

The next governor of Lahore, Zakariya Khan ( 1726-46, 
also of Multan after his father’s death in 1737 ) adopted a 
*dual policy’ towards the Sikhs, combining firmness and 
kindness, which appeared to be successful for a while.- 
Treating the Sikh freebooters as undesirables, Zakariya 
vindicated law and order by relentless pursuit and. killing.. 
At4he same time he repaired the ravages, re-settled towns^ 
nnd villages, so that people might live in peace and 
contentment with cheap grain. But the task was not easy*. 
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€.aiid remained uncultivated. Life and property were 
>unsafe. So many preferred joining the Sikh roving bands 
to being robbed by them. 

Failure of Fersection : Persecution, however, failed in 
its object. On the other hand it steeled the Sikhs into 
becoming sworn and desperate resisters of |he Mughals. 
Peasants, uprooted from the land, became professional 
soldiers. Others became outlaws, lurking as robbers in 
hills, valleys and forests, eking out a precarious livelihood. 
Occasionally they would descend from their hide-outs, 
disturb the peace, plunder the caravans and loot the royal 
treasure. The Lakhi Jangal (with lakhs of trees ) in 
Bhatinda district offered an impenetrable barrier to the 
Mughal cavalry hounds, but the Sikh deer could freely and 
easily move away. The masses, peasants and artisans 
became peaceful villagers, nursing their religion secretly and 
devotedly, while others bided their time for revenge and 
victory. Without a spiritual guru to ordain them, without 
a temporal guide to lead them, the ‘rude untutored', 
disorganised Sikhs, united only by devotion to a common 
faith, worked their way to greatness. Religious zeal, 
militancy and prospects of economic gain all combined to 
produce an eruption. 

But this needed organisatian. The Sikhs evolved a 
method of settling their communal matters at biennial 
assemblies ( known as Sarbat Khalsa held on 1st Baisakh 
and at Diwali ), issuing decrees ( gurmata ), appointing 
group-leaders and selecting envoys and agents. Internal 
differences within the Khalsa, betweeir the Bandai ( seeking 
to deify Banda ) and the Tat Khalsa ( revering him but 
•disapproving his apotheosis ) were settled by 1721. Directed 
by the Sarbat Khalsa jathas or bands of outlaws ( e. g. Tara 
Singh ) took villages under their protection. 

Policy of Appeasement : During these dark days the Sikh 
democracy, facing the dismal prospect of annihilation, but 
united by the fervour of the faith, now threw up right men to 
plan organised resistance. In May 1733 Kapur Singh Fyzulla- 
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piiria» a humble servant of the people ( cooking their food^ 
washing the dishes and fanning them ), was hailed as leader 
when he accepted Zakariya Khan’s conciliatory offer of an. 
one-lakh jagir and the title of ‘Nawab’, though at first 
it was scornfully treated. He and his close associate- 
Jassa Singh Kalal ( Ahluwalia, of village Ahl) became 
the makers of Sikh destiny now. They reorganised an 
army in two groups according to age or experience t 
(a) the Budha Dal ( elder veterans ) under eight leaders 
(i) Shyam Singh, (ii) Gurbakhsh Singh of Royanwal, 
(iii) Gurbakhsh Singh of Jita, (iv^ Bhag Singh, (v) Gurdyal. 
Singh, (vi) Kubar Singh, ( vii ) Bhumiya Singh, and 
(viii) Jassa Singh Kalal (Secretary of Nawab Kapur Singh) ; 
and (b) the Taruna Dal ( or younger group ), sub-divided 
into five jathas, respectively commanded by (i) Dip Singh, 
and Sudha Singh, (ii) Karam Singh and Dharm Singh, 
(iii) Kan Singh and Binode Singh, (iv) Dasnandha Singh, 
(v> comprising Majhabi Sikhs under Madan Singh and Bir 
Singh. This was the nucleus of the future Dal Khalsa or 
the army of the theocracy of the Singhs. It was similar to> 
the Seniorum and Juniorum of early Roman army, organised, 
in groups of centuries sub-divided according to age. 

By giving the jagir to Kapur Singh Zakariya Khan had' 
hoped that the swords of the Sikhs would be turned tO' 
ploughshares, the rebels into peaceful citizens. But the 
Mughal jagir did not conciliate the Sikhs, whose youthfuls 
moved across the Bari Doab and forcibly realised govern¬ 
ment revenue. From their mountain fastnesses or recesses, 
the Sikhs, carried on their predatory warfare in the plains 
skirting the hills, *as if to try the temper of the govern-' 
ment* (Browne ). 

So the policy of appeas3ment was discarded. Unsuppor¬ 
ted by Delhi, distrusted by the emperor and distracted by. 
intrigues of the Hindustani party against the Turani party 
to which he belonged, Zakariya Khan confiscated the jagir*. 
His diwan, Lakhpat Rai, had repeated clashes with the elder 
Sikhs who occupied parts of Malwa. The governor hadt 
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himself to intervene and restore authority. In 1738 Bhai. 
Miini Singh, who was instrumental in increasing the number 
of Sikh converts, had secured the Governor’s sanction for 
the Diwali fair at Amritsar on a promise of paying Rs. SOOO/- 
to the treasury. But on coming to learn the Governor's secret 
plan to attack the fair, the Sikhs fled away. For non¬ 
payment of the amount Mani Singh sufferM martyrdom. 
But his blood became the seed of the church. 

Nadir Shah and after ( 1739-52 ) 

1. Sikhs helped by Nadiras Invasion, 

The year 1739 set afoot a period of foreign invasions 
from the north-west, first under Nadir Shah and then under 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, which continued nearly thirty years 
down to 1769. These profoundly affected the fortunes of 
the Sikhs. They got excellent opportunities not only for 
survival but also for reorganization ( 1739-52 ) and recupera¬ 
tion. A '.prolonged contest for supremacy between the 
Mughals and the Sikhs began. The Sikhs, already begun 
to be organised, grew in power, due mainly to two factors, 
external and internal. The invasion of Nadir Shah (Jan- 
May, 1739 ) was highly significant for the rise of the Sikh 
power. By causing commotion, confusion or disorder in 
the provinces of the Punjab and Delhi, it weakened the 
strong government of Zakariya Khan, who submitted to 
him and became pre-occupied with the invader. This 
helped the Sikhs. Scared by the approach of the invader 
the Khalsa took refuge in the hills. M^any wealthy citizens 
of the Punjab also escaped to the hills with their valuables 
only to fall an easy prey to the Sikhs whose sardars at once 
jumped from poverty to riches. Petty robbers under pressure 
of persecution now grew to be powerful free-booters and 
marauders. Others preferred to join the Sikhs in the hills 
as a means of securing immunity from plunder as well as of 
gaming wealth and authority. Renegades from religion 
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under the Satrap's intimidation now rejoined the fold ; their 
numbers swelled with the adhesion of Hindus after the 
foreign Persian and Afghan invasions. Sallying out of their 
obscure hiding places in hills and forests they plunde¬ 
red wherever the government officers were weak. At first 
petty, the depredations grew in boldness with time without 
any fear of reprisal. They carried fire and sword through* 
out the north-east in the Punjab plains. Their light cavalry 
bands not only plundered the stragglers of Nadir's army but 
even his rear heavily encumbered with the spoils of India 
during his return march. The formidable invader was 
powerless to punish the Sikh plunderers whose homes were 
their saddles, as Zakariya informed Nadir. The latter is 
said to have prophesied that they would be masters of the 
country in future. Thus during his invasion the Sikhs 
became reputed as 'dare-devil soldiers' and also became 
wealthy. They grew bolder. All fear of the discredited 
Mughal govenrment vanished from their hearts. Braving the 
risk of capture or even death, the Sikh cavaliers now rode at 
full gallop openly to the holy temple at Amritsar instead of 
in secret and disguise as before. 

It became now increasingly difficult to effect the suppre¬ 
ssion of the Sikhs, led by gifted and able leaders like Kapur 
Singh, Bagh Singh and Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. Backed by 
the peasantry the Khalsa descended from the hills and estab¬ 
lished a small mud fort at Dalewal village on the Ravi 
which became their ^‘retreat and refuge' as well as a store 
house of booty. From this centre they ravaged the surroun¬ 
ding country in the upper Bari Doab ev^n near Lahore. 
The scarcity of the Punjab government troops, caused by 
Nadir's invasion, and defeat and deaths at Karnal, facilitated 
the task of the Sikhs. 

2. Zakariya KharCs anti^Sikh Measures 
(a ) Adina Beg Khan in Jalandhar Doah : 

A set-back came with Nadir's confirmation of Zakariya 
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Khan as the governor of Lahore. The Sikhs were consider¬ 
ed to be the chief source of danger and their fort was 
destroyed. Withdrawing from Lahore and the Bari Doab 
(between the Ravi and the Sutlej ) they shifted their 
activities to Jalandhar Doab ( between the Beas and the 
.Sutlej). After Nadir's departure Zakariya.entrusted the 
task of restoring order in Jalandhar Doab to an experienced 
officer, Adina Beg Khan. Son of Channu, he belonged to 
Sharakpur ( in Lahore Tahsil). In his early days he was at 
Allahabad for a time. He came to have some knowledge 
•of revenue matters. On returning to the Punjab he became 
.a contractor. During Nadir’s invasion Zakariya Khan had 
put him in charge of Sultanpur. 

Adina Beg Khan played a very prominent part in the 
history of the Sikh war of independence. Having previous 
experience of revenue and political matters he was consi¬ 
dered eminently suitable for the task of subduing the Sikhs 
.in Jalandhar Doab. His political conduct was motivated 
^entirely by shrewd opportunism with a view to securing his 
•own interests rather than those of the State. So he was 
essentially volatile, now siding with one and now with 
•another. Downright annihilation of the Sikhs would sap his 
power and influence. So he carried out his mission of 
(restoring order only partially. Assuming a serious air he 
yet acquiesced in Sikh depredations up to a certain limit. 
When Zakariya asked him to expel the Sikhs, he asked them 
to evacuate the Doab. He persuaded Jassa Singh Thoka 
>( later Ramgarhia ) whom the Sikhs had sent to negotiate, 
•to join the Mughals. So the Sikhs* in dismay entered 
Sirhind Sarkar across the Sutlej and caused serious 
•disturbances under Daranat Shah in the cis-Sutlej area in 
Delhi province, then in a very weak condition. 

( b ) Beyond the Sutlej 

The situation was different in the Trans-Sutlej area, 
'where the government of Zakariya Khan was strong and 
«bci-21. 
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vigilant. ( a ) He pursued a policy of all round pressure <m 
the Sikhs : a graded scale of rewards was fixed (blanket 
for hair cutting : ten rupees for disclosing the whereabouts :: 
and fifty rupees for head-hunting ): plunder of Sikh houses 
was permitted ; giving shelter to a Sikh and withholding of 
information were punishable with death ; ahy one supplying 
food and grain to a Sikh was converted to Islam. Captive 
Sikhs were beheaded at the horse market (jiakhas) of Lahore 
( Shahidganj ). ( b ) Secondly he harnessed the entire official 
machinery against the Sikhs : the landed aristocracy 
( rats and zamindars ), the revenue officials ( chaudhariSy, 
muqaddams ) and non-official town gentry were made to co» 
operate with the government, either by force or persuasion.. 
The peasants largely undid the government action by 
sheltering the fugitives and ambushing the police. No- 
wonder the Sikhs had to suffer more and their numbers fell.. 
From the Punjab plains they escaped to the hilly areas and 
Jammu and Kangra, the desert areas in Bikaner and Malwa^ 
and the forest areas of Lakhi Jangal. Many canted and* 
adopted Hinduism. Undaunted by desertions and deaths, 
the Sikhs kept up their spirits by recalling the message oF 
the Gurus,—of discipline, service and sacrifice of Guru- 
Govind. Hunted down like beasts, concealing by day and 
coming out by night for food they lived on plants, fruits and. 
flesh. To mitigate their increasing hardships they frequently 
took to prayer ( Ardas ). With an iron will they regularly 
visited Amritsar for worship, preferring imprisonment or 
death to abjuration of faith. Realising that the policy of 
force would not ensure permanent results but cause greater 
confusion and expense the government relaxed a bit^ 
expecting peaceful settlement of the Sikh peasants. 

J. Weakness of the Punjab Government and 

Sikh reprisals. 

The death of Zakariya Khan ( July 1745 }, an able, just 
■and popular governor of the Punjab, universally respected 
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by Hindus and Muslims, was followed first by succession 
of his son Yahya Khan and then by a civil war with 
his brother Hayatullah Khan (or Shah Nawaz) with 
consequent skirmishes and confusion. Ultimately Wazir 
Qamaruddin was appointed absentee governor of this 
strategic frontier province. These circumstances destroyed 
the peace and prosperity of the province. Lawless 
plunderers and adventurers desolated the land. The Raja 
of Jammu rebelled. 

The Sikhs took advantage of this weakness of the Punjab 
government to indulge in increasing depredations. In 1745 
Jassa Singh came down to the plains and raided Kasur 
along with other sardars. The situation grew worse when 
the discontented, sturdy Jat peasantry of the Manjha, 
crushed between the millstones of the exacting revenue 
officials and the maltreating military contingents, joined 
the lawless Sikhs in desperation. Armed highwaymen 
( Dharwel ) in bodies of tens and twenties infested the roads, 
attacked villages and towns, amassed money and purchased 
horses. Their leaders set up encampments ( dehras ). To 
defend their persons and property, to popularise the faith, 
to look after the growing number of recruits and to follow 
systematized plunder, the Sikhs had organised themselves 
into regular plundering bands. They were now reorganised 
by the Sarbat Khalsa ( on the Diwali, October 14, 1745 ) 
under the supreme command of Nawab Kapur Singh with 25 
cavalry groups. Every one got a personal share in govern- 
ment. Religion and common interests, defensive and 
offensive, united these associations. 'This strengthened the 
military potential of the Sikhs, following guerrilla warfare 
as the most effective and least dangerous course. As career 
was open to talent it helped to produce leaders. Thus in 
the interval between the invasions of Nadir and Ahmad 
Abdali the military importance of the Sikhs grew ( Forster ). 
Some of the Jeuhadars contributed a great deal to free the 
country from the Mughals and the invaders. Encouraged 
by a few successes the Sikhs resolved to punish their enemies 
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by raiding villages, killing some chaudhuris and muqa^ 
ddams, plundering many towns, and inciting peasants not 
to pay government revenue. A group of bold guerrillas in 
Mughal disguise swooped on Lahore in a cold January night, 
killed the qazis and tmtftis and then disappeared with the 
spoils in the jungle on the Ravi. 

4. Civil War in the Punjab 

In 1746 Yahya Khan replaced Mir Mumin Khan for 
his failure to suppress the ‘tumult and trouble' of the Sikhs. 
The new deputy governor, assisted by his diwan Lakhpat 
Rai, launched a crusade against the despoilers of Lahore. 
The diwan^s brother, Jaspat Rai, was killed. There was a 
general stampede of the government troops. The diwan 
vowed to destroy the Khalsa root and branch, arrested, 
imprisoned and slaughtered many Sikhs at Shahidganj, 
including Bhai Taru Singh, a highly respected Sikh religious 
leader, who used to help the Sikhs by concealing them in 
forests ( c. 1745 ). The Sikh guerrillas, hiding in the swamps 
of the upper Ravi, were pursued by Yahya and his diwan, 
Yahya ordered a general massacre of the Sikhs ( first ghallu- 
ghara or holocaust) in June, 1746. All officers and hill 
people were commanded to co-operate with the diwan. Any 
one uttering the Guru's name had his belly ripped up. 
Such strong government repression, coupled With scarcity 
of provisions and amnuinition, weakened the Sikh cause, and 
many forsook the faith and resumed peaceful avocations. 

However, the Sikhs got a much needed respite from the 
civil war between Yahya Khan and Hayatullah (Shah 
Nawaz ) ( Nov. 1746 to March, 1747 ) which dislocated the 
government machinery. Shah Nawaz secretly helped the 
Sikhs by giving news of the movements of Yahya's troops, 
seducing them and even openly incited them against his 
brother. Finally Shah Nawaz came to power (March, 
1747 ). To secure Sikh goodwill he replaced the old and 
experienced Lakhpat Rai by Kaura Mai, a Nanakshahi^ as 
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diwan but retained the pro-Sikh Adina Beg Khan as 
^vernor of Jalandhar Doab. They advised Shah Nawaz 
not to interfere with the Sikhs, who also wanted a breathing 
time. The latter again renewed their visits to Amritsar 
for inspiration, rallying the forces of the Panth. They 
boldly swooped down on the Bari and Rachna Doabs, 
collected booty and replenished their stored, arms, horses, 
etc. The Sarbat Khalsa even built the fort of Ram Rauni 
( God's shelter ) at Amritsar ( March 30, 1747 ). in honour 
of its founder. Guru Ramdas. 

Once in power, Shah Nawaz renewed the anti-Sikh 
policy. A man of intemperate habits and bloodthirsty 
character he was said to be more cruel than even Nadir. 
Peace-loving peasants took to lawless activities. His common 
punishments were amputation, piercing the eyes or the 
brain and ripping the belly open. When Yahya Khan 
escaped from prison to Delhi Shah Nawaz sought support 
from Ahmad Shah lAbdali of Afghanistan to escape retribu¬ 
tion from the Emperor and Wazir Qamaruddin ( maternal 
uncle and father-in-law of Yahya ). 

5. The Sikhs and the Afghans : 

First three invasions of Ahmad Abdali ( 1748-52 ) 

After Nadir Shah’s murder in 1747, one of his officers, 
Ahmad Khan Abdali, founder of the kingdom of Afghani¬ 
stan, wrested the territories from Nadir’s empire including 
the trans-Indus areas of the Punjab. Abdali’s Indian career, 
as reflected in successive nine invasioi^s from 1748 to 1769, 
not only formed an important chapter of the Sikh war of 
independence but had a decisive influence on it. It is 
indeed a great paradox that this staunch enemy of the Sikhs 
turned out in the long run, and unconsciously of course, to 
be their chief benefactor in the Punjab. 

^rst Durrani Invasion^ 1748. Ahmad Shah’s first Indian 
invasion failed. Shah Nawaz had at first invited him on 
condition of *crown to Ahmad wazirship to Shah Nawaz’. 
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Subsequently, however, he resisted. But being defeated he 
fled to Delhi. Wazir Qamaruddin was killed but his son 
Muin-ul-mulk ( Mir Mannu ), the hero of Manupur ( near 
Sirhind), defeated the invader (March 11, 1748) and 
recovered the Punjab. 

The Sikhs remained neutral in the Mughal-Afghan 
contest. But Ala Singh, founder of the Patiala Raj, fought 
for the Mughals at Manupur. The Sikhs utilised the 
confused situation to occupy large areas of Bari and Jalan¬ 
dhar Doabs. They captured the unemployed but equipped 
soldiers in parganahsi Some wealthy zamindars became 
inclined towards the Sikhs. When Shah Nawaz recalled 
Adina Beg from Jalandhar Doab to check AbdalPs advance, 
the Sikhs became free to reassert themselves. The twenty- 
five Sikh regiments subdivided themselves into more than 
sixty and had skirmishes with Afghan soldiers. Chharat 
Singh Sukkerchakkia, an ancestor of Ranjit Singh, even 
plundered the stores, arms and horses of the retreating 
Afghan army ( March 18-26, 1748 ). Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
defeated Adina Beg Khan and filled up the void in Central 
Punjab. 

Sikh Reorganization : The retreat of Ahmad Shah 
led the Sarbat Khalsa to hold an assembly at Amritsar 
on the Baisakhi, 29 March, 1748, and reorganize the army 
on a new principle of federal union. The existing sixtyfive 
small personal groups ( jathas ) of 1745 under individual 
captains were leagued into eleven main divisions ( misls }, 
each under an outstanding leader, collectively named Dai 
Khalsa Jiu or the army of the theocracy of Singhs • Personal 
ambition came to be subordinated to the needs of the Sikh 
commonwealth. The Dal was its standing army, forging a 
new bond of union between the soldiers and the sardars 
with the whole Panth* A Sikh was free to join a misl of his 
choice. A misl could act independently within its 
jurisdiction. But matters of common interest required 
orders from the supreme conamander of the Dal Khalsa who 
became the head of the church and state ( Badshah J,. Jassa 
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'Singh Ahluwalia now took over as such from the aged 
Nawab Kapur Singh. In fine internal freedom was 
combined with strict discipline under a single command 
with a view to preventing disintegration and freeing the 
land from foreign invaders. 

The eleven leaders and their misls constituting Dal 
Khalsa were as follows : 

i) Jassa Singh Ahluwalia—Ahluwalia ; 

ii) Nawab Kapur Singh—Fyzullapuria or Singhpuria ; 

iii) Naudh Singh (father of Charhat Singh, whose 
grandson was Ranjit Singh )—Sukkerchakkia ( near 
Gujranwala ) ; 

iv) Dasaundha Singh, standard ( nishan ) bearer— 
Nishanwalia ; 

v) Hari Singh of Panjwad, whose predecessor Bhuma 
Singh was addicted to bhang ( hashish )—Bhangi; 

'vi) Jai Singh of Kahna—Kanhaya ; 

vii) Hira Singh of Baharwal ( in Nakka near Lahore)— 
Nakkiya ; 

V/iii) Gulab Singh of Dallewal—Dallewalia ; 

ix) Deep Singh—Shahid ; 

x) Karora Singh of Paijgarh—Karora Singhia ; 

xi) Nand Singh—Ramgarhia. 

The twelfth misl was Phoolkia under Ala Singh of 
Patiala but he was not a part of the Dal. The misls were 
named either .after a leader or his habits, or symbols or 
area of activity, and the fighting force of each ranged from 
.10 to 20 thousand cavalry. 

'The Governor's Crusade ( 1743-49 ) : The re-organiza¬ 
tion of the Sikhs and the establishment of the misldari 
system constituted a milestone in their history. They 
were once again united as in the time of Guru Govind 
and Banda. Their numbers swelled and they fought the 
Jaujdars. However the appointment of Muin-ul-mulk 
as governor of the Punjab to frighten the Afghans and 
the Sikhs alike set afoot another period of ruthless persecu¬ 
tion of the Sikhs as in the days of Zakariya Khan, For 
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the- Sikhs the rule of Mir Maanu was the worst period o£ 
oppression. Kaura Mai was appointed his diwan and Adina> 
Beg Khan was confirmed ^sfaujdar of Jalandhar Doab. 

Though confronted with formidable difficulties, the' 
new governor at once launched his anti-Afghan and anti- 
Sikh campaigns. The diwan, supported by the Turanis- 
and the Sikhs, drove the Afghans from Multan; The Sikhs* 
reeled for a time but stood again. They played a game of 
hide and seek. Avoiding open fight they resorted to plunder 
and devastation. On the approach of the troops they settled 
down as cultivators and fled to hills and jungles, only to^ 
resume their depradations when the troops turned back. 
Regular military action was accompanied by imprisonment 
or slaughter. Rewards were placed on Sikh heads. The 
governor’s hunting expeditions often ended in round-ups 
and killings. A trooper, losing his horse in an encounter 
with the Sikhs, got a new one from the government. Thus* 
security on the roads was restored in a year. Evacuating, 
the Bari Doab the Sikhs entered the Jalandhar Doab whose 
faujdar, Adina, was somewhat favourable towards them.. 
When the governor strictly ordered him to subdue them,, 
he asked for reinforcements. The governor, his diwan and 
Adina jointly besieged Ram Rauni fort. It speaks volumes- 
for the discipline, tenacity and the tactics of the Sikhs that 
they could, notwithstanding their military deficiencies,, 
withstand the siege for nearly five months (c. Oct. 1748- 
Feb. 1749 ). , 

Then the diwan suggested conciliation. At the same 
time news of an impending invasion of Ahmad Abdali came. 
The governor was, therefore, forced by circumstances, to 
offer the Sikhs one-fourth of the revenue of pargana Patti' 
if they would remain peaceful. The offer was accepted. 
The Sikhs got a short respite and they settled down till the' 
end of 1749, and were joined by non-Sikh peasants and. 
village menials. 

Precautionary measures were, however, adopted by the- 
governor in strengthening the artillery, casting a new type^ 
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of 9^ light guns or long firelocks (jizairs ), recruiting;’ 
gunners ( jizairchis ) in the Lahore army, supervising their 
' practices and rewarding efficient marksmen. Clearly there* 
was no psychological change. Neither side trusted the 
other. Many ardent Sikhs preferred to pursue old predatory 
methods to receiving Mughal doles. 

Second Durrani Invasion ( c, Dec. 1749^Feb. 1750 ) and' 
Renewed Persecution : The second invasion of Ahmad 
Shah was short. Unsupported by Delhi Wazir Safdar Jang,., 
the governor of the Punjab, Muin-ul-mulk, halted the 
invader on the Chenab. But he was outflanked by the 
Afghan general Jahan Khan marching upon Lahore. The 
governor considered it expedient to "shake the chain oT 
friendship and accommodation in Abdali’s ears and smother 
the fire that had not yet broken out into a flame’ ( Siyar ). 
He ceded the revenues of Chahar Mahals ( Sialkot. Pasrur, 
Gujrat and Aurangabad amounting to fourteen lakhs ) to- 
Abdali. 

The invasion was a signal for a resumption of the Sikh 
offensive. When the governor was busy on the Chenab • 
and his deputy had gone ahead against Jahan Khan, the 
Sikhs under Nawab Kapur Singh plundered the unprotected 
capital, Lahore. 

The viceroy renewed persecution of the audacious Sikhs ■ 
( March-June, 1750 ),—confiscating their jagirs, stopping. 
allowances and ordering slaughter. 

Sikh respite from Safdar-Muin rivalay : But once again. 
there came a respite for the Sikhs. Safdar Jang, the 
new wazir of Delhi, encouraged conspiracies against 
Muin-ul-mulk of whom he was jealous, and whose force was 
inadequate. The wazir incited Nasir Khan, ex-governor of 
Kabul, to plot against Muin, though it was the latter 
who had him appointed faujdar of the Chahar Mahals. 
But Nasir Khan was defeated and had to fly to Delhi. 

(July 1750; 1749 acc. to Sarkar ). Next, the wazir 
placed Shah Nawaz in independent charge of Multan as-- 
against Muin. Moving through the Lakhi JangaU Shah.. 
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Nawaz corresponded with the Sikhs to create trouble for 
the governor in and around Lahore. Shah Nawaz was, 
however, killed in a fight with ^Diwan Kaura Mai ( c. SepW 
1750 } assisted by a lage force including^Mughals, Afghans* 
Punjabi Muhammadans and Sikhs ( under Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia ). The Diwan was appointed (subordinate) 
governor of Multan and entitled Maharaja. He rewarded 
the Sikh leaders, retained the Sikhs in his army and granted 
twelve villages to the Harmandir temple. Many peasants 
embraced Sikhism in 1749-50. 

Resumption of offensive : Once freed from troubles 
Muin-ul-mulk resumed his repressive policy, driving the 
Sikhs from pillar to post. Mumin Khan chastised the Sikhs 
who disturbed Lahore. Arrest, slaughter (10-20 a month) and 
pursuit went together. Prom towns and villages they fled 
first to places along river banks (the Ravi, the Beas and the 
Sutlej) and thence once more to the Himalayan spurs, forests 
of Central and Eastern Punjab and the deserts of Malwa 
nnd Bikaner. But persecution proved to be of no avail. 
The oppressed Jat peasants joined the Khalsa. The 
repressive policy had, however, to be suspended again 
during the third invasion of Ahmad Abdali. 

Third Durrani Invasion ( December, 1751—April, 1752 ) : 
^A new phase started in the Sikh war of independence 
'with the third invasion of Ahmad Abdali in December, 
1751. Muin-ul-mulk had failed to remit the stipulated 
revenues of Chahar «Mahals largely on account of the 
disorder and depredations created by the Sikhs. In the 
army of the governor fighting the invader across the Ravi, 
the Sikh contingent was the largest ( 20,000). But when 
Abdali outflanked him, he retreated and entrenched. His 
supplies were exhausted. Acting on the advice of Adina 
Beg who wanted immediate showdown and against that of 
the diwan who advised waiting for the hot weather to scald 
the invader, the governor unwisely came out to offer battle 
but had to surrender after the death of his hard-pressed 
,diwan (March, 6, 1752), whom the governor had not 
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''^reinforced on the suggestion of Adina. On submission Muin 
^became the Afghan governor of Lahore. His cession by 
treaty of the provinces of Lahore and Multan ( Marcfa» 

1752 ) was confirmed by the weak emperor ( April 13 ). 
Thus the immensely strategic frontier province of the Punjab 
was lost. Henceforth the Sikhs had to deal with the Afghan 
government and not with the Mughal. 

IV. The period from 1752-68 \ From 
reorganisation to victory 

Sikh recuperation : The conflict between the Afghan and 
the Mughal armies during the four months from December 
1751 to March 1752 distracted the province of the 
Punjab and enfeebled the administration. This gave the 
Sikhs a splendid opportunity for recuperating their power^ 
gaining recruits and amassing riches. They extended their 
activities, plunder and slaughter to the Bari and Jalandhar 
Doabs, extinguishing many a Muslim family. Crossing 
the Sutlej they advanced towards Thaneshwar, came near 
Delhi and retired towards Hissar. Some penetrated in 
the west into the Rechna and Chaj Doabs. The Sukker- 
• chakkias under <Chharat even subdued the Trans*Jhelum 
Muslim Gakkars. 

Renewed Persecution ; So on being comparatively free 
from the effects of the Afghan invasion and Delhi politics 
both Muin-ul-mulk and Adina found that most of their 
territories had been in Sikh occupation. This revival of 
ISikh power led to renewed persecution ( March 1752-Nov. 

1753 ). 

( a ) Measures of the Governor : The energetic governor 
took upon himself the task of suppressing the irrepressible 
•Sikhs. He came upon Batala and destroyed Ram Rauni 
"fort at Amritsar, Detachments of troops were sent to stamp 
>out the Sikhs who were plundering unguarded towns in 
<7^orth Bari Doab. Khwaja Mirza Khan and his Mughalias 
'Were rewarded for Sikh head-hunting. Roving columns 
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of 2000 horsemen lay dispersed for combing operations ia* 
different parts of the province, swooping on groups of one- 
or two hundred Sikhs and not sparing even non-combatants» 
women and children. Generally speaking they resisted 
the official outrages. But being powerless against the 
governor’s light portable artillery they escaped to their 
hide-outs in impenetrable forests or northern hills. Aware 
of the governor’s potential strength, the Sikhs realised that 
he was not the person to tolerate lawlessness. Skirmishes 
continued. 

( b ) Adina Beg Khan : The governor Falso deputed the 
faujdar of Jalandhar Doab, Adina Beg Khan, along with 
Siddiq ( Sadiq ) Beg Khan against the Sikhs. The crafty 
faujdar literally ran with the hare and hunted with the 
hounds. Realising that his importance depended on the 
continuance of the Sikh movement, he refrained from 
completely wiping out the rebels. He made a show of his 
strength by a surprise attack on a body of pilgrims at 
Anandpur ( March, 1753 ). But on ground of expediency 
he conciliated them when they plundered villages in the 
Jalandhar and Bari Doabs, and even granted them the 
revenues of some areas and took many ( including carpenter 
Jassa Singh Thoka Ramgarhia) in his service. A *secret 
understanding' between the faujdar and the Sikhs limited 
their excursions but enabled them to gather 'strength and 
resources' for the future ( Malcolm ). 

Causes of survival of^ the Sikhs : Notwithstanding the 
array of adverse forces like Mughal repression, the Persian 
and Afghan invasions, certain factors helped the survival 
of the Sikhs. Five years of persecution under Muin-ul>mulk 
proved to be of no avail in crushing their movement just 
as an earlier governor of the Punjab, Zakariya Khan, had 
also failed. Some factors were inherent in Sikhism itself. 
Religious zeal, moral ardour, the cause of the Fanth, the 
sense of discipline and obedience to the leader, the will ta 
fight tyranny and oppression, unlimited power of endurance,. 
4dl combined to weld the community into a compact wholes 
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-and present a united resistance in the face of the common 
•^danger. The guerrilla method of warfare, adopted by the 
.militarily weak Sikhs, lacking adequate arms and too 
weak to face the well-equipped Mughalia troops, was 
admirably suited to the geography of the country and the 
temper of the people. Behind the resolute lighters oi 
^freedom stood the people, the down-trodden and oppressed 
peasants, sheltering them, shielding them and helping them 
in different ways. Mir Mannu could do nothing to his 
elusive opponents except striking the water with his sword. 
Other factors arose from external circumstances. The 
.invasions of Abdali paralysed and enfeebled the govern¬ 
ment, and diverted the attention of the governor and of 
. his troops from the task of restoring law and order to the 
country. This gave the Sikhs breathing time and encouraged 
them to indulge in repeated risings. 

Paradoxically enough .Muin-ul-mulk, a sworn enemy of 
the Sikhs, indirectly helped the revival of their power. A 
pithy contemporary Sikh doggerel aptly compared Mir 
Mannu to a sickle and the Sikh to the fodder : the more he 
reaped, the more the green grass blades grew. Persecution 
•< defeated its purpose. The maintenance of a large force to 
deal with the Sikhs proved to be expensive. The government 
had to squeeze the peasantry of the Punjab. Heavy revenue 
exactions, coupled with oppression of revenue officers and 
the Mughal troops made the peasants discontented and 
restless. No redress for grievances against the government, 
no protection against oppression yras forthcoming, except 
from the Sikhs who were pledged to the principle of frater¬ 
nity. The harassed populace found protection and strength 
only on joining the commonwealth. Oppression served to 
secure converts and swell the ranks of the Dal Khalsa, 
vSikhism thus became a panacea for political and economic 
ills, a political remedy against governmental oppression, 
an economic solution of i}overty through peasant proprietor- 
:ship or plunder. It grew to be an instrument of power and 
<»f pelf as well aa a handmaid of vengeance. 
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It is interesting to notice the play of the contingent an<f ^ 
the unforeseen in the history of the Sikhs. Whenever the- 
government tried to tighten the screw, some counterbal*- 
ancing forces worked to relax the pressure. Even Zakariya. 
Khan and Muin-ul-mulk had to pause at times giving the 
Sikhs a breathing time. Again, two officers of the Punjab- 
government were also responsible for helping the Sikhs. 
Diwan Kaura Mai Khatri was a Shahajdhari ( or uninitiated) 
Sikh with open attachment to the Sikh cause. But he waS' 
indispensable to the governor Mir Mannu. It was on his 
advice that the governor withdrew the mobile light artillery 
men, permitted the Sikhs to retain Ram Rauni fort and 
even asked them to join the campaign against Shah Nawaz. 
Forster writes : ‘The Sikh nation might have been destroyed 
but for the intervention of the diwan. The Sikhs were left 
to strengthen themselves, enlarge territory ;....whilst Kaura 
Mai lived, his influence over the Sikhs restrained their 
depredations.’ 

Adina Beg Khan, the selfish, greedy and opportunist 
governor of Jalandhar Doab, had the capacity to subdue 
the Sikhs but preferred not to. Considering that his. 
importance was linked up with the Sikh movement, he 
thought that if he crushed it he would be replaced by 
another. Deputed against the Sikhs, he made a ‘secret 
understanding* with them, though outwardly he made a 
show of force. At times he assigned revenues to them.. 
For his good treatment Tthe Sikhs grew stronger and they 
gradually occupied many villages as jagir^ ( Diwan Bakht 
Mai, Khalsanamah ). 

The Punjab government was also weakened by internal 
commotions,—civil wars and personal rivalries, rebellions, 
etc. The dispute between Yahya and Shah Nawaz and 
between Muin-ul-mulk and Shah Nawaz, frequent guber¬ 
natorial changes and rebellions after the death of Muin-ul— 
mulk afforded welcome relief to the harassed Sikhs. 

Further the weak state of the central government at 
Delhi with perennial party squabbles and personal itvalries., 
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uncontrolled by a strong emperor or wazir^ naturally 
encouraged and strengthened the Sikhs. Zakariya Khan, 
Turani, was distrusted by the emperor, whose cars were 
poisoned by the Hindustani party then in power. Similarly 
Safdar Jang wazir, an Irani Shiah, was jealous of the 
Turani Mir Mannu and did not help him against the- 
Afghan invader. The latter defeated the governor. The- 
rivalry ofJ Javid Khan at the Delhi court also went against 
Safdar^s plans. By his defensive agreement of 1752 with the* 
Holkar and Sindhia, the Marathas would defend the 
empire from enemies, external and domestic, and the ■ 
emperor would grant the chauth of the Punjab. But Javid 
Khan during the absence of the wazir, induced the emperor 
to accept the cession of Lahore, Multan and Sirhind. The 
weakness of emperor Ahma'd Shah and his complete- 
dependence on the eunuch Javid* Khan were responsible for 
the loss of the important province of the Punjab. 

Last but not the least the successive invasions of Ahmad < 
Shah Abdali shattered the Mughal administration in tho^ 
Punjab and routed the Marathas in 1761. The political: 
vacuum created there came to be filled up by the Sikhs. 

The Punjab under Sikh Protection : The Rakhi System - 
( 1753-57 ): With the sudden death of the strong governor, 
Muin-ul-mulk ( 3 Nov. 1753 ) the Punjab became anarchical:. 
During a period of the rule of infants and petticoat govern¬ 
ment, master-minded by the profligate widow of the 
governor, and frequent changes of governors ( nine in three- 
years ), Lahore fell a prey to revolutions, counter-revolu¬ 
tions, plunder andfmurder. Administration utterly collapsed. 
Law and order disappeared. Neither the Mughal nor the 
Afghan could turn i any attention to this important but 
convulsed area. Delhi was itself the scene of civil wars, 
conspiracies and murders. The Durrani, preoccupied with 
his own internal problems and disturbances, could only' 
send small help occasionally to Lahore. The province 
became sequestrated into units, some under the Afghans,, 
some under Lahore and some under Adina Beg Khan. 
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The death of the governor removed the main hurdle of 
the Sikhs. Untrammelled they took advantage of the 'local 
distractions of a falling empire' (Malcolm ) to extend and 
consolidate their power. They grew in numbers and 
audacity. The Dal Khalsa became the single strong power 
in the Punjab. Amritsar became their headquarters. 
They rebuilt Ram Rauni fort which became their base of 
operations in Lahore, Patti, Eminabad, Ambala and Sirhind. 
Bands of'bearded depradators,' under the guidancejof their 
leaders, moved in different directions, plundering towns, 
and villages, carrying away 'flocks and herds* and 
.destroying cultivation, if not paid any contribution 
< ( Prinsep ). Even law-abiding sections of the Sikhs withheld 
their rent; Sikh mercenaries helped Adina Beg Khan, the 
faujdar of Jalandhar in taking over Sirhind by defeating 
Qutb Khan Rohilla. Leaving the Khan near Thaneshwar 
the Sikhs swept into the territory of Raja Madho Singh 
of Jaipur, who had to hire a Maratha force to expel them. 
They forced Adina to cede Fathabad pargana as jagir 
( Nov. 1755 ), advanced to the environs of Lahore ( April 
1756 ), and settled in Upper Bari Doab in the districts of 
, Kalanaur, Batala and Amritsar. 

During this lack of governance life and property became 
unsafe in the Punjab. The peasantry was ruined by revenue 
farmers, government troops, outlaws and Sikh plundering 
bands. The zamindars 'raised their heads in rebellion and 
blocked the traffic on ^1 the roads’. Even powerful nobles 
tried to make hay. Najabat Khan of Kunjpura took to 
high way robbery, dressing his Afghans as Durranis. 
Insecurity on highways threw trade out of gear. 

In this situation the Khalsa, the only organised and 
strong power in the Punjab, reversed its role from plunderers 
into protectors and rulers, thereby laying the foundations 
of their political power. Villagers had their life and 
property guaranteed against everybody in return for 
payment of one-fifth of income twice a year ( at the end of 
Rabi and Kharif harvests. May and October }. With large 
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lareas in four out of five Doabs under the "protection ( rakhi ) 
of the Sikh Khalsa, the Punjab virtually came to be 
administered by the Sikhs with a fairly strong economic 
^basis. A *protected' area was placed under one or more 
units of the Khalsa ; a reserve force ( including unattached 
•units ) was maintained at Amritsar for emergencies ; small 
-forts were established and garrisoned by the *chiefs, absolute 
masters in their respective principalities. This was the 
■*RakhP or ‘Jamdari* system, the first step towards territorial 
ohieftancy. 

.Fourth Durrani Invasian ( Nov., 1756-ApriI, 1757 ) 

Ahmad Shah left Afghanistan (November, 1756 ) for 
the fourth time at the invitation of Mughlani Begam, 
Najibuddaula and Emperor Alamgir 11 in a more serious 
vein than before. The Sikhs dared not meet him in open 
combat. They were also unable to save their protected 
flocks, who escaped en masse to hills, forests and ravines 
beyond the reach of the invaders. 'From Labor? to Sirhind 
not a village was left tenanted ; all men, high and low, 
having fled away in all directions* ( Tarikh i Alamgir Sani ), 
Adina Beg fled to the north. Taking advantage of these 
^disorders, the Sikhs plundered the *un-protected’ peoples 
( i. e. outside the Rakhi system ) as well as the unprotected 
Jalandhar Doab. During the homeward march of Abdali, 
gorged with huge plunder, the Sikh marauders attacked 
him several times between Delhi and the Indus, robbed his 
van under Prince Timur, cut off his provisions and relieved 
him of part of his baggage. On way to Lahore Timur 
sacked the Sikh town of Kartarpur with it& temple and 
Gurudwaras. From Lahore Abdali sent punitive expeditions 
-to plunder and devastate Amritsar and the temple, 
•desecrating its sacred tank. The Sikhs beat a retreat to 
the hills of Jammu. So Abdali secured the collaboration 
of the powerful Raja Ranjit Dev of Jammu by granting 
him three Badshahi parganahs in Sialkot district ( 2Lafarwal, 
:S6C1-22 
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Sankhatra and Aurangabad ), in expelling the Sikhs fronv 
their hill forts and helping the governar of Lahore in 
anti-Sikhs campaigns. Harassed by Chharat Singh 
Sukkerchakkia of Gujranwala, AbdaH' could not dn 
anything more than asking those left behind *to taker 
vengeance on the Sikhs* for their excesses. 

The Sikhs after AhdalVs departure 
( May, 1757-Oct., 1759 ) 

The Afghan rulers of Lahore, governor Timur Shah an<f 
his general Jahan Khan, sought to subjugate the Sikhs, 
Law and order and security on highways must be 
established ; land revenue and trade taxes must be'realised ; 
justice must be administered both at Lahore and tho 
districts. A clash with the Sikhs, burning with vengeance- 
at the desecration of the temple, was inevitable. Deep 
Singh, the care-taker of the temple, and among the most 
revered Sikh heroes, collected a body of Sikhs for rebuilding 
the temple at Chak Guru ( Amritsar ). Jahan Khan, later 
reinforced by Haji Atai Khan, killed many, occupied 
Amritsar and again desecrated the temple. Kartarpur was 
also sacked. A peaceful non-plundering devotee of this 
place, Sodhi Barbhag Singh, the Chaudhuri of Thamm 
Saheb gurudwara was also belaboured and the temple there 
destroyed. For the killing of two Afghans at Kot Buddha 
Ramdas, the local GhaudhurU was tortured. 

All these incidents infuriated and roused the Sikh 
misldars under Jassa Singh Ahluwalia to vengeance. Jahan 
Khan was at his wit*s end. He also needed money. To> 
mulct Adina Beg, whom Timur had wisely retained as. 
faujdar of Jalandhar Doab, the only person who had 
experience of dealing with the Sikhs, Jahan Khan 
summoned him to Lahore. Suspecting foul play Adina 
fled to the northern hills and was joined by Mirza Jan 
Khan. He won over Sodhi Barbhag Singh and Jassa Singh 
by giving tribute, as well as the deputy governor of Sirhind- 
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In Adina the Dal Khalsa found an ally for concerted action 
against the Afghans. They were defeated at Mahilpur 
Hoshiarpur dt.). Adina offered protection money to the 
Sikhs to save the Jalandhar Doab. Flushed with victory 
they pushed on to Lahore. A Lahore army, 25,000 strong, 
was routed and relieved of its artillery and equipment. 
Successive captains and contingents in different directions 
met with discomfiture. Swarms of Sikhs approached even 
Lahore and plundered its suburbs without any opposition. 
The government lost its prestige. Lawlessness reigned 
supreme. The Sikhs were said to have 'upset Abdali's rule*, 
—at Maratha advice ( as Maratha records claim ). Not 
only Lahore but the Doab and Sirhind area also were 
disturbed by the Sikhs with about 10,000 horsemen and 
countless footmen. 

Adina invites the Maraihas 

A new turn was now given not only to the history of 
the Punjab but of India as a whole by Adina. His lifelong 
ambition was to be the ruler of the Punjab, As a shrewd 
realist he anticipated eventual Durrani vengeance ; in that 
case the Sikhs would not be able to help him against Abdali 
in person ; they would never acquiesce in his overlordship ; 
they were getting too powerful for him ; they aspired after 
Khalsa raj ( rule ): Raj Karega Khalsa Yaki Rahe na koi 
( the Khalsa shall rule, and no refractory shall exist). He 
expected the Marathas to be the only reliable power to 
make him master of the Punjab, but as they would be 
preoccupied elsewhere, he would be left as its de facto ruler. 
While assuring the Marathas of conquests up to the Indus, 
Adina was, however, careful enough to maintain outward 
friendship with the Sikhs and secured their co-operation 
with the Marathas against the Afghans. He now invited 
the Marathas under Raghunath Rao, then in occupation 
of Delhi, to come to the Punjab and help him, offering a 
lakh of rupees a day while on march and fifty thousand 
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while halting. Accepting the offer Raghunath advanced 
to Sir hind in March 1758 with a two-lakh strong army, 
some Sikh misls ( like the Ahluwalia, Bhangi, Ramgarhia 
and Sukkerchakkia ). Sirhind fell to the three combined 
armies, [its Durrani governor, Abdus Samad, being defeated 
and captured. The town was despoiled first by the Sikhs, 
much to the chagrin of their Deccani co-adjutors who 
followed them, a clash being avoided by the clever Khan. 
Adina sought to dupe Jahan Khan by representing to him 
that the Marathas had surprised him and he joined them 
on grounds of expediency. The history of India would 
have been different if the Marathas and the Sikhs, the two 
martial peoples of India would have co-operated against 
the Afghans. But that contingency was not thought of. 
Timur Shah and his general precipitately evacuated Lahore 
before the advancing Marathas who entered it with Adina 
and the Sikhs (April, 1758 ). The prince was pursued 
and barely escaped when crossing the Chenab. But the 
Afghan baggages and artillery were plundered by the Mara¬ 
thas, who could not immediately pursue the Afghans up 
to Attock on account of Hoods on the Chenab. The Sikhs 
had the Amritsar tank cleansed up by Afghan captives. 
The Marathas secured immense plunder and cash worth 
several croies. Adina’s calculating policy worked well. The 
Marathas gave him - the governorship of the Punjab, but 
only as a tributary. Leaving his son-in-law, Khwaja Mirza 
Khan, as his deputy in Lahore, he went to Batala in the 
Jalandhar Doab. Sirhind was placed under Siddiq Beg 
Khan ; Jankoji remained near Delhi to attend to the affairs 
of northern India. 

A crucial stage now began in the history of the Punjab. 
It had become a cockpit of three masters, the Mughals, the 
Afghans and the Marathas. The withdrawal of the last 
two and the weakness of the first now left the field 
apparently open for Adina Beg’s ascendancy. But hd had 
soon to contend with his erstwhile allies, the Sikhs. So long 
he had generally been their helper encouragii]^ their lawless 
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activities. But now as the actual ruler of the Punjab he 
sought to stop these in the interest oT peace necessary to pay 
his 75-lakh tribute money. But the Sikhs, with their 
organization and indomitable spirit, born of years of 
persecution, refused to be controlled. They held him to be 
under their protection, as he had paid the protection-money. 
Even during his ascendancy Chharat Singh and Jassa 
Singh were very actively asserting themselves respectively 
in the Bari Doab and Jalandhar Doab. He recruited 
soldiers, commissioned the local zamindars and chiefs 
to co-operate with him in subduing the Sikhs, cut 
down their jungle refuge, and besieged Ram Rauni fort 
( now named Ramgarh ). The former friendly abettor of 
the Sikhs had become their controller and enemy. 
Recovering from their initial dismay, the Sikhs defeated 
the governor’s forces near Kandian and punished those 
sections of local people who sided with him. Adina now 
continued his anti-Sikh drive with redoubled vigour. The 
Sikhs reeled and escaped to Malwa but were defeated by 
Sadiq Beg of Sirhind. 

Adina, however, could not long enjoy the fruits of the 
fulfilment of his life's mission. He suddenly died in 
September, 1758. He could so long maintain himself 
'amidst the clashing interests of the decadent Mughals, 
the triumphant Durranis, the indomitable Sikhs and the 
arrogant Marathas’. If he was fortunate while alive, he 
was 'fortunate even in his death’ ( N. K. Sinha ). It saved 
him from being a sure target of the vengeance of the Abdali 
during the latter’s fifth invasion. The secret of his success 
lay in his realism and uncanny grasp of the needs of the 
situation. A truly amoral statesman of the Machiavellian 
type he believed that the end justified the means. A realist 
to the core he spared no scruples to gain his personal 
interests. He literally ran with the hare and hunted with 
the hounds. His long experience of and understanding with 
the Sikhs made him indispensable to every ruler of the 
Punjab. If the latter helped him in fulfilling his schemes 
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and strengthening his position, he also encouraged and 
helped them. 

The sudden death of Adina gave another respite to 
the hardpressed Sikhs, who were now left as the only de- 
facto master of the Punjab. In view of the expected Afghan 
reprisal and the impending Maratha advance the Sarbat 
Khalsa decided ( Oct., 1758 ) to occupy as much of the 
province as possible outside Lahore. By extending the 
Rakhi system to a major part of the Jalandhar Doab and 
north Bari Doab they began to settle as territorial aristocratic 
chieftains in the ‘protected’ areas ( Oct. 1758-Oct. 1759 ) and 
became irrepressible. By defeating the diwan of Adina 
(Bishwambhar Das, according to Siyar ) they virtually 
became master of Jalandhar Doab. subduing] or sweeping 
away the important local chiefs, Hindu or Muslim. The 
mist organisation of the Sikhs became a confederate 
commonwealth of equal associations. 

Elsewhere the Punjab became anarchical after Adina’s 
death. Khwajah Mirza Khan in Lahore, not in secure 
control of his Mughalia soldiers, failed to cope with the 
Sikh ‘rebels and robbers*. If the wazir of Delhi sent his 
agents (Sayyid Jamiluddin Khan and Ubedullah Khan 
Kashmiri) to Lahore, the Marathas also sent^a force under 
Antaji Manakeshwar. His approach not only scared away 
Delhi’s agents but also the Afghans and the Gakkars. 
desirous of plundering Gujrat pargana^ from the banks of 
the Chenab ( Dec»^ 1758 ). Deputed by the Peshwa to restore 
order but uncertain of the attitude of the Sikhs, Dattaji 
Sindhia progressed slowly through Malwa. He appointed 
Sabaji Sindhia to loccupy Lahore (March, 1759). The 
Sikhs did not check the Marathas, but co-operated with 
them in driving away the Afghans under Jahan Khan across 
the Indus. Sabaji’s forces penetrated as far as Peshawar. 
This period of change and disorder was favourable for 
expansion of Sikh power in Jalandhar Doab ( under Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia ) and in Bari and Rechna Doabs ( under 
Chharat Singh Sukkerchakkia ). 
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Fifth Durrani Invasion ( Oct,, 1759—March, 1761 ) 

and after. 

The stage was now set for a Durrani-Maratha showdown. 
The Durrani came, as noted earlier, in response to appeals 
of his agent, Najib (expelled from Delhi, and besieged by 
Dattaji Sindhia at Shukartal), Emperor Alamgir II and 
other Muslim rulers apprehensive of the mounting wave of 
Hindu militancy and even some Hindu Rajas ( Madho 
Singh of Jaipur and Bijay Singh of Malwa ) as well as to 
wreak vengeance on the Marathas who had driven out his 
son and penetrated to Peshawar. The Marathas under 
Sabaji fled leaving the Punjab undefended. Single-handed 
the Sikhs, now grown strong in numbers and organization, 

• offered a stiff resistance killing 2000 Afghans and wounding 
Jahan Khan. But when Abdali reoccupied Lahore and 
proceeded towards Delhi, the Sikhs gave way. 

Abdali’s administrative set-up lacked stability. Sirhind 
was under Zain Khan ; Sarbuland Khan, governor of 
Lahore, remained at Jalandhar ; Dadan Khan, his agent at 
‘Lahore resigned at the Sikh stranglehold, and was replaced 
by Amir Muhammad Khan as governor of Lahore. Ahmad 
.Shah, preocupied with his preparations for his confrontation 
with the Marathas could not turn his attention to the 
Punjab, which was in an utterly disordered state. So during 
the period of a year and a half ( October 1759-March 1761 ) 
the Sikhs had a free hand. The Sarbat Khalsa planned 
( Diwali, i760 ) to capture Lahore. Led by Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, other misldars, Jai Singh Kanhaya, Hari Singh 
Bhangi, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, Chharat Singh 
.Sukkerchakkia easily occupied the suburbs of Lahore, and 
plundered its outlying areas. They built mud forts and 
fortalices generally in rich areas and along the principal 
highways which served as refuges in crises and threats to 
hostile communities. The governor of Chahar Mahals 
( Rustam Khan ) and his assistant ( Miskin ) were themselves 
•captured by the Sikhs (Oct., 1760). The governor of 
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Lahore deemed it better to buy the Sikhs oif than to allow 
the treasury to be plundered. As the ownership of Lahore- 
was still uncertain, the Sikhs accepted Rs. 30,000 andl 
retired. After Panipat, the Afghans fell upon the Malwa> 
Sikhs under Ala Singh of Patiala ( 1739-61 ) who had helped 
the Marathas* He first saved himself by submission to the 
invader and then pacified an angry Dal Khalsa who» 
threatened excommunication. 

During Abdali’s homeward march the defiant Sikhs 
harassed him from the Sutlej to the Indus ( April-May,, 
1761 ). Laden with plunder and weary with battle, the 
Afghans 'could do nothing’ to stop' the tip and run tactics- 
of the Sikhs who relieved the invader of much booty 
and rescued captured women. Abdali expected to< 
return after six months. When he crossed the Indus the 
Sikhs returned to drive out the Afghan armies left, 
behind. They defeated and killed Khwaja Mirza Jan in¬ 
charge of Chahar Mahals and spread havoc in the province 
( c. June-July). Chharat Singh Sukkerchakkia took a 
leading part against the Afghans, harassing and defeating 
Nuruddin Bamezei who had been sent to help Ubaid- 
Khan, governor of the Punjab, against the Sikhs and 
besieging Sialkot ( c. Aug., 1761 ). The governor, who was- 
nothing ‘more than commander of an outlying post’, lost 
his heavy artillery in an unsuccessful bid to reduce the- 
Sukkerchakkia fortress of Gujranwala ( Sept., 1761 ) where, 
he was himself encircled by the Sikh mUldars led by Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia. At the Diwali, 1761, the Sarbat Khalsa. 
decided to occupy Lahore and free the Punjab from the 
invaders and treacherous elements. By November they 
captured Lahore town ( not the fort which was blockaded 
under Jassa Singh at the head of the Dal Khalsa. He was. 
proclaimed king of Lahore. The Padshah^ as he was called, 
came now to be called Sultan ul Qaum (King of the Nation). 

There is, however, considerable difference of opinion 
about the first coinage of the Sikhs : Cunningham, 1757 ; 
Browne, 1758 ; Griffin, 1762 ; C. L. Rodgers considers these-* 
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early coins to be spurious ; Ganesh Das ( a late writer y 
thinks that these were fake coins struck in 1764 to incite 
Abdali ; Gupta, Nov., 1761 ; Khuswant Singh, 1761 ; N. K. 
Sinha, following C. K. Rodgers, holds that the first coin was 
minted by the Sikhs in 1765. 

Realising the weakness of the Afghan .government with 
the Shah far away, the Sikhs now started a systematic move 
to secure lands, to build strongholds and fortresses ( e. g.. 
mud fort of Gujranwala ), plunder the surrounding country 
and expel Abdali’s officials. Khwaja Obaid Khan, the 
Durrani governor of Lahore, was shut up in Lahore fort. 
The Durrani faujdars Saadat Khan and Sadiq Khan Afridi: 
in Jalandhar Doab were defeated. Their chief. Raja 
Ghumand Chand Katauch who had joined Abdali, sought 
refuge in the hills. The entire area from the Sutlej to the 
Indus came under the Sikhs except a few refractory pockets. 
Acting on the national resolution of the Sarbat Khalsa 
( Gurumata Oct. 1761 ) the Sikhs sought to capture the 
strongholds of Abdali’s Punjabi allies and helpers standing 
in the way of the liberation of the country. The nearest at 
hand were the Niranjanis of Jandiala ( 12 miles east of 
Amritsar ), the traditional allies of the Durranis with several 
dark records of sworn hostility to the Sikhs ( specially during. 
1740-53). Aqil Das, the Guru of this dissenting sect, unable: 
to get any protection from Abdali's officers, sought his help. 

Sixth Durrani Invasion ( 1762 ) : Ghalughara. 

and After 

* 

In a lightning march Ahmad Shah came for the sixthr 
time to destroy the Sikh menace. He soon reoccupiedi 
Lahore town. The Sikhs raised the siege of Jandiala, and< 
crossing the Sutlej, began plundering the country round 
Sirhind and Malerkotla. They were surprised by Abdali. 
and Zain Khan, governor of Sirhind, at Kup village, six 
miles north of Malerkotla. Encumbered with their women,, 
children, non-combatants and camp followers ) andi 
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their camp equipage of luggages ( bar bardari ), the Sikhs 
kept on a running fight, with a cordon ( gol qila ) round the 
bahir. On way to Barnala through Afghan villages, the 
Heeing Sikhs were caught up and, according to Ganda 
Singh, nearly 10,000 people were massacred ( Wadda 
>Ghalughara, the Great Holocaust, February 5, 1762 ). 

This was followed by the sack of Barnala. Its master 
Ala Jat ( Sardar Ala Singh of Patiala ) was then ‘the most 
powerful chieftain in the Cis-Sutlej region’, with his strong- 
.liold at Bhawanigarh. Pursuing a *pro>Maratha and anti- 
Afghan’ attitude, he was a reaping a good advantage during 
the disorders caused by Abdali’s invasions. Evacuating his 
■fort Ala Singh at first fled but subsequently he submitted, 
paying a ransom and a tribute, at the intercession of Najib 
ud daula. Abdali honoured him with the title of Rajah. 
This attitude was in sharp contrast with his earlier policy 
and shows Aamad Shah not only as a conqueror but also a 
realistic statesman, following a policy of divide and rule or 
as Cunningham says, ‘the policy of widening the difference 
between a Malwa and a Manjha Singh. Ala Singh was 
guided more by a sense of expediency than treachery to the 
Sikhs cause, though many Sikhs came to distrust him 
afterwards. Retracing his steps from Sirhind, Ahmad Shah 
had the Amritsar temple blown up, desecrated the pool, 
erected pyramids of Sikh heads, and had the defiled mosques 
washed with the blood of the Sikhs. With the help of Raja 
Ranjit Dev of JammiC Kashmir was reconquered from Sukh 
-Jiwan who had acknowledged Mughal suzerainty and 
stopped paying tribute to Abdali. He now appointed 
^Nuruddin Bamezai governor of Kashmir. 

The irrepressible Sikhs again rose up in arms. In 
Sirhind they defeated its governor Zain Khan at Harnulgarh 
April-May, 1762 ). The Jalandhar Doab was plundered 
by Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, the Bari and Chaj Doabs by 
Ohharat Singh. Communications between Delhi and 
..(Lahore were disrupted. The Diwali ( October, 1762 ) 
4 Lssembly of Sarbat Khalsa rejected Abdali’s offer of peace. 
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Opinions differ as to whether there was a battle at 
Amritsar. Browne, Aliuddin, H. R. Gupta and Ganda 
ISingh accept it; but Malcolm, Sarkar and Sinha do not. It 
was indecisive, if at all. 

Ahmad Shah had to return ( December, 1762) on 
-account of internal disorders in Afghanistan, leaving a 
Hindu, Kabuli Mai, as governor of Lahore. He divided 
'Other districts among his Afghan and Rajput supporters : 
Zain Khan in Sirhind ; Bhikan Khan in Maler Kotla; 
Saadat Khan in Jalandhar Doab ; Murad Khan in Bari 
Doab ; Khwaja Ubaid Khan in Kalanaur ; Jahan Khan in 
Rechna and Sind Sagar Doabs besides Peshawar ; Nuruddin 
Bamezai in Kashmir ; and Raja Ghumand Chand Katauch 
*of Kangra in the Hill territories between the Sutlej and {Beas. 

During 1763-64 the Sikhs spread in different directions. 
They recovered Kasur. Its immense plunder became the 
foundation of the opulence of many Sikh chiefs. Next they 
defeated Saadat Khan of Jalandhar Doab. Jahan Khan, 
'deputed by the Shah, was defeated at Sialkot ( November, 
1763 ). Across the Sutlej they conquered and occupied 
Sirhind, killing Bhikari Khan at Maler Kotla ( December ) 
and Zain Khan, the unpopular governor at Sirhind (January 
1764). Sirhind was utterly ruined. The Sikhs became the 
undisputed master of the cis-Sutlej area. They even invested 
Lahore and its neighbourhood ( February ), compelling the 
.governor to pay tribute to them and to have a Sikh vaki7 
there, marking ‘the beginning of the Sikh controP in Lahore. 
Afghan rule in the Chenab-Jhelum area was ended by 
Chharat Singh Sukkerchakkid and the Bhangi sardars 
'during the summer of 1764. Sarbuland Khan, faujdar of 
Rohtas, was routed, captured and finally released by Chharat 
Singh. The Sikhs also spread to Multan and even beyond 
•to the Deras. Their quick success was facilitated to a large 
•extent by the voluntary submission of many villages. In the 
•east they entered the Jamuna-Ganga Doab, plundering 
.Shaharanpur ( February, 1764 ). Najib ud daula had to buy 
ahem off. Thus the Sikhs came to control the entire region 
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from the Indus to the Jamuna and occasionally up to ther 
Ganges, and from the Himalaya to Multan and beyond. 

Seventh Durrani Invasion and after ( 1764-66 ) : 
Struggle for domination in the Punjab, 

Alarmed by reports of the activities of the Sikhs. Ahmad/* 
Shah came to India in March, 1764, as we know from.' 
Maratha sources. But during this very brief expedition- 
lasting hardly for a fortnight he could not turn his attention 
to subjugating the Sikhs. He had to hurriedly return home- 
on account of domestic disorders including a rebellion in 
Qandahar, mutinous troops and scarcity in his army. A 
rumour of his defeat by the Sikhs was reported by Raja 
Durlabh Ram to Calcutta ( April 23. 1764 ). 

By October, 1764 the Shah came again, in conjunction' 
with Nasir Khan Baluchi for a holy war ( Jihad ) against 
the Sikhs. The combined Afghan and Baluch army 
converged on Lahore. The Sikhs under Chharat Singh* 
harassed the Shah by their usual tactics. The Amritsar 
temple was blown up and the pool desecrated for the third* 
time ( December ). From Lahore he proceeded to Sirhind 
along a circuitous route through the predominantly Sikh- 
area of Jalandhar Doab, with its plentiful provisions which' 
could be easily plundered by the ghazis. Plunder and indis¬ 
criminate massacre marked his trail. The Sikhs surprised, 
the advanced guard of tiie experienced Jahan Khan and* 
harassed the inexperienced Nasir Khan Baluchi. Instead of' 
going to Sirhind or pursuing the Sikhs, the Shah proceeded 
to Kunjpura to help Najib ud daula, then besieged in 
Delhi by the allied forces of Jawahir Singh, son of Suraj^ 
Mai Jat, the Marathas and Sikhs. But the situation changed 
after the conclusion of peace between Najib and Jawahir- 
( middle of February, 1765 ). Nasir Khan suggested a grand 
military alliance of The armies of Najib, Shuja and the 
chiefs of Delhi, and of the Jats and the Marathas' against 
the Sikhs, 'because the hare of a country can only be caught. 
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I’by a dog of that country*. But this was not accepted by the 
Durranis, who wanted to escape the summer and rains of 
.India. Fifteen thousand Sikhs released from the Rohilla- 
Jat campaign had returned. The Shah, therefore, decided 
. to return. At Sirhind Ala Singh of Patiala paid respects to 
him. He was ^a chief, nay a commander of an army, who 
-was a zamindar in the land and a ruler ( hakim ), a governor 
^{^zabit) and a commissioner (amin )....nobody else is so 
resourceful in the countries of the Punjab, Lahore and 
.Sirhind as he is.* The Shah honoured him and augmented 
his hef by the grant of Sirhind. The task of subjugation of 
.'the Sikhs was entrusted to him and other Indian allies,—the 
Rohillas, Jats and Marathas. Abdali also sought to 
• conciliate the zamindars and even forgive the Sikh chiefs if 
.they submitted. But the latter were made of a different 
mettle. His Indian allies were given jagirs and advised 
how to deal with the Sikhs, but the former well knew that 
these were no longer his to distribute. 

As soon as he crossed the Sutlej he was pursued and 
harassed by the elusive Sikhs under their misldars adopting 
their usual hit and run tactics. The Shah exclaimed : 
'*What ! during my own reign the royal palanquin is 
trembling at the hands of the Sikhs. When my own army 
.is sluggish in the holy war, it is but proper that the Sikhs 
should come rushing upon them. What shall the world say 
to me when in every part of the country the infidel Sikhs 
are rushing upon my army.* For seven days within the 
. Sutlej and the Beas there was a Tunning fight" between the 
Afghans .>and the Sikhs. The latter occasionally fought 
Tegular battles besides following their guerrilla tactics. 

During the next year and a half till November 1766, the 
.Shah remained busy at home. The Sikhs could, therefore, 
establish their hold on the country. The Sarbat Khalsa 
met in April, 176S. The Amritsar temple and pool were 
.Tcstored and cleansed. Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, 
was recaptured ( April 16 ) and divided into three parts, 
ceach under one leader. Lehna Singh, holding the central 
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and most important part, was a liberal and able ruler, who* 
won over the Muslims, wiped out their anti-Sikh feelings • 
and fostered brotherly relations between the two commu¬ 
nities. Silver coins were issued with the inscription *Degh». 
Tegh, Fateh* and in the name of Nanak and Govind». 
following the inscription of Banda. Sikh sovereignty was 
now openly established in the Punjab. 

The Sikhs led an expedition against Ala Singh of Patiala" 
whose submission was regarded as a *national disgrace’. He^ 
was helped by Najib. But a compromise was made, thanks 
to the efforts of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. Thereafter the 
Sikhs crossed the Jamuna and fought with Najib. On behalf 
of the Jats they defeated the Marathas ( March, 1766 ). But 
they met with discomfiture as the hands of Najib at Delhi.- 
Later they occupied Pak Pattan and advanced to Multan. 

Eighth Durrani Invasion and after, 7766-68 

Ahmad Shah came to India in November-December, 
1766, to extirpate the Sikhs and perhaps also in response to- 
the invitation of Mir Qasim of Bengal. The zamindars of 
Aurangabad, Pasrur, Gujrat and Sialkot, had to pay a- 
contribution of a lakh and a half rupees as the neighbouring 
villages sheltered the Sikhs. They had also to give." 
undertakings not to protect them and to apprehend any 
Sikh and hand him over to the Shah for punishment. The 
three Sikh governors of^ahore fled on the Shah’s approach. 
The Muslims of Lahore induced the Shah to offer its. 
governorship to Lehna Singh. On the latter’s refusal it 
was given to Dadan Khan. During his subsequent 
movements from Lahore, the Shah was so harassed by the 
Sikhs with their hovering and pouncing tficks, that he- 
offered peace to the Sikh leaders. But conscious of his 
weakness, the latter refused to negotiate with him. They 
defeated' Jahan Khan in an open fight before Amritsar- 
( January 17, 1767 }, but it was occupied by the Shah* 

In the Jalandhar Doab the envoys of some Indian chiefs. 



paid respects to the Shah. The Sikhs renewed their 
activities plundering the Shah’s baggage from-Nasir Balochi 
and waylaying a caravan laden with fruits for theiShah.. 
HisTposition was insecure, as his influence was limited to the 
places under military occupation. Across the Sutlej at 
Ismailabad ( south of Ambala ) Najib Rohilla joined him 
and advised him not to advance to Delhi. No Indian chief 
from beyond Delhi attended on him, partly because of the 
advice of the English East India Company to Emperof 
( Shah Alam II), his wazir Shuja, the Rohillas, Jats and 
Marathas, and partly because the halo of his invincibility 
had been shattered by the Sikhs. 

On his return journey the Shah honoured Amar Singh,, 
grandson of Ala Singh of Patiala with the title of Raja i 
Rajagan and granted the government of Sirhind on the 
recommendation of the astute Afghan wazir Shah Wali 
Khan, heavily bribed by Ala Singh’ s widow, in preference 
to Zabita Khan, Najib’s son. Ahmad Shah was merely 
following the ‘divide and rule’ policy against the Sikhs. 
Amar Singh struck coins in the name of the Shah, adding 
the wazir’s tribal name ‘Bamezei’ to his own on his seal. 

During Najib’s absence in the Afghan camp the Sikhs, 
made a chapparwal or hghting raid into his territory. But 
they retreated at the approach of Jahan Khan, guided by 
2^bita Khan. 

Abdali’s mutinous soldiers whose pay was long in' 
arrears, and who were ill-compensated by inadequate 
plunder, returned to Afghanistan against his order. 
Conscious of his failure and apprehensive of the 
approaching summer as well as spread of the mutiny, the- 
Shah also turned back via Multan, unable, it is said, to meet 
a Sikh force of 1,20,000 at Amritsar in a fight. The numerical, 
strength of the Sikhs made it impossible for him to subdue 
them. As soon as Abdali crossed the Indus, they reoccupid. 
Lahore. Its governor, pressed by local Muslims to hand it 
over to the Sikhs, was pensioned off. The Manjha districts 
and Central Punjab including Lahore were lost to the Shah,. 
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• Before the end of 1767 the Sikhs became practically masters 
-of the area between the Indus to the Jamuna-Ganga Doab, 
"Collecting rakhi ( protection money ) or kambli ( blanket 
money). The Bhangi mist was the largest and most 
extensive. But it was the Sukkerchakkia misl which 
eventually triumphed in the struggle for survival. By the 
end of 1768 Chharat Singh Sukkerchakkia occupied the 
famous Rohtas fort after a siege. Western Punjab ( Sind 
:Sagar and Jech Doabs ) continued to be disputed areas till 
they were finally lost by the Afghans to the Sikhs after the 
. Shah^s death. The Sikh dominion in the Punjab stood as 
.a barrier between the Durrani kingdom and the Mughals, 
. and stopped the flow of hardy races from the n.w. to the 
iMuslim rulers in India. 

Ninth Durrani Invasion ( 1768-9 ) : End of 
Afghan rule over the Punjab 

In his last effort to re-conquer the Punjab ( Dec., 1768- 
'Jan., 1769 ), Abdali could not advance beyond the Chenab 
and failed to dislodge the Sikhs, now firmly established. 
The Afghan imperiun in the Punjab was at an end. In his 
tenth invasion ( Dec., 1769-Jan., 1770 ) he could not even 
•cross the Indus. 

V. Reasons of L^rrani Failure and of Sikh Success 

Speaking of the Sikhs Ahmad Shah had once boasted : 
"I will beat these infidels in such a way that the bones 
within their bodies will be reduced to fluffs of cottnon*. 
( Jiang Namah ). Shah Alam II expected him ‘to drive to the 
mansions of perdiction this infidel race, the fomentors of all 
mischier. This great and mighty conqueror could defeat 
big standing armies of the Mughal and the Maratha 
governments. But with all his military genius he failed to 
.subdue an obscure people in arms. In a sense this was 
natural. For even a great and gifted individual cannot 
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eopo with a nation in arms, inspired by an awareness of its 
•own destiny. Napoleon was successful so long as he fought 
with governments in Europe, but it was national patriotism 
in Spain and Russia, which crushed him. To understand why 
the Durranis failed it is necessary to analyse the elements of 
strength of the Sikhs and the weaknesses of Ihe Afghans. 

Some elements of strength of Sikh character have already 
been analysed before. It is only necessary here to 
emphasize two features. One was their religious zeal, 
combined with moral ardour. Abdali was fully conscious 
of its strength. He is said to have observed that the Sikhs 
could be completely reduced only when their religious 
fervour had evaporated. This did not take place in his time* 
Decay had not yet set in within the Sikh commonwealth. 
Ranade’s observations about the Marathas during the war 
cof independence may equally be applicable to the Sikhs : 
'^mere free-booters and plunderers never could have 
obtained success in such a war against such a foe. It was a 
higher moral force which brought out all the virtues of 
ithe best men of the nation.* Even the hostile Nur 
Muhammad writes that in one respect the Sikhs excelled 
'all other fighting people’: *In no case would they slay a 
.coward, nor would they put an obstacle in the way of a 
^fugitive. They do not plunder the wealth and ornaments 
.of a woman, be she a well-to-do lady or a maid servant, 
.nor are these mischievous people given to thieving....* 
i( Jangnamah ), Again, they *set a bound to the impulse of 
revenge, and though the Afghan massacre and persecution 
.must have been deeply imprinted on their minds, they did 
mot, it is said, destroy one prisoner in cold blood.* ( Forster ). 
C!eftainly this idealism among the Sikhs went a long way 
Xo their securing goodwill of the people. 

TJhe second factor was the Sikh method of warfare. A 
•militarily weak people could fight for independence 
successfully against powerful, well-organised armies by 
.resorting to guerrilla warfare. The Sikhs did the same. 
Abdali wanted them to fight regular battles. But he failed 
:SBC1-23 
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to compel them to fight on his own terms* They could 
hardly face his incomparably stronger and superior army in 
open, regular or orthodox fights. Once only at Kup near 
Malar Kotla ( 1762 ) were they surprised by Abdali and 
compelled to fight a regular battle in which they were 
defeated. From 1748 to 1769 they successfully followed 
their special guerrilla tactics of *hit and run', swooping *like 
the lion and escaping like the fox*, or coming ^stealthily 
like thieves ( to ) attack like wolves* ( Jangnamah ). Like 
ants and locusts they pervaded everywhere. But they were 
elusive and evaded capture. By timely withdrawal, cutting 
od his supplies, plundering his convoys, hovering round his 
armies and killing stragglers, they wore Abdali out. In fact 
their strategy was to encompass his ruin without fighting. 
Of the numerous instances of such Sikh activities, special 
reference may be made of the attack on the Shah’s goods in 
1757 and 1761. On the first occasion almost half of Abdali’s 
treasure and plunder carried on 28,000 elephants and other 
animals and carts, 80,C00 horses were plundered. On the 
second occasion the Afghan camp, rich with booty, 
protected by mud enclosures and guards, was plundered 
every night by groups of handful Sikhs with impunity. 

Unlike the Rajputs who often rushed to battle without 
consideration of consequences the Sikhs did not resort to 
precipitate action. At the same time they did not commit 
the folly of leaving the initiative to the enemy and adopting 
a purely defensive strategy like the Marathas on the eve of 
Panipat. They steered a middle course between hasty action 
and complete inaction, as circumstances demanded. They 
did not shrink from retreating if necessary without any 
false sense of shame or prestige. Their flight was only a war 
tactic, for ‘they turn back to face their pursuers and set fire 
even to water*. The hostile Qazi Nur Muhammad thus 
admits : ‘If you wish to learn the art of war, come face tot 
face with them in battle.’ 

The Sikh method of warfare was admirably suitable for. 
i^e terrain of the country, the temper of the people and the 
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^rcumstances. The forest and hill retreats of the Sikhs 
were inaccessible to Abdali. Their tactics were successful 
because of mass support. The ordinary people and peasants, 
out of admiration and fear were behind them, giving them 
shelter and food and nursed their sick and wounded. Even 
the ZamindarSt apprehensive of reprisal from the Sikhs 
after Abdali’s departure, supported them. 

But the supreme success of the Sikhs was due more to the 
whole nation than to any single individual. The Khalsa or 
the Sikh commonweath symbolising the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the Sikhs, stood as a solid pillar of monolithic unity 
and so exhibited remarkable vitality and strength. Decisions 
taken in the biennial assemblies of Sarbat Khalsa were 
implicitly carried out. The Dal Khalsa or the army of the 
theocracy of Singhs became the instrument of the 
sovereignty of the Khalsa RaJ> Devoted soldiers and able 
leaders constituted its strength. Gurmata or central diet and 
the Dal Khalsa were theocratic and democratic. 

The Sikhs possessed some excellent martial qualities, viz 
power of endurance, fearlessness, courage, unexampled 
mobility, and dexterity in hand. to hand fight. Their 
physical prowess has thus been commended even by the 
abusive Qazi Nur Muhammad: The body of every one 
of them is like a piece of rock, and in physical grandeur 
every one of them is equal to more than fifty*. Their horses 
were of excellent size and were very swift. *A Sikh soldier 
had really to be killed twice.’ The best example of their 
death-defying sacrifice and fearlessness is supplied by the 
martyrdom of 30 Sikhs in guarding the Amritsar temple in 
1764. According to Imad us Saadat the Sikhs ranked second 
to the Durranis as soldiers ; they could ride 200 kos ( c. 400 
miles ) and kill a person 900^ kadams ( steps ) away. It is 
not surprising that they made excellent guerrillas, surpassing 
even the Marathas. *Of the two great soldierly virtues, 
constancy in disaster and hopefulness in defeat, no people 
striving for independence, ever possessed a larger share*. 
They knew bow to overcome the shock of a disaster and how 
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to turn a victory to advantage. Even the ghallughara 
( holocaust) of 1762 failed to depress their bouyancy* 

To the democratic centralism of the Sikh commonwealth 
and the death-defying sacrifice of the Sikh private must be 
added the inimitable organising skill and the capacity of the 
Sikh leaders. Nawab Kapur Singh, Jassa Singh Kalal* 
Chharat Singh and a host of other generals were not only 
able and highly successful but they outstripped even the 
Durrani generals and administrators like Jahan Khan, Zain 
Khan and Prince Timur. The romantic role of Jassa Singh 
in the Sikh struggle for independence deserves to be written 
in letters of gold. The brewer's son was invariably 
nominated commander by the Sarbat Khalsa. A bom 
general, he justified this selection. His tall and handsome 
appearance clearly marked him out from the rest and he did 
not require a separate badge. Indeed he towered head and 
shoulders above others. Possessing patriotism, courage, 
industry, firmness, temperance and fixed determination to 
resist, he became the soul of many a successful operation e. g, 
against Jahan Khan and the Afghans of Kasur, though at 
times he suffered reverses and had to escape. Unyielding 
to considerations of power and pelf, uncompromising in the 
matter of independence, he refused to be won over by 
Ahmad Shah ( 1762-3, 1767 ). 

With generalship he combined moral qualities like reli¬ 
gious fervour, piety, character and humaneness, rare among 
his Afghan prototypes. This won him universal respect and 
enabled him to command unswerving obedience from his 
men. He was admired by all and chieftains like Amar 
Singh considered him worthy of emulation. His sense of 
toleration saved Ala Singh from the wrath of the Sikhs. He 
was a source of inspiration in moments of gloom. In fine *his 
ascendancy was precisely that which superior minds acquire 
in times of difficulty' (N. K. Sinha). The unceasing life and 
death struggles of the misldar sardars led by such leaders 
against the Mughals and the Afghans, made them increas¬ 
ingly popular and swelled their numbers, while by defea- 
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tin^ the local rulers they became masters of principalities. 

Abdali*8 empire extended from the west of Khorasan to 
Sirhind and from the Oxus to the Sea. But he was handi¬ 
capped by the perennial insecurity of his western frontier, 
as illustrated by his domestic problems, rebellions and 
disturbances in Herat, Nishapur, Khorasah, Meshed and 
other regions during 1752-68. These frequently diverted 
his attention from the Punjab, prevented him from con¬ 
centrating on the Sikhs and dragged him away before he 
could consolidate his Indian conquests. Hence the Afghan- 
Sikh duel may well be compared to the alternate ebb and 
flow of tides. The Sikhs receded with the flow-tide of the 
Afghans only to surge forward when the latter returned 
home. The military gains of Abdali came to be undone by 
his weak and inefficient officers. 

Abdali*s administrative methods and policy were 
unstable. This superb military genius proved to be 
unrealistic and unsuccessful as an administrator in the 
Punjab. In the words of Cunningham, he was *an ideal 
Afghan genius fitted for conquest but incapable of empire’. 
Abdali’s methods of administration, marked by downright 
force, slaughter, enslavement and plunder, lacked realism, 
the higher spirit of reconciliation of subjects. By contrast 
Lehna's short rule over Lahore, characterised by liberalism 
and non-sectarian prejudices, so won over the Muslim 
subjects, that they persuaded Abdali to offer governorship 
to him,—which sapped the basis of his claim that he was 
fighting for the cause of the Muslims. 

Clearly the Durrani government in the Punjab was 
military in character. But his army was not adequate to 
keep the country in subjection. His scheme of military rule 
in the Punjab was comparable to Napoleon’s dictum 
followed in Spain : *It is the important posts that must be 
held. One ought not to go everywhere’. Unable to release 
a sufficiently strong force to check the Sikhs in the Punjab 
he had indeed selected some strategic centres like Gujrat, 
Rohtas, Lahore, Sirhind and Multan and had them guarded 
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by his generals. But the forces under their disposal were 
insufficient for defence. Again he had neither time nor 
resources to begin or persevere to hunt the Sikhs in hill 
retreats as Mir Mannu had tried. Moreover* as 
administrators his governors, generals and officers lacked 
tact and resourcefulness. His son Timur* governor for a 
year, was unfit to tackle the national opposition in the 
Punjab like Joseph Bonaparte in Spain. His general Jahan 
Khan, a fine cavalry leader, also lacked tact, antagonising 
both Adina and the Sikhs. Zain Khan in charge of Sirhind 
was oppressive, highhanded and dishonest. Violating all 
rules and regulations he did not pay salaries to his soldiers. 
He plundered villages and paid one-fourth of their arrear 
wages in looted grain. He made friends with the hill chiefs 
and was interested in amassing riches. His unjust and 
unpopular administration alienated the people from him. 

Lacking a strong army, the mainstay of military rule, 
and needing the spontaneous goodwill of the subjects, 
Ahmad Shah should have tried to create a strong party 
favourable to him. But he had no firm allies to hold the 
Sikhs in check. The Maler Kotla Afghans were too weak 
to help him effectively. Moreover he displayed 
shortsightedness in depending on his might, indiscriminate 
bloodshed and repeated acts of revenge and oppression. His 
terror tactics, instead of terrorising the Sikhs, served to steel 
their hearts and taught them to shed more blood for a death* 
less cause. Perhaps it was after realising the futility of the 
jjolicy of force and fear and on the initiative of his wazir, 
Shah Wali Khan* that he came to adopt a policy of conci¬ 
liation in some cases* a policy of divide and rule ( since 
1762 ). But it was then too late. 

Thus Abdali’s method of war and diplomatic approach 
proved to be futile in effect, enabling the Sikhs *to organise 
war by means of war\ His son, when pressed to invade 
the Punjab, considered this to be useless, admitting that his 
father’s ‘expeditions were responsible for the prosperity of 
the Sikhs*. ( Umdat vt TawoHkh ). 



CHAPTER 7 
THE RAJPUTS 

«• 

1. Characteristics of Rajput history in the 
Eighteenth Century : Causes of Decline 

The decline and fall of the Mughal Empire practically 
^synchronised with the revival of the Marathas and the 
Sikhs. For the Rajputs, however, it was a period of decline, 
not of revival. Indeed the course of Rajput history in the 
eighteenth century is vastly different from that of the 
Marathas or the Sikhs. As compared to the noon-tide 
splendour of the Marathas, born of a true revival, and the 
grim struggle of the Sikhs against the Mughals and the 
Durranis, ending in independence, the history of Rajasthan 
now became a mournful tale of civil wars, military 
stagnation and foreign aggression and plunder, plunging this 
famous *land of Rajahs' and its chivalrous people into unpa¬ 
ralleled political disorder, economic ruin, hopeless misery 
.and moral squalor down to the establishment of British 
suzerainty in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Why was it so ? Why did the decadence of the Rajputs 
coincide with that of the Mughals ? To understand this it 
is necessary to assess the impact of the Mughal Empire on 
the Rajput rulers during the last two hundred years or so. 
True, their independence was curtailed by the Mughals 
to a great extent, but they were largely compensated in 
different ways. Unforeseen and undreamt-of opportunities 
iay open to the Rajahs and their barons for conquest and 
for rule, as generals, governors or as officers of the Empire 
in different regions far beyond the narrow limits of their 
homeland—from Afghanistan and Central Asia to Assam 
.and from Kashmir to Mysore. Contact with the Mughals 
Jiad broken their isolation. In the political field a strong 
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imperial government effectively controlled the mutually 
warring Rajput states, protected the smaller against the* 
bigger ones and held together the feudatory states, regulated' 
succession and eliminated civil wars. This controlling and 
unifying agency dissolved with the decline in the character 
of the Emperor, now a mere shadow, the negligence of the: 
wazir and the party conflicts in the court. As Sarkar 
writes : *No superior power was left to enforce lawful rights* 
and prevent ambitious eonflicts between one vassal State* 
and another, or between one prince and another of royaf 
house. All the pent up personal ambitions and inter-State 
rivalries, now burst forth without fear or check, and 
Rajputana became a zoological garden with the barriers of 
the cages thrown down and the keepers removed.* Thus- 
the Rajputs had become so closely integrated with the* 
Mughal political system that when it decayed and collapsed 
during the first half of the eighteenth century they also lost 
their moorings. Hence the decline of the imperial power 
ruined and humiliated the Rajputs. 

Besides the decline of the imperial authority, the social 
organisation of the Rajputs proved to be a factor in their 
decadence in the eighteenth century. The inert and 
slumbering medieval Rajput society with its clan feeling, 
and organisation, characterised by internal jealousies- 
preventing union, and rigid social usages, failed to adjust 
themselves profitably to the new forces released by the 
western civilisation.# The system of education of the rulers 
and the general court atmosphere left much to be desired, for 
it fostered a sense of narrow exclusiveness and clan-pride, 
dinned into their ears by the panegyrical bardic literature 
of the charans. Long tutelage under the MughaIs blunted 
their traditionally keen sense of patriotism and liberty.. 
The straightforward, simple Rajput tried to ape the Mughal 
courtier*s arts and sought to match the Maratha in intrigue 
and diplomacy. The rulers confided more in ^barbers, tailors,, 
elephant-drivers and water-carriers* than in nobles who lost, 
their normal importance in the royal councils. 
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Again certain elements in Rajput character now 
contributed to their decline, viz., love of war and land. 
War was the only profession befitting the *character, 
tradition and training* of a Rajput. He still retained his 
personal courage and restlessness but all this proved futile 
now. For they could not adjust themselves to the radically 
new type of warfare that came to prevail in the eighteenth 
century. The old method of tumultous charge followed by a 
desperate hand-to-hand duel with swords and spears became- 
out of date. The days of yeomen-retainers and horsemen 
carrying spears, conducting short campaigns with their 
masters were over. Now the increasing use of artillery 
required long-range, quick-firing muskets. All this proved 
to be highly expensive, involving heavy consumption of 
ammunition and equipment of the musketeers, which were 
beyond the reach of the poor Rajput rulers. The problem 
of logistics in long campaigns outside their own country also 
needed money. The racial character and habits of the^ 
Rajputs proved to be incompatible with elaborately 
organised armies, modelled on European ones. Their 
overconfidence in cavalry and swordplay and their neglect 
of artillery and infantry cost them dear. They became- 
unable to withstand foreign invaders. The victories of De 
Boigne, Sindhia's general at Patan ( in Jaipur ) and Merta 
(in Jodhpur ) 1790 made the proud and brave Rajput 
horsemen powerless before quick-firing guns and disciplined 
musketeers* and Europeanised infantry. To remedy their 
military inferiority and to counter the European-trained 
brigades of Sindhia the Rajput rulers started the practice, 
of hiring foreign mercenaries ( popularly known as Sindhis ).. 
According to Tod ‘these hired bands were entirely composed-, 
of infantry, having a slight knowledge of European 
tactics....These guards were composed either of Purbia 
Rajputs (i. e. Oudh and Buxar men ), ^Sindhis, Arabs or- 
Rohillas*. The French mercenary captains employed by 
Jaipur and Kota to recruit trained battalions could not. 
match De Boigne*s men. But though inefficient they were- 
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expensive and so increased the insolvency of the ruleis 
. and disorder in their kingdoms. 

The military weakness of the Rajput states was closely 
linked up with their economic impoverishment. Their 
resources were poor: the soil was sterile ; the population was 
sparse and immobile ; trade was not well developed: the 
standard of life was very low indeed. For the Raiputs land 
was the only source of riches and status, and the surest 
means of an honourable and comfortable life. During the 
heyday of the Mughals the Rajput rulers and their barons 
as lieutenants of the Emperor carved out new estates for 
themselves. With the cessation of imperial expansion, they 
found all avenues of an honourable and lucrative career 
■blocked. The field of their activities, political and military, 
became very much circumscribed. Unlike the Muslim 
founders of principalities in Hyderabad, Bengal and Oudh, 
the Rajput Rajahs could not secure any share in the Mughal 
carcase that lay open before them. Their warlike instincts 
now found outlets only in civil wars and land-grabbing at 
the expense of their own neighbours. 

Such weaknesses could have easily been overcome if the 
crowned heads in Rajputana were strong, able and gifted 
with foresight and tact. Unfortunately for Rajputana able 
and experienced rulers passed away one by one in several 
states. Mewar lost its ascendancy after the death of 
Maharana Raj Singh in 1680. Thereafter began the rivalry 
between the Kachhwuhs of Jaipur and the Rathors of 
Jodhpur for dominance in Rajputana, leading to ^disorder 
and destruction^ The situation was complicated and 
worsened by succession disputes among sons ( natural or 
adopted ), brothers and even pretenders. In the absence of 
a warrior-king there were factious quarrels for regency or 
for controlling the government in the royal family or among 
the barons. Civil wars in one family drew neighbouring 
families as allies of the belligerent candidates. Nay> what 
is more, the rival factions made frantic bids of money for 
.securing foreign Maratha intervention, either , from the 
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^Peshwa or his local agent, Holkar ; or the Sindhia, the local 
rival of Holkar. As such bids exceeded the capacity of the 
Rajput states, the latter became indebted to the Marathas, 
who had not only to invade the country but station their 
troops there to realise their legal dues. The Rajput states 
sank deep into insolvency. 

In fact the weakening of Mughal authority and the 
elimination of Mughal influence after the invasion of Nadir 
Shah was followed by the penetration of the Marathas into 
Rajputana. For her the *Mughal period' ended, and the 
'Maratha period* began by 1740. The Marathas could fix 
their stranglehold on Rajputana because there was now no 
strong and resolute ruler like Rana Sanga to galvanise the 
Rajput states in a common bid to oppose them. 

The ruin of Rajasthan in the eighteenth century was 
completed by the moral decay of its rulers, on whose 
character depended the welfare of the state. The rulers 
ceased to be *the main spring of the system*, in the words of 
Tod. The head of the clan and of the state failed to hold 
together the 'discordant materials’. The universal use of 
opium destroyed their capacity for sustained exertion as well 
as brain power. Wine-drinking, domestic concubinage and 
licentiousness—all produced a degrading effect on and 
corroded the finer qualities of Rajput character. The evil 
examples of the rulers produced its baneful results on the 
nobles and the upper classes of society. 

Thus political, socio-economic and military factors, all 
combined to account for the overall decline of the Rajputs 
in the eighteenth century. Confined within their narrow 
and sterile shells, they 'became doomed to unemployment, 
idleness and vice*. The stage was clearly set for reversion 
to traditional isolationism, clan or family strife. This fine 
race now lagged behind other enterprising peoples of India. 
Thus Rajasthan had already become rotten internally when 
cthe Marathas crippled it from outside. 
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2. Rajput-Mughal Relations ( 1707-40 ) 

The Rajputs played a significant part in the making of'* 
the Mughal empire in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries under Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. 
Aurangzeb’s policy caused a prolonged war with Rajputana 
which proved to be ruinous not only to the Empire 
financially and politically but to the Rajputs as well, 
contributing to their isolation. ‘When Aurangzeb neglected 
the indigenous Rajputs, he endangered the keystone of his 
power* ( Tod ). 

The relations of the Rajputs with the Mughals during 
the first half of the eighteenth century ( from 1707 to 40 ) 
have been studied in detail earlier ( in chapter 2, sec. C ). 
It will suffice here to indicate the principal trends in outline 
only. 

During the period of the decline of the empire after 
Aurangzeb’s death several issues came to determine Rajput- 
Mughal relations. The Rajputs, sometimes by a policy 
of non-cooperation and sometimes by open defiance, 
contributed to the weakening of the Empire. With the 
death of Raj Singh in 1680 Mewar lost her ascendancy. 
Marwar and Amber now came to the forefront in Mughal 
politics. Ajit Singh of Marwar and Sawai Jai Singh 11 of 
Amber now sought to assert independence and extend their 
territories. Mewar could not do so. ‘Rajasthan benefitedh 
by the demolition of thS empire: to all but Mewar it yieldedi 
an extension of power*. During the time of Bahadur Shah,, 
the rulers of all these three kingdoms tried unsuccessfully to 
unite in a bid to oust the Mughals from Rajasthan. Quito 
naturally Jai Singh and Ajit Singh wanted to remain in close- 
proximity with each other, demanding governorships of 
Malwa and Gujrat respectively. This was again closely 
related to the Mughal court politics. During the Civil War 
after 1707 both Azam and Muazzm ( Bahadur Shah ) tried 
to court them. Azam and Jahandar ( under the influence 
of Zulfiqar Khan ) conceded to their demand. But botlR 
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Bahadur Shah and Farrukhsiyar considered this to be 
rdangerous for the empire. Bahadur Shah did not aim at 
'Establishing direct rule in Amber but interfered in the 
dynastic succession supporting the younger brother Vijay 
.Singh against Jai Singh. In Marwar, however, Bahadur 
Shah's objective, like Aurungzeb's, was primarily economic 
.and religious, seeking to control the trade routes to the 
western ports and re-establish Islam* 

During the reign of Farrukhsiyar Jodhpur and Jaipur 
'played a conspicuous part in Delhi politics and by 
-opportune aloofness or adherence they had added to their 
possessions a large portion of the empire'. Under 
.Muhammad Shah Jai Singh was at first appointed faujdar 
> of Sorath in Ahmedabad, and then governor of Agra. Ajit 
Singh retained charge of Ajmer and Gujrat ( till 1721 ). 
. Jai Singh neither joined the Sayyids nor the Nizam. *ln this 
way the country from a point sixty miles south of Delhi to 
the shores of the ocean at Surat was in the hands of these 
two Rajas, very untrusttworthy sentinels for the Mughals 
-on this exposed frontier* (Irvine). The invasion of Nadir 
.Shah eliminated Mughal authority in Rajputana. 

3. Domestic history of principal Rajput 
States and their Rulers. 

Even a cursory glance at the internal histories of the 
^principal Rajput states will make it abundantly clear why 
all of them could not utilise the, decline of the Mughd 1 
Empire either for their own benefit or for constructive 
purposes. 

After the death of able rulers came mediocre or even 
•ordinary ones. On the death of Maharajah Jaswant Singh 
.in 1673 his posthumous son, Ajit Singh, was installed as the 
.ruler of Marwar by Durgadas, who succeeded in foiling 
Aurangzeb's effort to annex it. After the Emperor’s death 
Ajit Singh sought to expand his dominions. He occupied 
Ajmer, dismembered Gujrat and extended far into the desert. 
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Up to the *world*s end*. He gradually became influential^- 
in the Mughal court, bad close connections with the Mughal 
court ; bis daughter was married to Emperor Farrukhsiyar 
( 1715 ); he was himself a high official and governor of’ 
Ajmer and Gujrat (till 1721 ). But on account of his 
changing policy and defects of character he could neither 
consolidate his position nor enjoy his father*s preeminence. 
So the Rathors failed to derive much benefit from the 
growing dissolution of the Empire. Ajit was killed at the 
hands of his second son Bakht ( Bhakt ) Singh. 

With the death of Maharana Raj Singh in 1680 the great 
Sisodia house of Mewar fell into ‘obscurity and isolation* 
and lost its primacy in Rajasthan. He was succeeded by 
Jai Singh ( 1680-98 ) and Amar Singh (Mewar 
and Udaipur ) could do nothing, even after Aurangzeb’s 
death, to restore Mewar*s pre-eminence. Only some efforts 
were made to control old feudatories of Abu. Idar, 
Dungarpur and Banswara. About Raja Jagat Singh 
( r. 1734-51 ) Tod remarks: ‘Addicted to pleasure, his habits 
of levity and profusion totally unfitted him for the task 
of governing his country at such a juncture ; he considered 
his elephant fights of more importance than keeping down 
the Marathas*. 

There were, again, civil wars for the throne in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century which made three states 
storm-centres in Rajputana,—Bundi, Jaipur and Marwar. 
These internal conflTcts invited Maratha invasions and- 
helped the cause of Maratha predominance in Rajputana. 

( a ) Bundi 

In the Hada country there was a rivalry for headship of 
the clan between the old senior branch ( of Bundi ) and the 
junior branch ( of Kota, created in 1624 by Jahangir ), In 
1707 the Kota chief claimed the headship of the whole clan. 
The rivalry was encouraged by Aurangzeb's sons, by the 
Sayyid brothers and some Delhi nobles to serv^thjur'owtk 
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ends. But a greater change came from Sawai Jai Singh. 
Desirous of making Bundi his vassal, he displaced its lawful 
ruler Budh Singh by Dalil Singh ( r. 1729-48 ; second son of. 
Salim Singh Hada of Karwar ), who acknowledged him 
as his overlord and in whose favour he obtained an imperial 
order. Budh Singh was defeated in April, 1730, Dalil 
was crowned in May and married to Jai Singh's daughter. 
For nineteen years Budh Singh and his son Ummed Singh 
struggled to recover their own. Finally Ummed Singh 
gained victory. He was another outstanding personage in 
energy, persistence and courage like Bakht Singh Rathor. 

( b ) Amber^Jaipur 

The rise of Amber from obscurity to eminence was due 
to Mughal patronage as well as to the ability of several 
generations of its rulers from the time of Akbar to 
Aurangzeb,—Bhagwant Das, Man Singh, and Mirza Rajah 
Jai Singh I. During the first half of the eighteenth century 
the most remarkable prince in Rajputana was Sawai Jai 
Singh II. Ascending the throne at the age of eighteen he 
dominated the history of Amber r. 1699-1743 J and 
played an important role in later Mughal history. But even 
he could not secure any lasting advantage for his country 
during the period. His political and military record held 
out great promise at first but subsequently it was dimmed 
by occasional failures. 

As the ruler of Amber, he was keen on augmenting its 
greatness. The weakness of the Empire was an excellent 
opportunity to do so. At his accession the Amber raj 
consisted of three parganas or districts of Amber, Daosa and 
Baswa ; its western areas had been annexed to imperial 
domains in Ajmer. "The Shekhavati confederation was 
superior to, and independent of, the parent state', bounded 
by the royal thana of Chatsu in the south, Sambhar in the 
west, Hastina in the northwest; and Daosa and Baswa in the 
east. The governorship of Agra enabled Jai Singh to 
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'-‘enlarge and consolidate his territory\ as Agra included hts 
hereditary domains. 

Jai Singh's territorial and political ambitions led him 
to form a plan to assert his supremacy over minor rulers and 
. capture all his frontier districts. There was an old rivalry 
between Bund! and Kotah. Bundi was under Budh Singh, 
. a protege and brother-in-law of Jai Singh, and Kotah under 
Bhim Singh. Bahadur Shah had rewarded Budh Singh by 
' the grant of Kotah. But Bhim Singh refused to give it up 
.. and was supported by Husain Ali. Defeated by Bhim Singh 
Budh Singh sought the help of Jai Singh. The Emperor 
, restored ( 1715 ) Bundi to Budh Singh. The latter continued 
. to hold it except for some time in 1718 ( when it was lost 
to Bhim Singh ). Subsequently Jai Singh himself occupied 
. Bundi and ousted its legitimate ruler, Budh Singh, in favour 
i of Dalil Singh who acknowledged him as his overlord. 

Early in his reign he showed great promise as 

.a lieutenant of Prince Bidar Bakht at the siege of Khelna 
against the Marathas and was rewarded by Aurangzeb. 
Later for his services in guarding Khandesh and Malwa 
from Maratha raids Bidar Bakht recommended his 
. appointment as deputy governor of Malwa. This was, 
.however, not accepted by Aurangzeb. In the civil war, 
1707, he at first Joined Azam who had appointed him 
governor of Malwa but later deserted him. Subsequently 
he rose to a very high position in the Mughal court under 
. Farrukhsiyar, whe^ he was again appointed governor of 
Malwa (1713-17) due to the patronage of Sayyid Husain 
Ali. His record in this capacity was mixed. He resisted and 
..defeated the Marathas in 1713 so crushingly that they held 
aloof from Malwa till 1715. This was then regarded by news- 
: reporters as the biggest victory since the time of Aurangzeb. 

Farrukhsiyar sought to create a rift between Jai Singh 
, and Husain Ali. Already friction had grown between them 
«due to Husain Ali’s interference in the Kotah-Bundi dispute. 
,Jai Singh violated court etiquette in not attending on Husain 
Ali during his march to the Deccan. Again the Jats were 
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<Rgaged in plundering activities on the borders of the 
•dominions of Jai Singh and disturbed the imperial territories 
with encouragement from the Sayyids. The Emperor 
wanted Jai Singh to punish the Jats (Sept. 1715), and 
4ilso to win him over. But Jai Singh went to Amber and 
delayed action. He invested the Jat fort of Thun after more 
than a year in November, 1716 but could not make much 
headway on account of the rugged terrain, dense forests, 
shortage of provisions and the guerrilla tactics of the Jats, 
:supported by the local people, and the secret opposition of 
the Sayyids. Finally the Jats made peace, thanks to the 
•efforts of K.han-i-Jahan, uncle of the Sayyids. 

During Jai Singh’s pre-occupations with the Jats the 
Marathas plundered Malwa again. After his unsuccessful 
Jat campaign he was suddenly replaced by Md. Amin Khan 
in Malwa ( November, 1717 ). After the downfall of the 
>Sayyids he was appointed governor of Agra ( Sept. 1722 ) 
.and conducted another Jat expedition. He besieged and 
•captured the Jat stronghold of Thun and was rewarded with 
the title of Rajah-i-Rajeshwar, Badan Singh who deserted 
3iis cousin, the Jat leader Muhkam Singh, now became a 
feudatory of Jai Singh. 

Subsequently as governor of Malwa (Oct. 1729-Jan. 
1730 and again in 1732 ) he had to deal with the Marathas. 

Opinions differ as regards the nature of Jai Singh’s 
attitude towards the Mughal empire over the Maratha 
•question. He is sometimes regarded as being pro-Maratha 
on grounds of community of religion. Others exonerate him 
from the charge of being disloyal to the empire. It is 
■therefore necessary to examine his relations with the 
Marathas in some detail and the changes in his attitude 
.towards them since 1713. The exact date of personal contact 
between Jai Singh and Baji Rao is not definitely known, but 
it might have taken place sometimes between 1719-25. 
iSn 1725 Jai Singh and Maharana of Udaipur, professing 
loyalty to the Emperor, made suggestions to him for 
.a pacific settlement: ( i) Shahu be appointed in imperial 
:fiBCl-24. 
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service and granted Jagirs valued at ten lakhs in each of the^ 
provinces of Gujrat and Malwa ; (ii ) four ofiScers of Shaho 
to be given mansabs. They also advised Sarbuland Khan, 
governor of Gujrat, to settle matters with the Peshwa and" 
correspond directly with Shahu. The Rajas were, however, 
doubtful if the Marathas, demanding chauth of Malwa and 
Gujrat ( SO lakhs annually ), would accept these terms and 
also suspected their bonafides. 

On his appointment as governor of Malwa for the second 
time in October, 1729, Jai Singh submitted a memorandum 
to the Emperor and again pressed for a peaceful settlement 
by grant of chauth of Malwa and Gujrat for avoiding annual 
expensive campaigns, on condition that the Marathas would 
not create disturbances in Malwa and place a force under 
its governor. Shahu was willing. Jai Singh's agent Dip Singh 
concluded a pact with Shahu, accepting 26 lakhs for Malwa 
and Gujrat. The Emperor at first ‘agreed’ to Jai Singn's 
memorandum but later changed his mind, criticising him 
for ‘negligence and sloth’, and replacing him by Md. Khan 
Bangash as governor of Malwa. 

The modern apologists of Jai Singh have expressed the 
view that his policy was comparable to the attitude of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk towards the Marathas, for the latter also 
advised his sons to seek peace with them. What were Jai 
Singh’s motives 7 Probably he wanted to use the 
governorship of Malwa to extend his influence up to the 
Narmada. Probably he considered that the Maratha claims 
were irresistible. Probably he considered it futile to fight 
the young and virile Marathas on behalf of and with the 
support of the weak and decayed Mughal government. 
True, the mere acceptance of the Maratha claims for chauth 
cannot be regarded as treason. But the fact is that the 
Marathas defeated him in February, 1733. Again both Jai 
Singh Bnd Khan-i>Dauran failed in the campaigns against 
the Marathas in Malwa and Rajputana in 1734*35. Jai 
Sin;gh*s collusion with the Marathas became a matter of 
discussion in the court. The Emperor became incensed,. 
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Saadat Khan of Oudh told him that Jai Singh had *ruined 
the entire empire by his secret support of the Marathas.' 
The talk of replacing Jai Singh from the viceroyalties of 
Agra and Malwa antagonised him. A selfish opportunist 
and practically disloyal, Jai Singh promoted Maratha ( and 
not imperial) interests in Hindustan. He assured the 
Maratha agent at Jaipur: *1 have hitherto guarded the 
prestige and interests of Baji Rao because I cannot trust the 
Turks ( u e., the Mughals ). If the latter triumph over the 
Deccani forces, they will disregard us. Therefore, in every 
matter I shall follow the Peshwa's behest.* In August, 1735 
he also invited Peshwa Baji Rao 1 to come to him so as to 
induce the Emperor to come to a settlement with him. 
Sarkar’s stricture on Jai Singh is severe but well-deserved. 
He has, contrasted the 'courage, enterprise and fidelity* 
of Mirza Raja Jai Singh I with Sawai Jai Singh's ‘love of 
sensual ease, misappropriation of the imperial chest of 
military defence and treacherous subserviency to the enemies 
of the country’. Even if we assume that it was palpably 
impossible for him to save the empire 'and keep the 
Marathas out of Northern India and spare Rajputana from 
‘the horrors of Maratha domination* for long, he could 
have done so for sometime at least. 

Unsuccessful against the Marathas in Malwa, Jai Singh 
persuaded the Emperor to surrender to them in 1736. He 
next interfered in the dispute between Abhay Singh of 
Marwar and the Raja of Bikaner but was severely defeated 
by Abhay Singh’s brother, iBakht at the battle of 

Gangwana ( 28 May, 1741 ). 

After Nadir Shah’s invasion Jai Singh became the most 
influential among the old nobles. Through him negotiations 
were made with the Marathas, on terms similar to those 
of Baji Rao in 1736 and 1738. Malwa and Bundelkhand 
were finally ceded to them ( September, 1741 ). Thus having 
*mixed in all the troubles and warfare* of the anarchical 
times, be died on 21 September, 1743. 

Jai Singh deserves both praise and criticism. Tod 
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commends him as ‘a statesman, legislator and a man cC 
science*. Sarkar atttributes his greatness to his 
'extraordinary intellectual keenness and versatility* 
political wisdom, taste for culture and ideas of reform far 
in advance of his society*. Distinguished as the astronomer- 
prince, he also founded Jaipur city. On the other hand Tod 
had a low opinion about his record as soldier, for 'his 
courage had none of the fire which is requisite to make 
a Rajput hero*. This was to a large extent compensated 
by his 'talents for civil government, court intrigue, in which 
he was the Machiavelli of his day....* 

The death of Jai Singh II was followed by a war of 
succession. At first his eldest son and successor* Ishwari 
Singh ( r. 1743-50) became king. But his claims came to 
be challenged by his younger brother, Madho Singh, 
supported by his maternal uncle, Rana Jagat Singh of 
Mewar, on the strength of the Mewar-Amber treaty of 170S 
by which Jai Singh had promised succession to the offspring 
of the Mewar princess. Both sides purchased Maratha 
intervention at high prices. Ishwari Singh defeated the 
allied armies of Mewar and the Marathas at the battle of 
Rajmahal ( 1 March, 1747 ) and captured the rich 
trade-centre of Mewar at Bhilwara. He joined the Mughal 
army at Manupur against Ahmad Shah Abdali but fled 
away, losing all prestige. The internal administration in 
Jaipur deteriorated on account of a mental decline in 
Ishwari Singh, the*death of Raja Aya Mai Khatri, the able 
and faithful minister and diplomat ( Feb. 1747 } and the 
poisoning of his son and successor, the pro-Maratha 
Keshavdas, on a false suspicion of treason. Failing to 
redeem the heavy demands of the Marathas Ishwari Singh 
committed suicide ( 12 Dec. 1750), leaving no issue. He 
lacked his father’s courage and cleverness but inherited hia 
vices. He was weak-minded, capricious, coward and incom¬ 
petent. The army was saved by some hereditary officers. 

Ishwari Singh had held his own during his lifetime by 
fljiaking heavy concessions to his brother* ,Madhp. Singh* 
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The latter now secured the throne with the help of Holkar*s 
men. 


( c ) Marwar 

* 

Ajit Singh’s successor, Maharaja Raj Rajeshwar, Abhay 
Singh (r. 1724-49) was appointed Mughal governor of 
Giijrat under the influence of Khan-i-Dauran so as to wean 
him from the Turani party. He held the post for two years 
( 1729-31 ). Reaching Ahmadabad (October, 1730 ) he 
defeated Sarbuland Khan ( dismissed rebel governor ). 

Abhay Singh’s attitude towards the Marathas was 
different from that of Jai Singh in some respects. Realising 
the impracticability of resisting the Maratha claim for 
ehauth of Gujrat with his small resources, Abhay Singh 
surrendered it to Peshwa Baji Rao ( 1730 ) and sought to help 
him so as to expel with his assistance other Maratha captains 
from Gujrat ( including Piiaji Gaekwad). Abhay Singh 
met Baji Rao in February, 1731, and criticised Khan-i- 
Dauran’s policy of fighting the Peshwa with the help of the 
Nizam- But Baji Rao, freed from Senapati Dabhade 
< 1731 ), gave him no help. As Piiaji continued to harass 
Gujrat, Abhay Siugh had him murdered treacherously (1732) 
and occupied Baroda. This was, however, lost in 1734. 
Abhay Singh joined Wazir Qamaruddin’s war party against 
the Marathas. But he did not take any active part in the 
expeditions. Returning to his capital he became sunk in 
ease and opium. Interested in domestic intrigue he attacked 
Bikaner. This led to Marwar^Amber conflict ending in 
the defeat of Jai Singh at Gangwana ( 1741 ). According 
to Tod Abhay Singh combined ’ferocious courage’ with 
^excessive indolence’. 

After his death, there was a war of succession. His 19* 
jrear old son and successor Ram Singh ( r. 1749-51 ) inherited 
his father's arrogance and the impetuosity of the Chauhans 
i through his mother )• Lacking self-control, foresight and 
consideration of his own good, he alienated all nobles and 
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relations by his pride, bad temper and worse tongue. His 
rival was his paternal uncle, Bakht Singh, the chisf of 
Nagor, assisted by the imperial Mir Bakhshi, Salabat Jang*^ 
who invaded Marwar ( 1749 ). Ram Singh approached 
Ishwari Singh for help. Bakht Singh ( r. 1751-52 ) gained 
the throne in 1751. He was an outstanding personage in 
energy, persistence and courage. The last vestiges of 
Mughal authority passed way from Rajputana with the 
departure of Salabat ( 1752-3 ). 

The death of Bakht Singh in 1752 was followed by a war 
of succession, which directly led to Maratha intervention. 
Bijay Singh ( r. 1752-92 ) became King. Jayappa Sindhia 
was murdered by the Rathor envoy in 1755. But no 
practical gain resulted. Bijay Singh had to cede Ajmer to 
the Marathas. Marwar became ‘the special hunting ground* 
of the Sindhias. 

About the weak and non-martial rule of Bijay Singh a 
Rajput bard wails : ‘Fortune never attended the stirrup 
of Bijay Singh, who never gained a battle, though at the 
head of a hundred thousand men....* During his reign ‘the 
crownlands were uncultivated, the tenantry dispersed ; and 
commerce had diminished, owing to insecurity and the 
licentious habits of the nobles, who ever y where established 
their own imposts, and occasionally despoiled entire 
caravans’. There was no peace in Marwar till the death of 
the dispossessed Rain Singh in 1773. 

4, RajpU^Maratha Relations: Maratha 
Penetration into Rajputana ( 1734^61 ) 

The Rajput states, though Hindu, became the victims of 
Maratha aggression partly as prospective fields of plunder 
of their untapped resources, and partly as two powerful 
Rajas, Abhay Singh Rathor, Mughal governor of Oujrat 
and Sawai Jai Singh II of Jaipur, Mughal governor of 
Malwa ( 1729-30 ; 1732 ), had to oppose the Maratha raids. 

Jai Singh II made a show of fighting and prei^rcd :to buy 
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the Marathas but was defeated in February, 1733. 
Ultimately the empire lost both Gujrat and Maiwa to the 
Marathas, as explained earlier. This conquest of Malwa 
became the ‘starting point* of the Maratha penetration into 
Rajputana. This was facilitated largely by the character 
'Of the Rajput rulers : the pleasure-seeking Jagat Singh of 
Mewar, the weak and unwarlike Bijay Singh of Marwar 
and the sensual and intriguing Sawai Jai Singh. Another 
•contributory factor was the various dynastic quarrels in 
Rajputana,—in Bundi, Marwar and Jodhpur. The Marathas 
came as hired friends of the contestants and ended by 
.becoming masters levying tribute or plunders. 

The first Maratha penetration into Rajputana was in 
Bundi. Here the cause of the defeated Budh Singh was 
taken up by Pratap Singh ( eldest son of Salim ), who went 
;to hire Maratha help at six lakh rupees. A Maratha army 
iunder Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia whisked 
away Salim, the regent. But after their departure, a Jaipur 
force restored Dalil. The terror caused by the light forayers 
of Holkar led Jai Singh II to call a conference of all Rajput 
Rajas ( October. 1734 ) to devise measures against 
xepetition of Deccani spoliation. But the Rajputs were 
themselves divided. “Unity of interests was the chief 
•character of the engagement, had they adhered to which, 
not only the independence, but the aggrandisement, df 
Rajasthan was in their power, and they might have alike 
^defied the expiring efforts of Mughal tyranny, and the 
•Parthian-like warfare of the Maratha....but difficult as it had 

a 

•ever proved to coalesce the Rajputs for mutual preservation, 
.even when a paramount superiority of power, both temporal 
.and spiritual, belonged to the Ranas, so now, since Amber 
and Marwar had attained an equality with Mewar, it was 
•found still less practicable to prevent the operation of 
the principles of disunion.** (Tod ). This also needed 
•co-operation with the imperial troops deputed for the same 
purpose. So no united and effective defence .^gainst the 
.Marathas was possible. 
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During 1734-35 two im{>erial campaigns were sent to* 
drive the Marathas from Malwa and Rajputana. That in 
the western theatre ( via Ajmer ) was under the imperial! 
Bakhshi, Khan-i-Dauran, Jai Singh, Abhay Singh and Rah 
Durjan Sal of Kotah. The other in the eastern theatre 
( via Agra for Bundelkhand ) was under Wazir Qamaruddin 
(November, 1734-May, 1735 ). But both these failed. In 
Rajputana Khan-i-Dauran, at Jai Singh’s advice, induced 
the Marathas to retire beyond the Narmada on a promise 
of paying 22 lakhs as chauth of Malwa ( March 23, 1735 ). 
Pilaji Gaekwad received a bribe of five lakhs from the Wazir 
to vacate Malwa. 

During the North Indian pilgrimage of Peshwa Baji 
Rao’s mother, 1735, the Rajput Rajas treated her with, 
highest respect. Jai Singh II distrusted the Mughals and 
evinced friendship with the Peshwa. He invited him. 
( August, 1735 ) to come, promising him to pay Rs. 5,000/- 
daily besides chauth of Malwa and the rent of Pilaji Jadav’s. 
jagir, a total of 20 lakhs in cash and arrange his interview 
with the Emperor. 

In October 1735 Peshwa Baji Rao planned to march to- 
the north. All Rajputana became alarmed. But he wanted 
to impose chauth peacefully on the Rajput Rajas. 

So long Maratha penetration had not resulted in any 
territorial aggression. The Maharana of Mewar, Jagat 
Singh II, gave the Peshwa Baji Rao a fitting reception. But 
this did not save iClewar from being ‘the first victim or 
Maratha aggression.* By a treaty ( 1736 ), efiective for ten^ 
years, he agreed to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 1,60,000- 
In lieu of it Banhada pargana was ceded and it was divided 
equally between Holkar, Sindhia and Pawar. When the^ 
Maharana invited him to his palace, the Peshwa suspected 
foul play and was pacified only on payment of a fine of 
seven lakhs. Most probably it was during the reign of the 
next Rana, Pratap Singh II ( 1751-54 ), who had to make 
heavy contributions to the Marathas that *the first limb 
( was) severed from Mewar*, when its important fief 
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Rampura was assigned to Holkar by Madho Singh of Amber' 
i who had got it as an appanage from the Rana ). Repeated" 
Maratha depradations so impoverished Me war that Rana 
Raj Singh II ( 1754-61 ) had to seek monetary help from the. 
Brahman tribute-collector for marrying the^Rathor princess. 

In Jaipur Baji Rao declined to equate Jai Singh II, 
a mere imperial mansabdar, with the Maharana ( equal with ■ 
Shahu in status ). The Peshwa also took no steps for the - 
restoration of Bundi to Budh Singh, though this had been ■ 
promised to Shahu. Jai Singh advised the Peshwa not to 
attack Delhi then but to come next year, with an assurance 
to secure for Shahu the imperial grant of chauth and cession 
of Malwa. Peace negotiations with the Peshwa conducted 
by Jai Singh II failed. The Peshwa invaded Northern India 
( 1737 ). After his death Malwa was ceded to his son, Balaji- 
Rao. in 1741, 


Period from 1741 to 67 

Notwithstanding Maratha penetration into Rajputanat 
since 1734, there was, on the whole, Maratha-Rajput 
friendship down to 1740. The relations between Shahu and 
Jai Singh II were cordial. Baji Rao was also tactful. But 
rancour replaced friendship in the time of Peshwa Balaji. 
Rao. The political vacuum created by the virtual 
disappearance of the imperial authority from Rajputana 
after Nadir Shah's invasion came to be filled up by the 
Marathas who now became the master and the arbiter of 
the destinies of the country, interfering in cases of disputed^ 
succession, plundering the land, collecting tribute, exactions 
or ransom. After the deaths of influential rulers like Sawat 
Jai Singh in 1743, Abhay Singh in 1749 and Ishwari Singh im 
1750 their weak successors, without any strong protective 
suzerain, could not withstand the Maratha pressure. In? 
fact the dynastic quarrels in Bundi, Jaipur and Marwar not 
only led the neighbouring Rajput states to espouse the 
cause of the rival candidates, but the latter even invited the 
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Marathas to settle the issues and they came almost annually^ 
The disputes were at last settled one way or the other but 
the weakened country, ‘divided, impotent and impoverished* 
:lay at the mercy of the Deccanis. 

The various aspects of Maratha penetration into 
Rajputana during 1741-61 have been dealt with earlier in 
the chapter on the Marathas, and need not be repeated here, 
viz., (a) Bundi, (b) Jaipur, (c) Marwar, fd) the activities of 
Raghunath Rao and (e) of Holkar and Sindhia in 
^Rajputana. 


Post'Panipat Period 

The Panipat disaster emboldened the Rajputs U 
endeavour to remove Maratha influence from Rajputana. 
But Mewar, weakened by minority rule and civil war and 
- exhausted by heavy payments to the Marathas, was unable 
to avail of the opportunity. The succession dispute between 
Ari Singh and Ratan Singh led to the intervention of Holkar 
and Mahadji Sindhia. Rana Ari Singh agreed to pay 64 
'lakhs, but to collect this cash was as impossible as *to draw 
blood out of stone*. SO Mewar’s limbs were cut. Some of 
its districts came under the administrative control of 
Sindhia (e. g. Jawad, Jiran and Nimach ) and some under 
Holkar ( Morwan and Nimbahera ). Rana Hamir ( 1773-78 ) 
had to pay heavily t<^ the Marathas for help in restoring 
internal order. 

Madho Singh of Jaipur, strongly fortified in his capital, 
was 'now the strongest power in Rajputana*, with a martial 
population and villages with protective walls. He even 
sought to organize an anti-Maratha coalition with Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, Shah Alam If, Najib-ud-dauta and the 
Rajput rulers. But he was defeated at Mangrol by Malhar 
Rao Holkar ( November. 1761 ). His failure was due to *his 
of character, quarrels with his feudal barons and 
v-bhronic antagonism to Bijay Singh of Marwar, the only 
Rajput prince that counted for anything.* Madho Singh 
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r^ied in 1768. As his two immediate successors were minors, 
Jaipur became distracted and anarchical. Hence the efforts 
■to wipe out the Marathas from Rajputana failed and they 
continued to hold the country (except Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer) under their grip in the seventies of the 
-eighteenth century. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE JATS (TILL 1764 ) AND THE BUNDELAS* 


Section A 

THE JAT STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE - 

Churaman Jat ( C. 1695-1721 ) 

Badan Singh ( November, 1722-June, 1756 ) 

Suraj Mai ( June, 1756-December, 1764 ) 

Jawahir Singh ( 1764-July, 1768 ). 

In the tangled web of Indian history in the eighteenth’* 
century the Jats constituted one of the major threads. 
Indeed they were the most important racial element in the 
vast area from the Indus to Gwalior beyond the Chambal. 
Leaving aside the Muslim Jats in the Punjab west of the 
Ravi, the Sikh Jats in Central and Eastern Punjab and the 
Hindu Jats in northern and western areas of ( modern ) Uttar 
Pradesh and west of Agra ( Bharatpur ), played a most 
conspicuous role in the disintegration of the Mughal empire * 
and resistance to Ahmad Shah Durrani. Well known in> 
history, as patient and laborious peasants, infamous cattle- 
lifters, bold pirates and redoubtable fighters, the Jats were - 
a dynamic race. With their sturdy physique, manly habits- 
and experience of forays and burglaries, combined with a 
born love of independence, they had the making of the best 
infantry. But unlike the Marathas, they were unlettered and'* 
lacked intelligence and power of co-ordination (which, 
modern warfare demanded). The lack of homogeneity 
among the Hindu Jats sharply contrasted with the- 
brotherhood of the Sikh Jats. This largely explains the: 
failure of Suraj Mai and the success of Ranjit Singh. 

The Jat struggle for independence against Muslim rule* 
which began in Aurangzeb's reign as a pretest. against 
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«a:eligious intolerance and agrarian oppression, was not an 
^isolated phenomenon. It was. however, a stirring movement 
which transformed the peasant revenue-payer par excellence 
»^rst into a predatory highwaymen and then into a ruling 
power. For a time the. Jat raja became the most powerful 
potentate in Northern India. The first leaders were Gokla 
( 1669 ), Rajaram ( 1686-88 ) and Bhajja Singh ( 1688-95 ) 

• of Sansani, the founder of Bharatpur fort and Churaman* 
The Bharatpur Jats, geographically circumscribed between 
the Rajput states in the west, the Mughals of Delhi in the 
north, and the Marathas (in Malwa ) in the southeast 
> could expand only towards Agra and Mathura and east of 
the Jamuna. The establishment of the Jat kingdom 
•^of Bharatpur out of nothing was a political upheaval of the 
?.first magnitude. 


Churaman ( 7695-1727 ) 

The first maker of the Jat power in the eighteenth 
' Century was Churaman ( 1695-1721 ). He was a hard 
realist, combining the stubbornness of a Jat with the 
political sagacity and cunning of a Maratha. and possessing 
remarkable powers of organisation. By strengthening 
! Bharatpur fort and his army including horsemen, artillery 
and musketeers, he captured for a time even the Mughal 
-outpost of Sansani and gradually became the de facto ruler 
. and law-giver of the Jats in the area extending from Delhi 
to Chambal. In his relations with the Mughals he gave 
• evidence of his ability to utilise' opportunities. A new 
< chapter began in his life when Bahadur Shah rewarded him 
with a mansab for plundering Azam's army in 1707. He 
joined the Mughal faujdar Riza Bahadur in the expedition 
against Ajit JSingh Kachhawah, a zamindar in Mathura 
•'district, who was ultimately overthrown. He accompanied 
the Emperor in his Sikh expedition in 1710 and remained 
faithful to him. Jahandar, for whom he had no respect, 
xcourted him against Farrukhsiyar. But he plundered the 
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armies of both impartially (1713 ). He felt the pulse or 
the court, stricken with faction, during the reign of ' 
Farrukhsiyar. Chhabela Ram, governor of Agra, found him 
too strong, while Samsam'ud-daula ( Khan-i-Dauran ) sought 
to conciliate him. Farrukhsiyar placed the royal highway 
( Shah~rah ) from Delhi to Dholpur ferry (the crossing of 
the Chambal ) under his charge with authority to levy 
tolls on the passing traffic. This change from rahzan 
( highway robber ) to rahdar ( highway protector ) enabled 
him to legalise his highway brigandage. Even jagirdars 
were alienated by his harsh and arbitrary collections. The 
administrative disorder during the rule of the Sayyids 
enabled the Jats to pursue their robbery more vigorously 
than before. 

The rapid growth of the power of Churaman, an ally of 
Ajit Singh Rathor, alarmed Jaipur. But Sawai Jai Singh 
could not do much in his siege of Thun, stocked with 
provisions for 20 years ( Nov. 1716 to April, 1718 The 
Jats intercepted trade and transport between Delhi and Agra 
and indulged in general plunder. Securing imperial pardon 
through Wazir Abdullah, Churaman attached himself to 
the Sayyids. especially Husain Ali. Though he joined 
Muhammad Shah, Churaman plundered imperial baggage 
in the battle against Abdullah. Virtually independent he 
was shrewd enough not to use the title of Raja. He allied 
with Ajit Singh Rathq^ against Jai Singh and assisted the 
Bundelas to keep the Mughals busy. Saadat Khan, governor 
of Agra, was deputed against him, but was checked by the 
Jats. He won over and protected Badan Singh who had 
been imprisoned by his paternal uncle, Churaman, but 
Saadat Khan failed in the campaign against the latter*s son 
Muhkam. Churaman committed suicide as a result of a 
quarrel between his two sons ( 1721 ). 

During Sawai Jai Singh’s second Jat campaign 
(September-November, 1722) Badan Singh helped him 
against Churaman’s son and successor, Muhkam. Jai 
Singh’s capture of Thun ( 1722 ) destroyed the; wo^ ’ of*" 
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liajaram and Cfhuraman. Badan Singb, now ruler of the 
Jats as a feudatory of Jaipur, had practically to write on. 
a clean state. 

Badan Singh ( Nov. 7722 to June, 1756 ) 

Unlike his predatory, rude uncle, Badan Singh was- 
modest, quiet and politic. In his supreme task of effecting 
the reconstruction of the Jat state, he bad to face serious 
difficulties, internal and external. The people, consisting 
of isolated, independence>loving groups of related peasant 
families, lacked tribal cohesion. The spirit of union by 
submission to a common superior was absent, though equal 
partnership for loot might occasionally lead to fleeting 
co-operation. Badan Singh was not even the undisputed head 
in his own family (Sansani) group. His resources were poor, 
without a superior force, status or hoarded wealth. The 
transformation of robber-chiefs* sphere of influence into an 
orderly dominion with an organised government was, indeed,, 
a difficult task. But Badan succeeded by means of patient 
and clever diplomacy. ( i ) His wise dependence on Jai 
Singh not only disarmed the latter’s suspicion but even won 
his sympathetic support and protection. From him Badan 
Singh got the title of Braja~raj ( or lord of or land 

round Mathura, hallowed by the memory of Krishna). 
This raised his position at home and abroad. But he did not 
style himself Raja but remained only Thakur ( or noble ) 
and a vassal of Jaipur. , 

( ii ) Slowly but steadily he established his mastery over 
the lands and goods of the chief Jats and became a zamindar. 
His matrimonial alliances with local Jat families (of Kamar 
and Sahar ') made him the virtual master of Mathura 
district. Then he became ‘a petty Rajah, strong enough to 
be obeyed at home and ifeared abroad*. Badan Singh’s Jats 
grew to be 'more powerful, more numerous, more hardy and 
more sustained* than those of Churaman. Uniting with the 
rebels of Mewat and acquiring territories in Biana, he 
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-enlisted infantry and cavalry, built forts, cities and palaces 
with his booty and possibly hoarded wealth. A section of 
his cavalry was used in robbery in the plains, the Shah-rah 
to Delhi and the environs of Agra, while another was 
engaged in extension of territory, which again swelled 
bis army. 

During the decline of the empire and party dissensions 
.at Delhi the power of the Jats grew. Villages were fortified 
and equipped for long defence. To replace older forts 
.like Thun, Sansani and Soghor, destroyed by the Mughals, 
Badan Singh built four new ones. Dig, Kumbher, Bharatpur 
and Wair. Complaints against such activities were silenced 
-by bribes to Wazir Qamaruddin. Authorised by Jai Singh, 
governor of Agra, to patrol the royal roads to Agra, Delhi, 
-Jaipur and other places and realise transit duties, and 
-assisted by the former's deputy, Badan Singh and bis 
bands carried on their plunder systematically, demolishing 
buildings and mosques and collecting materials therefrom, 
for his own buildings. Nadir Shah’s invasion was followed, 

. as in the case of the Sikhs, by a sudden and remarkable 
extension of the authority of the Jats—over the environs of 
Delhi, Agra and the district of Mathura, as well as by 
completion of his older forts and constructing new ones in 
his recent annexations. Equipped with artillery. Uhe lighter 
ones being plundered or purchased and the bigger 
pieces cast by the Jats, these forts were then considered to 
be impregnable ( e. g, Kumbher ). People supported him 
as he not only plundered but also gave the benefits of rule. 
Though a plebeian rebel to the Mughals, Badan Singh posed 
as the protector of the Hindus againt Muslim misrule. 
Thus did he seek to establish his sovereign rule. He main- 
.tained a grand court, with leanings towards Islamic Iculture, 
the infiuence of which was seen in the education and 
upbringing of his son Pratap Singh. Badan Singh's 
aesthetic taste was reflected in his love of architecture 
at places like Dig, Wair, Kamar, Sahar and Brindabaa 
and Badanpura outside Jaipur. His harem was large 
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^arge with 150 inmates. So was his progeny, recognised 
ionly through their mothers* names. Thus did the robber 
•chief grow to be a peasant king. During the latter half of 
his reign it was his adopted son, Suraj Mai, who guided 
the destinies of the State. Badan Singh died at Dig on 
'7 June, 1756. 

Suraj Mai, the adopted son of Badan Singh, was *the 
-ablest statesman and warrior’ among the Jat leaders. 
Though not learned, he was the *Plato of the Jats* 
( according to Imad us Saadat ). Qanungo calls him the 
Jat Ulysses. Indeed he was intelligent with political sagacity, 
moderation and vision. In wisdom, administrative ability 
and military skill, he was unequalled except by Asaf 
Jah Nizam ul mulk. Notwithstanding several fine qualities 
like courage, perseverance and indomitable will, Suraj Mai 
was utterly conscienceless in the pursuit of his interests in 
war and diplomacy, which baffled the Mughals and the 
'Marathas alike. 

As virtual ruler during his adoptive father's reign he 
had already made his mark. As early as 1732 he captured 
the mud-fort of Bharatpur from another Jat and turned 
■it into an impregnable stronghold. As the Bharatpur state 
expanded steadily under the shadow of Amber-Jaipur 
.at the cost of its northern and western neighbours 
in Mewat, the fame of Suraj MaFs leadership and 
•of his tough soldiers also spread. Even high personages 
like the Emperor, wazirs and nobles courted his assistance. 
The Jats fought creditably in the inglorious Rohilla 
•campaign on behalf of the Emperor ( May, 1745 ); fought 
victoriously on behalf of Path Ali Khan against Asad Khan 
Khanazad near Chandaus ; defeated the Marathas on 
behalf of his superior patron. Raja Ishwari Singh of 
.Jaipur, at the unequal battle of Bagru ( August. 1748 ) and 
also the imperial Bakhshi Salabat Jang ( January, 1750). 
.Master of Mathura, he coveted the environs of Delhi. So 
he helped the Jats of Ballabhgarh against the faujdar 
4>f Faridabad and Nawab Wazir Safdar Jang ( 1749 ). 
;SECI-25 
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Subsequently Wazir Safdar Jang engaged them in his- 
campaign against the Bangashes and the Rohillas at Ram* 
Chatauni ( September, 1750 ) and in the invasion of 
Rohilkhand ( 1751-52 ), In return the Wazir secuted 
imperial grant of the titles of Raja and Mahendra on 
Badan Singh. Suraj Mai became Kumar Bahadur and was^ 
appointed faujdar of Mathura. So he became the 
governor of the two riparian areas of the Jamuna, paying, 
tribute. This was, according to Father Wendel, ‘the first 
step in the ascendancy of the Jats*, for they now ranked 
among the rajas with imperial sanction and were invested 
with imperial authority. With the support of the imperial 
Wazir Suraj Mai drove Bahadur Singh Bar-Gujar, a faujdar 
in Aligarh and occupied Ghasira fort ( south of Delhi }. 

During the civil war ( 1752 ) Suraj Mai helped the rebel 
Wazir Safdar Jang against Ghaziuddin, distrusted by hia 
uncle Intizam ud daula, and made the Emperor restore the- 
Wazir’s viceroyalties of Oudh and Allahabad. Ghaziuddin 
invited the Marathas against Suraj Mai and Safdar. In 
October, 1753 Raghunath Rao, desiring to plunder the Jat 
principality, demanded a ransom of one kror of rupees. 
Suraj Mai offered forty lakhs. Four months of joint siege of 
the giant Jat fort of Kumbher (January-May, 1754) by 
the Marathas and Ghaziuddin failed to reduce it. Suraj 
MaTs courageous queen Rani Kishori approached Jayappa 
Sindhia against Holkar. Suraj Mai intrigued with the 
Emperor and Wazir Intizam against the possible 
dictatorship of Gl^^ziuddin, backed by the Marathas. 
During the chaos caused by change of emperors, the Jats 
plundered the area round Delhi* In the second half of 1754 
Raghunath Rao and Suraj Mai came to an understanding ; 
Suraj Mai was not to oppose the Marathas; he was given 
a free hand in Agra province, then under the Marathas. 
Thus the Jats renewed their expansion south of Delhi, 
recovering Ballabhgarh and Ghasira, and capturing even 
the Mughal fort of Alwar ( c. March* 1756 ). But Suraj Mai 
could not protect his acquisitions in the Ganga-Jamuna. 
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Ooab in the campaign of Najib-ud-daula» ordered by 
Ghaziuddin. Finally it was settled ( July, 1755 ) that Suraj 
Mai would retain his Aligarh lands on a quit rent of 26 
lakhs of rupees but vacate the fort and district of Sikanda- 
rabad. A sum of 18 lakhs would be paid to him as 
compensation for jagirs assigned to him in the previous 
reign but not redeemed: the balance of 8 lakhs was to be 
paid to the imperial treasury in instalments. 

On the death of Badan Singh Suraj Mai had to face the 
rebellion of his ambitious and impetuous son, Jawahir Singh, 
who ‘played the Mughal umara’ in luxury and profusion, 
A settlement was made in November, 1756 by which the 
latter was more liberally provided than before. It was 
a tussle between a peasant’s son and a Rajah’s son. 

Raja Suraj Mai ( 1756-64 ) 

The first few years of the reign of Suraj Mai ( 1757-61 ) 
were most critical, coinciding with the Afghan and Maratha 
invasions. Reputed as exceedingly rich and contiguous 
to the danger zone, his kingdom was a sure and easy victim 
of the rapacious Afghan, who gave two alternatives: pay 
ransom or be attacked. The Marathas sought to pressurize 
him into combining with them in dismembering the Mughal 
Empire, which would have the effect of rousing all Muslim 
and Rajput states in Northern India and bringing the irate 
Afghan back. The situation was further complicated by the 
shifting court politics of Delhi. Suraj Mai’s political 
sagacity, tactful and patient diplomacy and the ability of 
his minister, Rupram Kothari, enabled him to pass through 
the crisis unscathed in territory, wealth and military strength 
so that, at the departure of Ahmad Shah in 1761, Suraj Mai 
became ‘the strongest potentate in India’ ( Sarkar ). 

During November, 1756—April, 1757 Ghaziuddin made 
peace with Suraj Mai as a counterweight against Najib-ud- 
daula. Ahmad Shah’s forces besieged Jawahir Singh at 
Ballabhgarh, and plundered the Jat country, Mathura, 
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Briodaban and Agra, though Gokul was saved by the Naga 
Sannyasis. Suraj Mai saved his tribesmen by keeping them 
inside the forts. With Dig and Bharatpur intact, his military 
strength remained unimpaired. He played a waiting game 
through parleys and bribes to the Afghan collectors of 
tribute,—till the approach of summer or of the Marathas. 
Ghaziuddin, deprived of wazirship by Ahmad Shah, invited 
the Marathas ( Raghunath's second invasion ) who restored 
the wazir. Ahmad Shah’s plenipotentiary, Najib, fled and 
got the protection of Holkar. 

Suraj Mai made an informal defensive alliance with 
the Marathas against the Afghans ( and Najib ). The main 
objectives of his wise diplomacy were as follows : 

( i ) to oust Najib and crush the Rohillas. 

(ii ) to instal (the Persian ) Shuja-ud-daula, a here¬ 
ditary ruler without any loyalty to the Afghans, as Wazir 
in place of Ghaziuddin, then in isolation. 

But the Marathas did not accept his ideas. Though 
Raghunath Rao and Sindhia were opposed to Najib, 
Holkar sought to protect the latter, crush Shuja-ud-daula 
and conquer Oudh, so as to bring India from Attock to 
Rameshwar under the Peshwa, The unstatesmanlike 
Maratha policy led to the crash in 1761. 

During Abdali’s fifth invasion ( 1759-61 ) fugitives, 
both Hindu and Muslim, found a ready asylum in Jat 
territory. Suraj Mai nobly offered shelter to Wazir 
Ghaziuddin (and his harem ) who had been his most 
determined enemy ft Kumbher, The miserable plight of 
the Marathas was a joyous event for all including Hindus 
in Hindustan but not to Suraj Mai. He regarded them to 
be the surest bulwark against foreign invasion and a solid 
buttress to resuscitate a confederated Mughal Empire, 
holding the balance evenly between the Hindus and 
Muslims, with Shuja-ud-daula as a constitutional Wazir 
< Qanungo). The Jats kept up a guerrilla fight I against 
Abdali before the siege of Dig ( Feb., 1760 ). Holkar now 
made friends with Suraj Mai but could not persuade the 
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latter to jointly fight Abdali without reinforcements from 
the Peshwa. After defeating Holkar Abdali tried to form 
a coalition of all powers, Hindu and Muslim, against the 
Marathas. He sent Hafiz Rahmat Khan to detach SuraJ 
Mai and Ghaziuddin from the Marathas. ^Suraj Mai not 
only fought Abdali with arms but also with diplomacy 
and intrigue, hafiiing Abdali's diplomacy by counter- 
intriguing with Shuja-ud-daula. Ghaziuddin soon deserted 
Abdali and joined the Marathas. 

Suraj Mai soon came to be disillusioned by the 
Marathas. At first his relations with them were cordial. 
Gradually differences arose over policy and methods. 
His suggestion of adopting guerrilla tactics, supported by 
other Maratha leaders, was not acceptable to the Bhau. 
Suraj Mai again strongly protested against Maratha 
vandalism in Delhi palace and dissuaded the Bhau from 
going to Kunjpura. Forestalling Bhau’s treachery against 
the Jats Suraj Mai escaped from the Maratha camp. 
Notwithstanding his differences with the Marathas, Suraj 
Mai entertained the Maratha refugees from Panipat on 
humanitarian grounds. 

Failing to become the regent of Delhi with Ghaziuddin 
as his stooge ( May, 1761 ) Suraj Mai sought to extend 
his dominions after the departure of the Afghans and the 
Marathas. As Delhi had become devastated, Agra had 
become the richest city in the empire, the best trade 
emporium in Northern India, an asylum of rich fugitives, 
and containing the imperial stores .and wealth for ages. 
By capturing it he got 50 lakhs of rupees, besides artillery, 
munitions and other goods. In the Doab he now occupied 
several Maratha jagirs and recovered his earlier 
possessions. Not only did he subdue anew some Rajput 
and other zanundrs in Agra and Aligarh districts, but even 
some Jat zaminars as well. He sought to set up a small 
principality for his son with Mewat, Jhajhar and some 
other Baluch areas near Rewari. An understanding with 
Najib ( October, 1761 ) resulted in the confirmation of the 
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Jat gains (in Jhajhar etc .), ^subject to payment of tribute 
to the Emperor. Abdali’s presence in the Punjab in 1762 
set a bound to Suraj Mai’s activity. In 1763 his attempt 
to establish law and order in Mewat led to a rupture with 
Najib, the protector oif the Baluchi Musavi Khan, the 
local highway robbers. As Musavi refused to drive out 
one notorious Meo named Sanulba, Suraj Mai captured 
his headquarters Farrukhnagar ( December, 1763 ), with 
the help of his son, Jawahir. Spurning at Najib’s repeated 
requests, Suraj Mai faced him in battle but was killed 
( December 25 ). 

Suraj Mai enjoyed ruling power for more than twenty 
years in his father's reign as well as his own. 

Bounded by Delhi subah in the north, Agra subah 
( in the territory of Jaipur ) in the west, the Chambal in 
the south and the Ganges in the east, the Jat kingdom of 
Bharatpur (100 kos by 70 kos) included the districts 
of Agra, Dholpur, Mainpuri, Hathras, Aligarh, Etah, 
Meerut, Rohtak, Farrukhnagar, Mewat, Rewari, Gurgaon 
and Mathura. It was well cultivated and generally 
peaceful, yielding a revenue of 175 lakhs of rupees a year. 
His army consisted of 5000 horses, 60 elephants, 15,000 
cavalry, 25,000 infantry (besides others in forts }, more 
than 300 cannon pieces and proportionate munition. His 
dream of having Europeans to train his infantry was 
unfulfilled and he h^d no foreign soldier in his pay. 
His sole defect was his greed, which led him to keep 
robbers in his pay in order to share their booty and to be 
miserly, leaving even his family and army languishing 
in poverty. Loved by his own people, respected by his 
neighbours and feared by foreigners, this ‘wise, politic, 
valiant and grand* ruler was ‘the eye and shining taper 
of the Jat tribe,—the most redoubtable prince in Hindustan 
for the last 15 years’—( Fr. Wendel). 



Section B 
THE BUNDELAS 

Chhatrasal and the Marathas 

Chatrasal Bundela ( son of Champat Rai ) had already 
become *the greatest, most persistent and most successful 
•enemy of the empire* in Central India and Malwa during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. The range of his victories so 
widened on account of Aurangzeb's preoccupations in the 
Deccan that local imperial officers found him ‘irrepressible’. 
He was appointed a mansabdar of 4000 in the Deccan, at 
the intercession of Firuz Jang ( 1705). Though he came 
back home to fight for independence on Aurangzeb's 
death, he remained a loyal feudatory under Bahadur* Shah, 
Joining the campaign against the Sikhs in 1710. He was 
.ordered to join Prince A'zzuddin in the campaign against 
Farrukhsiyar. He served Sawai Jai Singh against the 
Marathas in Malwa and was summoned to court by the 
Emperor ( September, 1715 ). As the Bundelas were 
•engaged in occupying royal domains on the other side of 
the Jamuna, and also jagirs of the Mughal mansabdars in 
Bundelkhand, Muhammad Khan Bangash, the Afghan 
governor of Allahabad ( 1722-29 ) had to attack them 
incessantly during 1726-28 and was largely successful at 
ifirst. The ambition to expand at the dost of others, coupled 
with the fear of Muhammad Khan, led the Bundelas to a 
Maratha alliance. The Mughal suspicions of the Bundelas 
.for their sympathies with the Marathas were thus well 
founded. The latter also found in Bundelkhand a 
convenient jumping-off ground to the Ganga-Jamuna 
Doab, forming a part of the dominions of Saadat Khan of 
Oudh. From the Doab they could fan out either towards 
4he east in Bihar and Bengal or the west to advance to 
Delhi. In fact Chhatrasal sought the help of the Marathas 
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against Muhammad Khan. The Peshwa’s army invadeciP 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand early in 1729. Muhammad 
Khan had to take shelter in Jaitpur ( May ), where he was> 
besieged for three months. In August 1729 he was relieved 
by his son Qaim Khan. The crestfallen governor had tO' 
promise not to come again to Bundelkhand and harass- 
Chhatrasal. Out of gratitude to the Peshwa he agreed to* 
pay Rs. 65,000/- as chauth ( annual tribute ) and the Peshwa 
would protect and support his two sons Hirde Shah and 
Jagat Raj. After his death in 1731, it was converted to a 
Jagir ( e. g. Kalpi, Hata, Saugar, Jhansi, Sironj, Kunch,. 
Gharkota and Hirde-nagar ) and entrusted to Govind Pant 
Kher ( Bundele ). In 1733 the older defensive agreement 
was supplemented by an offensive one, by wnich the 
Bundelas agreed to give armed assistance to the Peshwa 
in his foreign campaigns or in his advance to Delhi.. 
Hirde Shah sought to extend towards Orchha state and 
Peshwa Baji Rao agreed to share it equally. Jai Singh 
Sawai’s suggestion of making the Peshwa deputy governor 
of Malwa ( 1736 ) was rejected by the Emperor^ But 
Bundelkhand virtually became a Maratha province together 
with Malwa. Thus the Bundelas followed a pro-Maratha 
attitude which was in sharp contrast with that of the: 
Kachhwahs and the Rathors. 



PART THREE 


Rise of Independent States 


CHAPTER 9 

PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 

One important feature of the history of India in the* 
eighteenth century was the rise of independent states on the 
ruins of the Mughal Empire. The extra-Indian Central 
or West Asiatic, Iranian and Afghan immigrants into India 
could not be duly controlled or properly utilised when the 
age of the Great Mughals was over. When the Emperors 
became puppets and lost their hold even in the capital, the 
centrifugal forces began inevitably to operate within the 
Empire. Freed from central control ambitious adventurers 
and governors of some provinces founded independent and 
hereditary states, thinly veiled under a legal wig of 
allegiance to the shadowy Emperor, and thereby contributed 
to the disruption of the state. The best examples of this 
development were found in Bengal, the Deccan, the Punjab 
and Oudh. The 'founder-viceroys* in these areas were 
exceptionally able and ruled for fairly long periods (as 
distinct from short-term viceroys 9 f olden times ) and did< 
much good to their subjects, giving peace and order and 
encouraging economic development. Apart from these, 
we have also to take into account the Afghan settlements 
in the Gangetic Doab, the rise of Rohilkhand and^ 
Farrukhabad. 
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Section A 

BENGAL 1710 to 1740 

Murshid Quli Khan diwan^ 1710 ; Subahdar, 1717>27 
Shuja-ud-din 1727-39 
Sarfaraz Khan 1739-40 

The rise of the independent Nawabs of Bengal in the 
•first half of the eighteenth century was a natural 
'Concomitant of the effete Mughal Empire of Delhi. 
Bengal had become a province of the empire in 1576 but 
effective Mughal rule was established over it only by 1613. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century the provincial 
’.government became weak. Prince Muhammad Azimuddin 
C Azimusshan), governor from 1697-1712, had differences 
with his diwan, Murshid Quli Khan ( surnamed Jafar Khan 
Nasiri* Nasir Jang, Mutaman ul Mulk ). Leaving aside 
ihis earlier appointments in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Murshid Quli virtually ruled Bengal continuously either 
.SLS diwan or as deputy subahdar. { 1110-17 ) ot as subahdar 
( 1717-27 ) for long seventeen years. He refused to send 
4he Bengal treasure to Farrukhsiyar when he was still a 
.competitor for the throne but loyally sent it when the 
latter became victorious ( 1713 )• It was Murshid Quli who 
founded the Nawabi or the rule of independent Nawabs 
which virtually lasted #till the Diwani grant of 1765, eight 
years after the battle of Plassey ( 1757 ). The period from 
.1717 to 1757 constituted the last chapter of medieval Bengal. 
In form the Governors of Bengal still owed their posts to 
imperial sanction and continued to send revenue to Delhi. 
But in effect Bengal was left free to pursue her own destiny, 
unhampered by any imperial interference. Two of the five 
Nawabs down to 1757, Murshid Quli, a Persianised Brahman 
convert, and Alivardi Khan, a Turko-Arab adventurer, were 
exceptionally able and left their impress on Bengal. Under 
-Murshid Quli*s strong, sound and just rule Bengal enjoyed 
.a loiig period of prosperity which contrasted sharply lytth 
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>the general confusion:*and unrest elsewhere in India. He 
xeorganised the revenue system of Bengal, which supplied 
the basis to the British land revenue organisation. He 
suppressed small rebellions like those of Sitaram Ray of 
Bhushna and founded an independent provincial dynasty. 
He was followed by his son-in-law Shuja-ud-din Muhammad 
^han ( 1727-39 ). Bihar was included in Bengal in 1733. 
Shuja was succeeded by his son Sarfaraz Khan ( March, 
1739-April, 1740 ), who was defeated and killed by Alivardi 
Khan, deputy governor of Bihar. The degradation and 
corruption of the Mughal court stand fully illustrated by 
^the imperial sanad confirming the governorship of Bengal 
^on Alivardi. His history will be dealt with in Volume Two. 


Section B 

THE HYDERABAD STATE ( 1724-62 ; 

T. Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah 1724-48 

2. Nasir Jang Nizam ud Daula, 2nd son of (1) 1748-50 

3. Muzaffar Jang, daughter's son of (1) 1750-51 

4. Salabat Jang, 3rd son of (1) 1751-62 

5. Nizam Ali, 4th son of (1) 1762-1802. 

1 . Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah 

Qamaruddin Chin Qilich Khan, *Khan-i-Dauran, better 
vjcnown as Nizam ul mulk, Asaf Jah. the founder of the 
virtually independent state of Hyderabad, was one of the 
principal makers of Indian history during the first half of 
the eighteenth century. As general, administrator and 
statesman he dominated this subcontinent from Delhi to 
.the Karnatak and became *the most outstanding 
personality* in the Mughal empire for nearly quarter of a 
•^century. His grandfather, Khwajah Abid, hailing from 
Lfiokhara in Turan or Central Asia came to India in the time 
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of Shabjahan. His father, Mir Shihabuddin, Firuz Jangr 
Ghaziuddin, had distinguished himself in Aurangzeb’s cam¬ 
paigns in Rajputana and Bijapur. Chin Qilich himself was • 
born in 1671 and brought up in the traditions of Aurangzeb*- 
For his very important role in the siege of Wakinkhera, he 
was made a hrst class mansabdar of 5000 in 1705. The uns- - 
table conditions in the empire after the death of Aurangzeb- 
led him to adopt a policy of opportunism so as to safeguard 
his own interests. Though promoted by Azam as governor 
of IChandesh, Chin Qilich deserted him. Appointed 
governor of Oudh, as a commander of 6000 and entitled. 
Khan-i-Dauran by Bahadur Shah, he resigned. Though , 
raised to the rank of 7000 he resigned again. As he was 
won over by Azim us shan, he became the target of the 
enmity of Zulfiqar, supporter of Jahandar, but was saved 
from destruction by the intervention of Abdus Samad Khan. 
Jahandar Shah appointed him governor of Malwa and a 
commander of 5000. During the rebellion of Farrukhsiyar 
he was courted by Zulfiqar, promoted to the rank of 7000 
and included in the army of Azzuddin, but he remained 
neutral. After his accession Farrukhsiyar, at the instance 
of the Sayyid brothers, conferred the title of Nizam ul mulk 
(^Regulator of the Realm’) on Chin Qilich Khan and' 
appointed him viceroy of the Deccan ( 1713-14). By 
sending his diwan Haidar Quli away, the Nizam came to • 
acquire supreme contjpl of both executive and revenue 
ajffairs of the province. He joined the Emperor against the 
Sayyids when he was replaced by Husain Ali as viceroy of 
the Deccan and appointed faujdar of Moradabad. Abdullah, 
who held him in high respect as an elder brother, sought ta 
conciliate him with an offer of the governorship of Bihar- ■ 
But at Husain All’s insistence, the Nizam was appointed 
governor of Malwa. The latter accepted the appointment 
only as a long term measure. But mutual suspicion and ill. 
will, reflected in his request to Jai Singh II for joint action 
against the Sayyids continued. 

After the revolt of the Nazam and the fall of the SayyicSi 
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brothers the Nizam was appointed governor of the Deccan 
for the second time ( 1720-22 ). However, on his 

• appointment as Wazir of the empire, he migrated to Delhi 
in February 1722, leaving his agents in the Deccan. But he 
left the court in disgust at the intrigues of the Emperor’s 
favourites early in 1724 and returned to the Deccan. The 
defeat and death of Mubariz Khan at** the battle of 
Shakarkhera (Shakarkhelda ) gave him control over the 
Deccan. The Emperor * pardoned’ him, and, accepting the 
fait accompli, confirmed him as viceroy of the Deccan, 
and even conferred the title of Asaf Jah on him ( June, 
1725 ). Nizam ul Mulk made Hyderabad his home and 
established his dynasty. His territories extended from the 
river Tapti in the north to the borders of Mysore and the 
Karnatak up to Trichinopoly. 

2 . His Administration & Policy 

With the foundation of the state of Hyderabad 
Mughal Deccan now entered a new phase. Aurangzeb’s 
> conquest of Bijapur and Golkonda had extended its 
frontiers as far as Trichinopoly in the south. It was 
a splendid heritage for the Nizam. But there were 
six divisions (Khandesh, Berar. Aurangabad, Bidar, 
Bijapur and Hyderabad ) with six separate governors with 
limited tenures, leading to discord and civil strife among 

• competitors for the viccroyalty. Now there was one strong 
and masterful ruler over the entire area, virtually 
independent of .the distant Emperor and setting up 
a benificient administration. The* corrupt land revenue 
system was reformed. The *amils were ordered to improve 
the condition of the peasantry and extend the area under 
tillage. The assessment was made more moderate than 
before. Illegal cesses were strictly prohibited and officers 
guilty of extortion were punished. Taxation was thus 
'reduced. Nizam ul mulk changed the character of the 
: government by vcmphasizing its ministrant functions. The 
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war<-devastated land came to enjoy peace and internal- 
sdcurity, favourable alike to the cultivator and the 
merchant. The state grew in wealth through prudence and 
strict economy. Nizam ul Mulk claimed that his resources,. 
if well managed, would last for seven generations. Under 
the Asaf Jahi dynasty Hyderabad came to rank as 'the- 
foremost Muhammadan state in India*. 

Nizam ul mulk's political career and more especially his ■ 
relations with the Marathas (Chapter V) illustrate his 
realism in politics, opportunism and shrewd diplomacy,, 
calculated to weaken the Maiathas. During Nadir Shah’s 
invasion (Chapter III) he was motivated at first by a 
desire to save himself but his later service as mediator was 
set at naught by the rivalry of Saadat Khan. Nizam ul 
Mulk’s whole career, full of wars, illustrate his ability as 
a supreme strategist and tactician, and shows him to be 
a born leader of men, ‘the foremost general of his time in 
India’. He possessed admirable judgment, sound 
commonsense and remarkable foresight. He also displayed 
statesmanlike wisdom and moderation on several occasions,. 
—winning over the surviving adherents of Mubariz Khan,, 
forgiving his rebel son, Nasir Jang, and declining Nadir’s 
offer of the imperial crown of Delhi on grounds of loyalty 
to the Emperor. Nadir appreciated this but surprisingly 
he warned Muhammad Shah of the dangerous potentiality 
of the Nizam. Though an orthodox and devout Muslim’ 
he was not a fanatic. He was tolerant towards other 
religions and appoin^d Hindus to high posts. Puran Chand 
was his diwan, Munshi Mansa Ram was his Peshkar 
i Sadarat ( Chief Secretary ). Besides his native Turki 
language he knew Persian, writing poems under the 
pen-name of ‘Shakir’ and loved company of the learned. 

His relations with the English and the French on the* 
East Coast were amicable. If they courted him for their 
commerce, he sought to forestall their alliance with the 
Marathas. But he had sagacity enough to realise the 
dangers of taking sides and being embroiled in their politicall 
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rivarly. Unfortunately his successors lacked this wisdom* 
with the result that Hyderabad and the Karnatak becani^ 
the scene of hectic Anglo-French struggle after 1748. 

Before his death (21 May, 1748 ) Nizam ul Mulk dictated 
a 17-clause testament which throws light on his ideas of 
government and which Nasir Jang was asked to follow. 
Some clauses were as follows: ( i ) to ‘seek peace and 
agreement^ with the Marathas ; (ii) to abstain from death 
penalty unless backed by the qazi, ( iii ) to shun sloth and 
lead an active life in tours and campaigns ; (iv) to regulate 
all affairs of the state, attending to general principles as well 
as details of administration ; ( v ) to act as ‘the trustee of the 
rights of individuals' and not to 'usurp the inheritance* of 
any person; ( vi ) to employ the descendants of older rulers 
according to their merit; ( vii ) to be loyal to the Emperor,, 
for ‘the state of the Deccan is in a condition of subservience*; 

( viii) to seek to settle disputes peacefully and not provoke 
war through aggression; ( ix ) to be on guard against the 
people of Burhanpur, Bijapur, Gujrat and the frontier 
province; ( x ) to practise utmost economy; < xi ) to clear 
the dues of the soldiers at once, by keeping the treasury 
always near; ( xii) to keep the Brahmins in the Deccan,. 
though able, in prison ( Pandit Khanah ) for their rebellious 
attitude; (xiii) to treat the younger brothers well—‘maintain,, 
educate and train them' like sons. 

I 

3. The Period from 1748-62 

But all this wise counsel was fruitless. The situation in 
Hyderabad completely changed after Nizam ul Mulk*a 
death in 1748. It was comparable to that in Delhi after* 
Aurangzeb's death in 1707. Nizam ul Mulk*s successors 
( like Aurangzeb's ) were inferior to him both in character 
and ability, military and civil. They could not choose able 
officers. Ministers were frequently changed. Finances- 
were mismanaged. The position worsened owing to the 
growing practice of mortgaging revenues and the admini- 
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-stration to creditors. The consequential decline in revenues 
affected military efficiency. On account of arrears of pay 
soldiers became mutinous. The introduction of western 
system of warfare demanded regular and punctual payment. 
The state became dependent on foreign mercenaries as the 
local Hyderabad! troops, became ineffective. The debacle 
^f Udgir ( 1760 ) was a natural result of this weakness, as 
explained before ( Chapter V ). However, the accession of 
Nizam Ali as Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah ( 1762 ) ushered in a 
.llong period of stability in the state. 


Section C 

THE PUNJAB ( 1713-68 ) 

.Abdus Samad Khan 1713-1726 

Zakariya Khan 1726-1745 

Civil War 

Muin ul Mulk ( Mir Mannu ) 1748-53 

Afghan Rule 1750-1768 

Sikhs recover the Punjab. 

Geography as well as demography contributed to 
make the Punjab an area of very great strategic importance 
throughout the course of Indian history. It served as a 
breakwater of foreign invasions since the time of Alexander 
the Great. This fertile land of the Five Rivers with its 
vast impenetrable* forests and floods made movement 
difficult alike for pedestrians and horsemen. It was the 
home of courageous, hardy, turbulent peoples and predatory 
rebels,—the Jats, the backbone of the Sikhs, Ranghars, and 
Gujar, Dogar, and Wattu tribes, not easily amenable to 
central control. The land became very suitable for guerrilla 
warfare. Generally speaking, however, during the 
> seventeenth century this frontier province was more peaceful 
than others, thanks to the strength of the Mughal Empire. 
, But in the eighteenth century on account of the weakness 
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of the Mughal government the situation changed. The 

-affairs of the Punjab have been discussed earlier (in 

-chapters 3 and 6 ), these need not be repeated here. 

Only the main features are indicated below. This difficult 
*■ 

area now needed a strong ruler. Such was Abdus Samad 
Khan, a Central Asian immigrant, closely related to 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Itimad-ud-daula I. Appointed gover¬ 
nor of Lahore as a commander of 5000 and entitled 
Dilir Jang ( 1713), he enforced law and order. For 
subduing the Sikhs under Banda in 1714-6 he was rewarded 
with the title of Saif-ud-daula (sword of the state ). In 
1718 he suppressed Isa Khan of Thara in Sirhind district, a 
Ranghar landowner, appointed faujdar of Lakhi Jangal by 
Bahadur Shah, grown rich and powerful through highway 
robbery (between Delhi and Lahore ), and plunder of 
local faujdars, and backed by the Emperor's favourite 
Samsam-ud-daula ( Khan-i-Dauran ), dominating the 
country from the Bias to the Sutlej with a fort at Darisa* 
He also freed the country of another rebel, Husain Khan 
Kheshgi of Qasur. The governor also encouraged Turkish 
immigrants to settle in the Punjab with lands and army 
^appointments. 

. In 1726 Abdus Samad Khan was replaced by his son, 
^akariya Khan ( Azd-ud-daula I Hizbar Jang ). Multan 
was added to his charge in 1739. On the recommendation 
of Nadir Shah he was appointed mansabdar of 8000 and 
entitled Saif-ud-daula II* He and his son ( Yahya Khan ) 
married respectively the daughters of wazir Itimad-ud- 
daula I and of the latter*s son Itimad-ud-daula II. The 
internal administration of Zakariya Khan was strong and 
Just, protecting people from oppression and subduing robber 
chiefs in the area from Hasan Abdal to the Sutlej. He 
generously secured the liberation of Indian artisans and 
prisoners from Nadir Shah’s train. The general mourning 
<on his death ( 1 July, 1745) was an index to the love of his 
subjects. 

After T^kariya Khan the Punjab fell on evil days. There 
:sbci-26 
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was a civil war between his sons Yahya Khan (Azd**u(i‘<' 
daula II) and Hayatulla Khan (Hizbar Jang II, Shah 
Nawaz Khan ), which destroyed the internal peace». 
prosperity and happiness established by their father. The* 
rebellion of the Raja of Jammu and the activities of the 
Sikhs added to the prevailing disorders, caused by lawless'^ 
elements. There was utter collapse of government. Shah 
Nawaz Khan invited Ahmad Shah Abdali. The latter 
invaded the Punjab and captured Lahore and Sirhind 
( 1747-48 ). He was, however, defeated by the Mughals at 
Manupur (11 March, 1748 ). 

The victor of Manupur, Muin-ul-mulk ( son of Wazir- 
Qamaruddin), was appointed governor of Lahore by Emperor 
Muhammad Shah. His task, already arduous on account 
of the civil war and the Afghan invasion, was rendered 
extremely difficult by the rivalry of the new Wazir, Safdar 
Jang, who espoused the cause of Shah Nawaz against Muin.- 
During his second invasion Ahmadi Shah got the revenues 
of the *Chahar Mahals' (Sialkot, Pasrur, Gujrat and 
Aurangabad ) amounting to fourteen lakhs of rupees though 
these remained under the Mughal administration ( 1750 ).. 
The full weight of the revived power of the Sikhs now fell 
on Muin-uUmulk who had to continue his crusade against 
them till his last days. Meanwhile Ahmad Shah came for 
the third time ( 1752 ), defeated Muin-ul-mulk who had to 
surrender the provinces of Lahore and Multan. The cession 
was formally approved by the Emperor. Muin-ul-mulk 
sought now to recreate his dispersed soldiery and restore 
order in his jurisdiction. 

The death of Muin-ul-mulk, the last Mughal governor 
of the Punjab ( 3 November, 1753 ) was followed by a puppet' 
show. The Emperor’s three year old son Mahmud and the* 
late governor's two year old son Muhammad Amin Khan’ 
were appointed respectively governor and deputy governor 
of the Punjab ( 13-17 Nov.). Next, Wazir Intizam-ud— 
daula was appointed ( absentee) governor with Mumin 
Khan as his deputy. But gt the end of January, 1754,. 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali appointed the deceased governor’s son 
Muhammad Amin Khan governor with his father’s title 
Muin-ul-mulk ( January-April, 1754 ) with Mumin Khan 
as his deputy. The latter, though an experienced 
administrator, could not do anything as all power rested 
with Mughlani Begam, the masterful but profligate widow 
of the deceased governor as the regent. All order and 
decency vanished. There were several rebellions against 
her authority. Finally Khwaja Mirza Khan, an Uzbeg 
army captain, became governor of Lahore but could not 
control the administration or the Turk! generals. The 
Begam, made a virtual captive by him, secretly appealed 
to Imad-ul-mulk the Mughal wazir and Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Her maternal uncle, Khwaja Abdulla Khan, backed by 
Abdali, installed her as governor with himself as her deputy 
( April, 1755 ). But soon Khwaja Abdulla seized the 
government. His rule was tyrannical. The Begam appealed 
to Imad-ul-mulk, her prospective son-in-law. So Imad 
came to Lahore ( Feb. 1756 ), expelled Khwaja Abdulla but 
made the Begam captive and seized her property. Mir 
Mumin was re-appointed governor. 

In October, 1756 Abdali conquered the Punjab, 
re-installed Khwaja Abdulla as governor with Khwaja 
Mirza Khan as his deputy. But in spite of all the help that 
Mughlani had given to Ahmad Shah, the latter appointed 
his own son, Timur Shah,governor of the Punjab (1757), with 
general Jahan Khan as his deputy. The Marathas expelled 
the Afghans ( 1758 ) and occupied Lahore for six months, 
{n 1759 Ahmad Shah Abdali conquered the Punjab, which 
was finally lost to Delhi. The Sikhs recovered the Punjab 
in 1767-68. 
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Section D 
OUDH ( 1722-65 ) 

The Persian Shia Nawabs of Oudh played a vety 
important part in the general history of Northern India in 
the eighteenth century. Saadat Khan showed courage in 
challenging Baji Rao and fighting Nadir Shah. Safdar 
Jang controlled the Empire as its wazir for more than five 
years. Shuja-ud-daula joined Ahmad Shah Abdali against 
the Marathas and even challenged the East India Company. 
Oudh’s importance in history continued in the nineteenth 
century as well. 

Saadat Khan Burhan ul Mulk (1722-39 ) 

During the period of the decline of the Safavi dynasty, 
Mir Muhammad Amin (born about 1680 ), the founder 
of the Oudh family, claiming descent from the seventh 
Imam Musa, migrated from Nishapur in Persia to Patna 
( 1708-09), where his father had already settled earlier. 
During 1710-19, he served for two years under Sarbuland 
Khan, faujdar in Allahabad and then governor of Gujrat 
and under Emperor Farrukhsiyar for six years. In 1719 he 
joined the Sayyid Brothers. As faujdar of Hindaun and 
Biana he restored order in Agra province, and cleverly 
ingratiated himself into the confidence of Husain Ali Mir 
Bakhshi. But he J;>ecame a *turn-coat in politics% joined 
the anti-Sayyid conspiracy and took a leading part in 
securing the person of Emperor Farrukhsiyar. Muhammad 
Shah rewarded him with the title of Saadat Khan Bahadur 
( Lord of Good Fortune ) in October, 1720, and appointed 
him governor of Akbarabad ( Agra ) tmd faujdar of gird or 
dependent parganas ( 1720-22 ). For his share in the fight 
with Wazir Abdullah he was rewarded with the title of 
Bahadur Jang and the highest insignia (of Mahi and 
Maratlb ) and captaincy of imperial bodyguard ( 1721 ). 
The governorship of Agra was a strenuous charge. 
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Nominally under the Empire, it was the playground of 
turbulent elements, the Afghans, unruly zamindars and the 
Jats. Notwithstanding his diplomacy and offensive warfare, 
Saadat failed to subdue the Jats of Bharatpur, Sinsani, Agra 
and Mathura following guerrilla tactics and his deputy was 
killed. Though deputed against Ajit Singh of Marwar 
< governor of Ajmer and Gujrat), he did not advance 
against him on account of non-cooperation of Jealous nobles. 

From Agra he was transferred as governor of Oudh 
1 Sept. 1722-March, 1739 ) in place of Raja Girdhar 
Bahadur. Since the days of Babur it was an integral part 
of the Empire but it was the theatre of virtually independent 
nobles and zamindars great or small. He captured Lucknow 
from the Shaikhzadas, descendants of the earliest Muslim 
conquerors of the area ( 1722 ), seized the lands ( except in 
Allahabad ) of Mohan Singh of Tiloi, the bravest chieftain 
of Oudh, killed in battle ( 1723 ). By his new revenue 
settlement he increased the resources of Oudh. He was now 
rewarded with the title of Burhan ul Mulk. But his 
ambition to play a leading part in court politics was not 
fulfilled ( 1723 ). 

Saadat Khan could not completely uproot the refractory 
nobles of Oudh, as Persian histories claim. The Rajput 
chiefs of Tiloi, Baiswara, Unao and Rai Bareilly districts 
continued to give trouble till the next reign. Raja Nawal 
Singh of Tiloi headed a Rajput confederacy of 20 tributary 
chiefs in Southern Oudh (June, 1737). But though the 
confederacy was defeated, the Raja not wholly crushed. 
He, however, kept some of the big landlords in check and 
sought to maintain order. 

Saadat Khan expanded the territory of Oudh in different 
diredtions. In the east four sarkars ( Benares, Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur and Chunar ) were leased out by their jagirdars 
to Saadat Khan for seven lakhs of rupees ( 1728 )* The 
western boundary was pushed to near Kanouj by subduing 
a Chandel chief, Hindu Singh. In the south-east, as faujdar 
of Kora-Jahanabad ( 1735 ^ in Allahabd suba, Saadat Khan 
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crushed the powerful Khichi Rajput chief Bhagwant Singh* 
zamindar of Ghazipur and foiled the efforts of the latter*8 
son, Rup Singh, to recover his estate with the help of the 
Bundelas and the Marathas. 

During 1732-38 to checkmate the Maratha push to the 
north, Saadat Khan urged with the contemporary *war 
party’ in the court (Wazir Qamaruddin, Md. Khan Bangash* 
Sarbuland Khan, Abhay Singh Rathor and others) a 
policy of armed resistance and corresponded with the 
Nizam for holding the Marathas back. Further he 
suggested to the Emperor his own deputation against the 
Marathas in return of governorship of Agra and Malwa 
in addition to his own. But the ‘peace party* under Kban-i- 
Dauran and Jai Singh frightened the Emperor of the 
potential dangers of the possible combination of Saadat and 
the Nizam to his own position. As deputy-governor of 
Malwa ( 1736) Baji Rao prepared for his northern push 
by sending his agent Baji Bhivrao in advance to secure 
Bundela cooperation. Saadat Khan instigated the Raja 
of Bhadwar to resist the Marathas but without any 
reinforcements from Oudh he submitted to them ( 1737 ). 
After defeating Malhar Rao Holkar ( in March ) who wanted 
to prevent a union between the Nawab, the wazir and the 
Marathas, Saadat sent exaggerated reports of his victory to 
the Emperor. But Baji Rao's sudden swoop in April, 
be-dimmed Saadat’s performance. His offer to drive out the 
Marathas, if he was given supreme command and the 
charge of the provinces of Agra, Gujrat, Malwa *and Ajmer, 
was again turned down by the Emperor under influence 
of the ‘peace party'. So he returned disappointed to Oudh. 

During Nadir Shah’s invasion Saadat. Khan showed 
reckless courage but behaved treacherously. In obedience 
to the imperial summons he came to the imperial camp 
at Karhal (February. 1739 ) with an army of 30,00B 
horse, well-equipped with artillery and war materials. 
His baggage train was intercepted by the invader. 
Without heeding the Nizam and other “nobles, he 
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rrashly advanced against the Persians without artillery 
^nd with only a small cavalry and infantry, only to bo 
defeated and captured ( February 23 ). At his advice 
Nadir invited the Nizam (‘the key of the Empire !of India’ ) 
during peace negotiations and the war indemnity was fixed 
at 50 lakhs. But the appointment of the^ Nizam as Mir 
Bakhshi in place of Samsam-ud-daula Khan-i-Dauran 
deceased so excited the jealousy and vengeance of Saadat 
Khan that he induced the invader to raise his demand to Rs. 
.20 crores. For his treacherous behaviour, explained earlier, 
Saadat Khan was appointed VakiUi-mutlaq ( Regent Pleni¬ 
potentiary ) iin place of the Nizam, but the Emperor 
was humiliated. Saadat Khan rose very high in the 
invader’s favours but two days later he suddenly died. The 
cause of it is not definitely known. It was due either 
to physical ailments ( e, g. cancer in leg ) or to suicide, 
—as historian Hari Charan Das ( an Oudh pensioner) 
says,—either for inability to satisfy Nadir’s demands or 
ns Nadir came to know of his treachery ( as the Delhi 
Chronicle says ). 

Mirza Muhammad Muqim Safdar Jang ( 1739-54 ) 

On the death of Saadat ( 19 March, 1739 ), the claim of 
ihis nephew and son-in-law, Mirza Muhammad Muqim 
( born about 1708 ) was contested by his cousin Sher Jang, 
:son of Saadat’s elder brother, but accepted by Nadir. He 
was dlso :given the title of Safdar Jang ( Lion of Battle ) 
and confirmed as governor of Oudh. Highly educated, 
cultured, trained, in war and administration, during his 
uncle’s time as his deputy ( entitled Abul Mansur Khan ), he 
started well. Rebellious zamindars, Muslim and Rajput, 
were suppressed including the Rajput Rajas of Tiloi ( who 
tried to regain independence, 1739 ) and of Nabinagar and 
Katesar ( Sitapur dt. 1741 ). Emperor Muhammad Shah 
'Ordered him to help Alivardi against the Marathas in 
11742. But he behaved like an enemy and had to be 
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recalled. The advance of Balaji Rao from Bufhdelkhancf 
towards Benares also led him to return. 

Desirous of patronising the Irani party after Nadir’s 
invasion on account of suspicions of the Turanis, the 
Emperor called Safdar Jang to Delhi ( 1743 ) and also Amir 
Khan from Allahabad. Safdar was appointed Mir-UAtish 
(Superintendent of imperial artillery) in March, 1744 
( in place of a Turani), and also governor of Kashmir in 
October. The Emperor also arranged the marriage of 
Safdar’s only son ( future Shuja-ud-daula ) with the sister 
of Ishaq Khan Najm-ud-daula, an Irani noble ( 1745 ).. 
Safdar Jang became the leader of the Irani party on th& 
death of Amir Khan ( Jan., 1747 ). With the wazir sunk 
in pleasure and the Nizam about to die, Safdar Jang roso 
very high among the nobles on whom the Emperor 
depended in diplomacy and official business for his power,, 
experience and sobriety. 

In February-June, 1745 the Emperor, instigated by 
Safdar Jang, took the field against Ali Muhammad Rohilla 
( at Bangarh ). The inefficiency of the Mughals was 
heightened by internal dissensions among the nobles.. 
Safdar was intent on the Rohilla’s ruin, but the wazir and 
Qaim Khan Bangash supported him. Finally Ali 
Muhammad was pardoned ( June, 1745 ). 

During the first invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali 
(January-March, 1748) Safdar played an important part. He- 
not only brought a l^rge army and artillery but bore about 
one-seventh of the entire financial burden. His right wing 
consisting of selected Irani soldiers of Nadir’s army was- 
victorious when the imperial army were on the verge of a 
disaster. His 1700 musketeers snatched a hillock from^ 
the Afghans who failed to dislodge him. He also sent 
reinforcements to the Mughal van and centre and prevented 
an attack on Muin-ul-mulk. Safdar was, however, duped 
by Abdali’s clever diplomacy. 

Safdar as Wazir ( June, 1748-53 ) : 

Emperor Muhammad Shah died on 25 April, 1748i^ 
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Three days after Safdar Jang arranged for the enthronements 
of Prince Ahmad in the camp at Panipat and was:- 
promised wazirship. But he was formally appointed' 
in June. 1748 only after the death of Nizam-ul«mulk^. 
Promoted to the rank of 8000, given new titles Jamait-ul- 
mulk Sipahsalar besides his older dnes. appointed 
superintendent of Ghusalkhana, governor of Ajmer' 
( exchanged for Allahabad with his friend Salabat Khan ) 
and/oti/dar of Narnol in addition to his existing charge of 
Oudh, Safdar now became the darling of fortune. His^ 
only son, Jalaluddin Haidar, became Shuja-ud-daula and 
promoted to his father's post of Mir Atish, 

The woz/rship had been offered earlier to the Nizam. 
Declining it on grounds of age and illness, he had advised. 
Safdar to accept it for *the interest of the state* and to* 
‘bring the empire to order’. But the task was ^extremely 
difficult and complicated. The empire had suffered 
not only in territory but in moral prestige, and ceased 
to inspire awe and respect. Ahmad Abdali was a second. 
Nadir, and had the alliance of the Rohillas. The Marathaa 
were raiding the empire and dictating terms to Delhi. 
Administration had broken down along with financial 
insolvency and military weakness. 

At first Safdar chalked out an ambitious policy. 
Externally, he wanted to recover the Punjab and 
Afghanistan with the help of the Marathas and extend 
the Mughal empire to the south-eastern frontier of Persia, 
and to the river Narmada in the south. He urged the 
Emperor twice, once after his second enthronement and 
again in 1752. But the latter did not move under the. 
influence of Javid Khan. Internally, Safdar sought to 
uproot the settlements of the Jats as well as of the Bangash. 
and Rolulla Afghans. Gradually realising that his bold 
programme was not feasible, he concentrated on stabilising, 
his position in the court but failed therein too. 

Why was it so ? To understand this we have to realise 
the contemporary court politics and the prevailing situation.. 
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It demanded Bismarckian ability and absolute power. 
Safdar had neither. Far from being strong, his position as 
wazir was weak and dangerous. His anxiety to save the 
empire availed little. 

In the first place there was a 'clash of personal interests’. 
To older nobles, claiming office by hereditary right 
irrespective of merit or imperial selection, Safdar was an 
interloping foreign adventurer. If he had dispossessed 
Intizam-ud-daula ( son of deceased Qamaruddin ) of his 
father’s wazirship, a friend of his, also a foreigner, Salabat 
Khan, had deprived Ghaziuddin ( eldest son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk Mir Bakhshi ) of his father’s legacy. Both Intizam, 
second Bakhshi, and Ghaziuddin, husband of his sister, 
constituted a close, prestigeous and powerful family group. 
-Secondly, this personal rivalry was intensified by racial 
differences. Safdar and Salabat were both Iranis and 
recruited mostly Persians, ex-soldiers of Nadir or Irani 
immigrants. On the other hand Nizam-ul-mulk and 
Qamaruddin were both Turanis and recruited mostly Turks 
coming from Central Asia ( Ahrar ) or settled in India. A 
third factor of bitterness was religious. The Persian Shias 
were highly intelligent, polished in manners and very good 
in civil administration. But in fighting capacity and in 
power of control, they were inferior to the Turks. Besides 
the Shias formed a minority group, looking up to Persia for 
inspiration. Their superior and scornful airs and 
.restrictions regarding marriage stood in the way of their 
racial and cultural assimilation with the general body of 
Muslims. Hence the wazir*& followers were only ‘a fraction 
of this fraction'. The Sunni Turks, on account of their 
numerical majority and willingness to amalgamate with 
other Muslims, through marriage, or social contacts, 
Indian or foreign, had a wider field of support and 
.co-operation. This constituted an inherent weakness of 
.Safdar in his effort to rule as a dominant wazir over the 
Emperor and other nobles. 

Court conspiracies against Safdar naturally grew in such 
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^0 atmosphere. The all-powerful eunuch, Javid Khan, 
afraid of curtailment Jof his own ascendancy, resented 
Safdar’s legitimate exercise of power. The two sons of the 
Hleceased wazir^ Tntizam-ud-daula and Muin^ul-Mulk, were 
' openly hostile to him but were not strong enough to oust 
him* The former was only the second Sakhshi, and the 
latter preoccupied in the Punjab. So they had to depend on 
their cousin, Nasir Jang, heir of the Nizam. Intizam’s 
* conspiracy against the wazir ( November, 1748 ) failed. 
The latter withdrew from the court, causing an open rupture 
with the Emperor. Instigated by Javid, and utterly 
oblivious of the threatening Afghan clouds in the Punjab, 
the fickle and foolish E^mperor (and also Javid ) secretly 
asked Nasir Jang to come to Delhi and supplant the wazir 
and his friend ( Mir Bakhshi ) by Intizam and Nasir Jang 
respectively. But Nasir Jang could not set out at once 
without making suitable military preparations for the 
campaign, administration of the Deccan and taking steps 
against his nephew and rival Muzaffar Jang. Nasir Jang 
disclosed his real intentions to his brother Ghaziuddin Khan 
Firuz Jang (then at Delhi ). Nasir sought to disarm the 
wnz/r’s suspicions by saying that he was coming to chastise 
the Marathas and reorganise the state with his help ( in 
return for the governorship of the Deccan and the office of 
Mir Bakhshi ), and advising him not to rely on the Peshwa, 
the ‘great deceiver'. 

Faced with such conspiracies, Safdar Jang had to take 
steps to save himself. He showed Nasir Jang's letter to 
Hingane, the Maratha envoy at Delhi. The latter warned 
him not only of the duplicity of Nasir Jang but also of the 
Turani conspiracy. Taking suitable defensive measures, the 
wazir requested the Peshwa, to intervene, as ‘the time for 
testing our alliance' had come. But being disappointed, he 
adopted such bold counter-measures that the craven Emperor 
accompanied by his mother and the eunuch made a 
humiliating visit to the wazir and induced the latter to 
return by promises of support ( April, 1749 ). The Emperor 
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also countermanded Nasir*s northern march from the'" 
Narmada ( May ) and appointed him viceroy of the Deccan. 

To counter the plots of the Turanis and cripple them^. 
the wazir deprived Intizam and Firuz Jang of their jagirs^. 
Soon the wazir realised that the Punjab and the Deccan, 
were the main props of the Turanis. Against Muin-ul* 
mulk, governor of the Punjab, he first incited Nasir Khan,, 
ex-governor of Kabul and Ghazni and now faujdar of 
Chahar Mahals. Next he appointed Shah Nawaz Khan». 
governor of Multan and instructed him to seize Lahore. 
But both these plots leaked out and failed. Nasir was 
defeated, Shah Nawaz was killed. During the second, 
invasion of Ahmad Abdali ( 1749 ) the wazir did not send 
reinforcements to the Punjab and gloated over Muin’s- 
misfortune. His conduct was reprehensible as the. 
interests of the state were sacrificed at the altar of personal 
rivalry. In the Deccan the wazir incited^ Sadulla Khait< 
( Muzaffar Jang ), deputy governor of Bijapur to rebellion 
against Nasir Jang. 

Soon he found his position to be difficult, weak andl 
unenviable. Circumstances apart, he himself was- 
responsible for this. He was selfish. His designs were 
bold but impracticable. His hatred of the Turanis and 
the Pathans was implacable but tactless. Without pacifying, 
the eunuch and the Turanis by just, impartial and 
favourable treatment he intrigued to wipe them out. To^ 
check his enemies, th# old nobles and hereditary officers,, 
be raised a newer aristocracy, of Persians, Shias and. 
Hindus. By appropriating the most fertile areas,, 
misappropriating the revenues from crown lands and. 
not paying the imperial soldiery and servants, the wazir 
lost the sympathy and support of the Emperor and his^ 
household. 

Safdar Jang undertook two expeditions (Decernber»^ 
1749 and July 1750 ) against Balaram alias Ballu o£. 
Bharatpur, backed by Suraj Mai to recover the district, 
of Faridabad lying within the jagir of the wazir, Finalljp 
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%e made an alliance with Suraj Mai, legalising their 
-Requisitions. 

The v/azir fared worse in his contests with the Afghans. 
He bad inherited his father-in-law*s rivalry with the Banga- 
shes and the Rohillas. To ruin both he induced the Emperor 
( July, 1749) to appoint Qaim Khan, son of Muhammad 
Khan Bangash, governor of Rohilkhand (then under Sadulla 
Khan, son of the deceased Rohilla chieftain All Muhammad). 
Qaim Khan gulped the bait but was killed (November )• 
The wazir induced the Emperor to confiscate the Bangash 
territory of Farrukhabad ( January 1750 ). He duped 
Qaim’s mother by entrusting it not to her son but to 
his own agent, Nawal Rai. The latter imprisoned Qaim's 
mother and brothers and his administration was oppressive. 
Rescued by her Kayastha servant, she reached Mau and 
'.inciting the Bangash chieftains, installed her stepson, 
Ahmad Khan, as chieftain. During this Pa than rising 
Nawal Rai was killed ( August ), the combined but 
heterogenous army of the wazir and the Jats was defeated 
by the united Bangash and Rohilla armies at Ram Chatauni 
( September), and the wazir himself was wounded. The 
Pathans occupied the imperial territory round Farrukhabad 
and the wazir’s dominions of Oudh, though Allahabad 
withstood a prolonged siege. Jaunpur and Benares were 
' disturbed. This disorder led the Hindu zamindars to rise 

• against Safdar but they were opposed by the local 
.Shaikhzadas and Khanazadas. 

The Emperor and the wazir’s enemies at the court, 

• Javid Khan and the Turanis. made a capital of the event. 
The wazir’s property was saved ‘from confiscation by his 
wife’s defence. His office was saved ( from Intizam-ud- 

• daula ) by a bribe of rupees seventy lakhs to Javid Khan, 

In his effort to regain power and restore his prestige 
JSafdar now invited the Marathas and purchased the help 
'of Malhar Holkar and Jayappa Sindhia in crushing the 
Bangash and Rohilla Afghans with Rs. 25,000 as daily 
.allowance (1751 ). This has been criticised as 'humiliating' 
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by historians like Elphigistone, Beveridge and Irvine^ 
Srivastava, however, considers this action to be^* 
statesmanlike in view of the then situation. The Afghans 
were in treacherous league with Ahmad Shah Abdali who 
always came during the next decade not only to relievo 
his hard-pressed brethren but also to help them in the 
realisation of their political aspirations. The Turani party 
leaders, secret abettors of the Pathans, were the sworn < 
enemies of Safdar. So he had to choose between either 
acquiescing in the Indian Afghan aggressions at the cost 
of Mughal sovereignty and Oudh dominions, backed by a 
foreign Afghan invader, or crushing them with the help 
of the Marathas, once rebels but now loyal friends of the 
empire. Nor was such an intervention unprecedented; 
the Sayyids and the Nizam had made pacts with the 
Marathas in 1718-19 and 1731-32. The Marathas were a 
good match for the Pathans. 

As a result of the combined military movements of the 
wazir^ the Jats and the Marathas during 1751 the Bangashes 
and the Rohillas had to escape to the Kumaon hills^. 
Rajendra Giri Goswain and his Naga Sannyasi troops 
volunteered for the wazir but were defeated. By the treaty 
of Lucknow ( February, 1752 ), hastened by Ahmad Abdali’s 
invasion, the Rohillas got back their lands promising to 
pay revenues regularly. Ahmad Bangash paid a fine and 
retained half of his territory, the other half went to the 
Marathas (till 176^). The Pathan campaign did not 
serve the wnrir’s interests adequately. Friction with the 
Marathas over their demand of the holy places like Ayodhya, 
Prayag and Kashi grew. The Marathas tried to keep both' 
sides pleased. They reaped the harvest, the wazir merely 
won the day. 

Ahmad Abdali came for the third time in 1752 to help his 
distressed Afghan brethren. The Emperor summoned the 
wazir to bring the Marathas at once. The wazir entered 
into a subsidiary alliance with the latter at Kanouj for 
protection of the empire from external and internal enemies^ 
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but it was too late to prevent the cession of the Punjab and 
Multan to Ahmad Abdali and it was not enforced 
(23 April). The wazir's fond design of expelling the 
Afghans from the Punjab and recapturing Afghanistan was 
upset. 

At the court Safdar’s enemies had grown powerful 
during his prolonged absence. Safdar was wazir only in 
name. Javid had become *wazir in all but name\ Backed 
by the Queen-mother he held the Emperor in his grip. In 
bitterness the wazir refused to pay court to the eunuch. The 
latter weaned Ballu Jat from the former. As faujdar of 
Sikandarabad, the privy purse estate of the Emperor, Ballu 
started a reign of terror. The wazir had the eunuch 
murdered ( August, 1752 ). This was *worse than a crime, 
a political blunder’ (Sarkar). Safdar became now 
permanently estranged from the Emperor, the Queen-mother 
and the entire imperial household. The court party now 
came to be led and the Emperor came to be controlled by 
two high able and ambitious nobles, Intizam-ud-daula and 
Imad-ul-Mulks 

Safdar now acted as a selfish dictator seeking dominance. 
The Emperor was virtually a prisoner in the palace, 
surrounded by the wazir*s men: the Queen-mother was spied 
upon for her suspected correspondence with Turani and 
Afghan nobles; and the court became full of his relatives 
and favourites ; most nobles at the court or provinces were 
antagonised. The people were dissatisfied for his indifference 
or failure to protect the country. 

In this atmosphere a conspiracy^ was formed against the 
wazir by the Emperor, the Queen-mother ( head of the 
government de facto ), Intizam-ud-daula, Imad-ul-mulk, 
other nobles and mansabdars. Learning of a coup ( 17, 
March, 1753 ), the wazir left the capital for good 
( 26 March ). After six months of civil war peace was made. 
Safdar got back Oudh and Allahabad, but not his own 
wazirsbip. Very soon, however, he was invited by the 
Emperor, now restive under the dictatorship of Imad-ul-mulk 
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Mir Bakhshi, backed by the Marathas. They appointed 
Imad wazir in place of Intizam, deposed Ahmad Shah 
.and installed Alamgir II. Safdar returned but died ( 5 
•Oct. 1754 ). 

Mirza Jcddluddin Haidar Shuja-ud-daula ( 1754-75 ) 

Safdar Jang yras succeeded by his only son Mirza 
Jalaluddin Haidar ( Shuja-ud-daula, born Jan. 1732 ). After 
Ms vain effort to seize the wizarat, there grew an open 
rupture between him and the wazir ( June, 1757 ). One 
very important phase of Shuja’s career was his role in the 
Maratha-Afghan contest, 1759-61, which has been explained 
• earlier ( Chapter 5-D ). His subsequent career will be dealt 
lin. the next volume. 



CHAPTER 10 

THE INDIAN AFGHANS 

The Afghans were among the principal wood-cutters of 
the Mughal oak in the eighteenth century. They had been 
a formidable rival of the Mughals in the sixteenth century. 
Having tasted imperial power twice under the Lodis and 
the Surs and failed twice at Panipat in 1526 and 1556, they 
lay dispersed in certain parts of India. By the beginning 
of the seventeenth century they had *no centre of political 
•cohesion* no nucleus for a racial rally’. The scions of old 
royal families settled as peaceful zamindars or army 
captains in Sylhet* Orissa, Bihar ( e. g. Darbhanga ) and 
Allahabad. Many joined the ranks of rebels as in Bihar 
and Bengal, or resorted to robbery as in the North-west 
frontier areas* Others took to service, civil or military, 
in the Mughal empire as mercenaries or to trade. During 
the seventeenth century, new immigrants came and settled 
in the Ganga-Jamuna Doab near Delhi, forming a solid 
wedge between the imperial capitals on the one hand and 
Oudh and Allahabad on the other, and so threatening the 
weak Mughal government in the eighteenth century. This 
area, known as iCatehr during the Delhi Sultanate, came to 
be known as Rohilkhand from the principal settlers, the 
Rohillas. The decline of the Mughal government and the 
rise of independent provincial dynasties tempted the 
Afghans to strive for the restoration of their lost power, if 
•possible. The foundation of the Afghan kingdom under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali spurred the Indian Afghans, who 
joined the foreign Afghan invaders. Thus the Afghan bid 
for supremacy was *a potent factor’ in the politics of 
•eighteenth century India. It hastened the disintegration 
of the Mughal Empire, indirectly contributed to the rise 
•of the Sikhs, checked the Maratha imperialism in the north, 

:Seci-27 
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alarmed the East India Company in Bengal and influenced 
their policy. 

What were the principal centres of Afghan settlements 
now ? 

First : Shahjahanpur district, to the north-west of 
Oudh, colonised ( 1647 ) by the Daudzais, with the fort of 
Shahabad. Nearby was Umrpur, founded by a Yusufzai 
leader. These settlements did not form a well-knit compact 
unit under a powerful leader. 

Second : Parrukhabad ( 7500 sq. miles in area ), founded 
( 1714 ) by Muhammad Khan (of Bangash in Eastern 
Afghanistan), born in India (c. 1665 ). This gifted 
soldier of fortune joined Farrukhsiyar against Jahandar 
( 1713 ) and rose high in imperial favours, as a first-grade 
mansabdar^ a nawab and governor of the important 
provinces of Allahabad and Malwa. Energetic, soldier-like, 
polite and hospitable, Muhammad Khan fought with the 
Bundelas and the Marathas. He was succeeded (1743) by 
his eldest son Qaim Khan. True, his principality lacked! 
the tribal solidarity of the Rohilla state, but the Bangash 
chiefs were loyal to the Mughal government, and 
their administration was more regular than that of the 
Rohillas. 

Third : Rohilkhand ( land of Rohillas, hill men ) : Early 
in eighteenth century Daud, an Afghan adventurer, came 
from Qandahar to Aonla (18 miles south of Bareilly >. 
Starting as an eny>loyee of local landlords or of the Mughal 
government he became master of a small estate himself. 
He was succeeded ( 1721 ) by his adopted son, Ali Muha>- 
mmad Rohilla, a converted Jat. He enlarged his estate 
at the cost of the local zamindars and jagirdars and by 
occasional service under the Mughal fctujdar of Moradabad. 
More Afghans joined him when he defeated the imperial 
revenue-collecttor in the usurped villages ( at Manuana 
near Aonla >, and was appointed to that office through wazir 
Qamaruddin’s favours. He helped in the extinction of the 
local influence of the Sayyid Brothers. For killing one of 
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their brothers (Saifuddin All Khan } near Jansath ( 23 
miles north of Meerut) during the Wazir^s campaign, he 
was rewarded with the title of Nawab, a mansab, 
assignments, a few parganas and the privilege to play the 
band ( naubat ). Nadir's conquests in Qandahar led to mass 
flights of the Afghans along with the Affidis to India, and 
they found a ready home in Rohilkhand, and the patronage 
and protection of the Rohilla. Utilising the disordered 
situation of the country after his invasion, Ali Muhammad 
began to plunder the country right and left. He sought to 
become an independent ruler, and appropriated even the 
rents of the wazir*s assignments ( which were in his charge ). 
So the wazir ordered his deputy. Raja Harnand, 

fief-holder of Moradabad, to examine his accounts and expel 
him. By killing the Raja (1741 ) he augmented his 
resources and his forces. He occupied a large tract 
including Bareilly and parts of Moradabad, Hardoi and 
Badaun. Far from punishing him the unprincipled and 
slothful "wazir sought his help against the rival Irani party, 
and maried his daughter to the Rohilla's son. Through his 
intercession Ali Muhammad was appointed faujdar of 
Katehr now renamed Rohilkhand. Thus the rebel's 
independence was legalised. 

During 1741-48 he further extended his power in the 
north and east, made the kingdom of Kumaon his tributary 
and occupied the whole of Bijnor. 

The power of the Rohillas was a source of danger to both 
Safdar Jang and Umdat ul Mulk, their neighbours on the 
east and the south. The former regarded the Rohilla as 
*serpents in his path to Delhi'. As Mir Atish Safdar induced 
the Emperor Muhammad Shah to lead an expedition 
against the Rohillas without consulting the y/azir < 1745 ). 
But it ended in humiliation and revealed the rottenness of 
the government and the worthlessness of the army. The 
imperial government with all its resources failed to subdue 
an ordinary noble. In May on the advice of the yrazir 
a peace was made by which AU Muhammad surrendered 
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his usurped fiefs. His stronghold of Bangarh was dismantled 
and he was appointed/ou/^/nr of Sirhind. 

After the departure of Ali Muhammad there was anarchy 
in Rohilkhand. The nephew of the new faujdar, Farid 
ud din Khan, obstructed Hedayat Ali Khan, the manager 
of the jogir of the Nizam in Bareilly and seventeen other 
mahals. In 1748, on Ahmad Abdali’s capture of Lahore 
and advance to Delhi, Ali Muhammad Rohilla returned 
from Sirhind and re-established his authority in Rohilkhand. 
Unable to withstand *a nation in arms*, Hedayat Ali had to 
retire to Delhi ( April ). Imperial authority in Rohilkhand 
was overthrown in three years. 

On the death of Ali Muhammad Rohilla, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, father-in-law of his son Sa’dullaKhan, became regent. 

In internal administration the Rohillas provided security 
of the peasants and traders as a moral obligation* unlike 
the Marathas. Agriculture was encouraged. Villages were 
populous and rich. Hindu diwans, Hindu munshis were 
allowed to man the revenue department. Thus their 
government ensured prosperity of the rulers and the people 
alike, and was extolled by Europeans as being *salutary* 
and ‘beneficial*. The Rohilla army became formidable not 
only in organisation but also in numbers swelling to thirty 
to forty thousand, besides permanent settlers. The Rohillas 
understood the value of mobile musketry in an age when 
the heavy artillery or cavalry charge became out-dated. 
The Afghans werd skilled in night attacks, surprises and 
could control fire power. Their well-regulated and 
accurate firing shattered the enemy’s nerves. Discipline 
was ensured by their clan organisation. Clannish feuds were 
subordinated to racial unity and interest. They were 
chivalrous to women and hardy, not yet enervated by luxury 
or addicted to drugs. Their strength lay in their natural 
fortresses, protected by thick bamboo palisades and natural 
. hjkling places, skirting the hills in the north, in the Tarm 
.•area. Their weakness lay in lack of planning, diplomacy 
^ 4 ad statesmanship. 
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During his Indian invasions Ahmad Shah Abdali was 
supported by the Afghans in India, the Rohillas. A poor 
and illiterate Rohilla Afghan of Umr-Khel clan, Najib 
Khan by name, started his Indian career as a foot soldier 
under Ali Muhammad Rohilla. He joined the Abdali in 
1757 and became his right hand. Appointed Mir Bakhsht 
and his chief plenipotentiary in Delhi, he soon became the 
most powerful Muslim noble in Northern India. His 
dictatorship virtually eclipsed the authority of the Emperor. 
G haziuddin Imad ul Mulk, the wazir of Delhi, entered into 
a pact with the Marathas ( Aug., 1757 ) to oust Najib from 
power and restore his own authority. Najib had to make 
peace with the Marathas under Raghunath Rao, attacking 
Delhi and recovering many places. They appointed Ahmad 
Khan Bangash Mir Bakhshi, In the duel with Dattaji 
Sindhia, Najib adopted such wise tactics that the 
numerically superior Marathas could not subdue him in the 
siege of Shukartal even within five months (July- 
November, 1759 ), 

By his ability, character and opportunism he became 
the dictator of Delhi for ten years. Combining three 
offices, Mir Bakhshi, faujdar of Delhi district and the 
Mukhtar of the Empire, he became the Amir ul Vmara 
or premier noble. This was the zenith of bis career 
( 7 April, 1761—31 October, 1770 ). He also asserted his full 
authority over Delhi through his own son, Zabita Khan. 
He fought the Sikhs many a time but could not subdue 
this revived, and united nation in arms. In great alarm 
he tried to win over the Marathas when they invaded 
Hindustan in 1770 but in vain, though he arranged for a 
peace between the Jats and the Marathas. He was a realist 
in statesmanship and an experienced general. He 
considerably improved his capital Najibabad and built 
a strong fort at Pathargarh. 

Fourth : Bengal and Bihar 

The Afghans in Bengal and Bihar had given much 
trouble to Akbar and they had to be suppressed with 
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difficulty in the reigns of Jahangir and Shahjahan* In the 
eighteenth century they constituted the *most numerous 
and efficient element* in the armies of the Nawabs of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Their sense of superiority, 
martial instincts and clannish feeling would make them 
irresistible if united under able leadership. Courageous 
and revengeful they regarded themselves superior to the 
Mughal Bmpire or its offshoots in war. They had helped 
Nawab Alivardi against the Marathas under Bhaskar Pant. 
Their leader, Mustafa Khan, had become almost equal to 
Alivardi in bravery and generalship. Alivardi’s breach of 
faith in not appointing him governor of Bihar roused him to 
rebellion in Patna (1745) but he was killed, notwithstanding 
his alliance with some zamindars of Bihar. Subsequently 
the Afghans under Shamshir IChan and Sardar Khan had 
left the Nawab’s service (June 1746 ) and went to their 
home in North Bihar. Zainuddin Ahmad Haibat Jang, 
governor of Bihar, sought to enlist the Darbhanga Afghans 
with the guilty ambition of overthrowing his aged uncle 
Alivardi. But the Afghans under Shamshir Khan murdered 
the governor, seized and plundered Patna ( 1748 ). But 
Alivardi defeated the combined Afghan and Maratha "forces 
at Rani Sarai. 



AUTHORITIES 


The eighteenth century was a period of decline* But 
it has left a very rich legacy of literary and historical works, 
which serve as authorities for studying the history of the 
periods These may be grouped in practically the same 
«categories as those of the preceding two centuries. Extracts 
from important Persian sources have been translated in 
Elliot & Dowson’s monumental series of History of India,.,, 

(eight volumes). Since then numerous other sources 
h.ave been traced out by scholars. These are in different 
languages,—Persian, Marathi, Hindi, Punjabi ( Gurumukhi ), 
Urdu, besides several European languages. Besides the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol* IV, the standard works 
of the period by modern authors like Irvine, Jadunath 
Sarkar, Satish Chandra, Yusuf Husain, V. G. Dighe, N. 
K. Sinha, H. R. Gupta and Ganda Singh, contain valuable 
detailed bibliographies which may be consulted for details. 

A, Original Sources 

These may be divided for the sake of convenience into 
^the following categories: 

I. Persian : (i) Official Records, (ii) Official histories, 
(iii) Chronicles written by Muslim and Hindu authors 
respectively, (iv) Memoirs, (v) Biographical works, 
(vi) Statistical, topographical oi: descriptive accounts, 
{vii) Letters, ( viii) Regional Histories—the Punjab and 
the Sikhs, Oudh and the Rohillas, Bengal, Bihar & 
Orissa, Gujrat and Malwa, Hyderabad. 

II. Marathi, III. Hindi, IV. Rajasthani, V. Urdu, 
VI, Punjabi ( Gurumukhi), VII, European languages ; 
Dutch, French, English, Portuguese, VIII. Numismatic. 
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1. PERSIAN 
A, Official Records 

The Akhbarat i darbar i mu'ala ( Mughal court bulletins > 
virtually end with the deposition of Farrukhsiyar. Th& 
Jaipur State records ( now in Bikaner ) contain akhJbaratf. 
farmansy hasbul hukmSy parwanahs, besides Vakils* reporta 
and business papers ( c. 1707-23 ). 

B. Official Histories 

Bahadurshahnamah, the official history of the first two- 
years of Bahadur Shah's reign, by Danishmand Khan« 
( Nimat Khan ‘Ali) covers 1707-9. 

C. Chronicles 

(a) Written by Muslim authors 

(i) For the period from Bahadur Shah ( 1707 ) tO' 
Muhammad Shah ( 1748 ) there are, besides the- 
Bahadur shahnamah. 

Jahandarnamah by Nuruddin Faruqi Balkhi. 

Jangnamah by Nimat Khan Ali ( giving an account of 
the conflict between Farrukhsiyar and Jahandar, Tr. by W* 
Irvine, JASB, 1900 ).^ 

Tarikh i Farrukhsiyar by Md. Ahsam Ijad, an account 
of the minority and first four years of the reign oF 
Farrukhsiyar. 

Ibratnamah by Md. Harisi Mirza up to deposition of 
Farrukhsiyar. Ends 1721. 

Ibratnamah by Sayyid Md. Qasim Lahauri, account of 
the Timurides up to the fall of the Sayyids 1135/1722-23. 
Another version is Ibrat Maqal excluding pro-Sayyid 
portions. 

Tarikh i Shahdat i Farrukhsiyar wa Julus i Md, Shahi 
by Mirza Md. Bakhsh Ashub ( foster brother of Md. Shah 
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wr* 1196 / 1782. Valuable but chronology defective. 
E & D. viii. 

Mirat i Waridat or Tarikh i Chughtai by Md. Shafi 
Warid, up to 1734. 

Tazkirat us Salatin i Ckaghtaia or Tarikh i Mughaliyak' 
by Md. Hadi Kamwar Khan, an account of the Timurids 
up to 6th year of Md. Shah's reign ( 1724), referring 
mostly to official appointements, transfers, etc. 

Tazkirat ul Muluk by Yahya Khan, a general history up 
to 1149 / 1736-37, but very brief for later Mughal rulers 
( 1712-36 ). 

Tarikh i Hind by Rustam Ali ( Shahabadi. wr. 1154/ 
1741, up to 1153/1740. E & D. viii. 

Ahwal i Khawaqin by Md. Qasim Aurangabadi, history 
of Aurangzeb’s successors up to 1151 / 1738-9, 2 vols. 

Muntakhab ul Lubab by Khafi Khan, 1729. 

(ii) For the reigns of Ahmad Shah, Alamgir II and' 
Shah Alam II there are 

Tarikh i Ahmad Shah, history of the reign of Ahmad 
Shah, probably by an eye-witness, anonymous, E & D. viii. 

Tarikh i Alamgir Sani ( reign of Alamgir II ) also 
anonymous, E & D. viii 

Bay an i Waqai by Khwaja Abdul Karim Kashmiri 1166/ 
1752-3 ( E & D. viii ) Eng. Tr. by Gladwin ( ‘Memoirs of 
Khojeh Abdul Karim, Cal., 1788 ) and by Lt. H. G. Pritchard 
for Sir Henry Elliot ( Ms. in Br. Mus. ). 

Ibratnamah ( Book of Warning written 1806 ) by Faqir 
Khair ud din Muhammud Allahabadi (1751-1827), munshi of 
James Anderson, Br. Resident at Sindhia’s court at Delhi, 
1783-4, and later a high officer of Prince Jahandar Shah, s/o 
Shah Alam II and an eyewitness of the 'chequered career 
and troubled times* of Shah Alam II ( Rieu ). Graphic 
details valuable from 12th regnal year, E. D. Ross (JRAS 
1902 ) dwells on the life and works of the author. 

Shah Alamnamah by Ghulam Ali Khan of Lahore, s/o 
Bhikari Khan vol. i (to 1761 ) printed B. I. vols ( 2 & 3 ) 
( mss). 
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Waqai Shah Mam Sani, ( anon. ms. rescued by J. Sarkar 
in Patna and named Delhi Chronicle ( during the Anarchy \ 
4I7ontains a diary of events at Delhi and reports ( 1738-98^ 
with some missing leaves ). Sarkar rates it very high and 
compares it with the old Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 'artless 
truthfulness, exclusion of emotion or comment and 
accuracy of record/ ( Pr. IHRC, Vol. 3,1921 ). Valuable for 
dates and events. 

Tarikh i Ihrahimi by Ibrahim Khan (account of the 
Marathas ) 1201/1786. 

Tarikh i Muzaffari by Muhammad Ali Khan Ansari of 
Panipath, nephew of Shakir Khan ( wr. c. 1800, E & D. 
viii). 

(iii) The most popular and best known among the 
.contemporary works is Siyar ul Mutakhkharin ( View of 
Modern Times ), by Ghulam Husain Tabatabai of Patna, 
wr, 1782. Born in 1727-28 the author, descended from a 
cultured and educated Sayyid family, went to Murshidabad 
in 1732-33. He was at Patna with Alivardi from 1733 to 
1743-44. He was subsequently employed as tutor to 
Shaukat Jang, 1749 ( at Purnea ). After the latter’s fall he 
went to Benares. He regained his influence and took part in 
political affairs and military compaigns of the time, 
represented Mir Qasim with the £. I. Company in Calcutta 
and later employed by the latter in different assignments. 
Living far away in the eastern regions, he derived infor¬ 
mation from his father and uncles serving in Delhi and 
so the portions dealing with the Mughals and Oudh 
are useful. The value of the book lies in the fact that it 
is a very important general history of India 1707-82 with 
a specially detailed account of Bengal and Oudh affairs 
from 1738. It contains a critical account of the government 
and policies of the East India Company there. It was 
translated into English by Raymond, a French convert to 
Islam ( Haji Mustafa ) 3 vols. Another translation is by J. 
Briggs ( one vol. 1832 }. It was dedicated by *Nota Manus* 
;to Warren Hastings. 
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(b) Works by Hindu writers ; 

Tarikh i Muhammad Shahi or Nadir uz Zamani by 
Khushhal Chand ( or Rai), munshi in Diwani office, Delhi 
( 1741 ), mostly a compilation up to 17th year of Md. Shah's 
iteign. 1734-5 ; vol. I covers 1679-1719, 

Ibratnamah by Kamraj ( s/o Nain Singh ). A general 
account from 1707-19. 

Azam ul Harb by Kamraj. An account of Azam’s reign 
( 1707 ) 

Tarikh i Faiz Bakhsh (or Farah Bakhsh ) ( history of 
the Ruhelas ) by Siva Prasad wr. 1190/1775-76 for General 
Kirkpatrick's brother Capt., Kirkpatrick, E. D. viii ( not to 
be confounded with Tarikh i Faiz Bakhsh of Faizabad ). 

Shahnama or Munawwar ul Kalam by Shiva Das of Luck¬ 
now, wr. 1209/1794 (up to the 4th year of Md. Shah's reign ). 

Chahar Gulzar i Shujai by Haricharan Das, an officer of 
Nawab Kasim Ali Kh. (of Delhi), wr. 1201/1787 CSarkar Coll. 
National Library ). Valuable for Shujauddaulah of Oudh. 

Maasir i Asafi or Maasir i Nizami by Lachmi Narayan 
Khattri. 

Tarikh i Shah Alam by Munna Lai ( wr. 1811 ), E & D. 
■ • • 

Vlll. 


D. Memoirs 

Nuskha i Dilkusha by Bhimsen Burhanpuri. 

Tazkira i Ahwal : Memoirs of Sheikh Ali Hazin 
< Belfour). * 

Tazkirah or Tarikh i Mubarak Shahi by Iradat Khan 
(Mirza Mubarakullah, completed 1126/1714: covers 1703- 
13. Tr. into English by Jonathan Scott as Memoirs of 
Eradut Khan, 2 vols., 1794 ). 

Tahmasnamaht Memoirs of Tahmas Khan ( Miskin ) 
Muhakam ud daulah Itiqad Jang successively serving Mir 
Muin ul mulk, Mughlani Begam, Zain Khan of Sirhind, 
.■and Zabita Khan Ruhela ( wr. 1780 ). ( E<£D. viii ). 

Tazkirah i Shakir Khan, s/o Amir Shamsuddaulab 
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Lutfullah Kh. B. Sadiq ( of Panipat), governor of DelhE 
at the time of Nadir's invasion ( 1179 / 1765 ). ( J. Sarkar 
colln* Nat. Lib.). 

Tazkirah i Anandram ( Mukhlis &. D. viii. Ends 1748.^. 
Author was s/o Raja Hirde Ram Khatri of Lahore: 
Writer & poet, he was appointed vakil for Qamaruddin 
Khan and also for Abdus Samad Khan. 

Tazkirah i Imad ul Mulk, dealing with the Empire 
( 1754-58 ). 


E, Biographical Works 

It is sometimes difficult to draw a hard and fast line of 
distinction between the chronicles and biographical 
literature of the period, the former dealing with the life and. 
work of some piominei^t personality. Thus the histories 
dealing with the Emperors like Bahadur Shah, Azam,. 
Jahandar, Farrukhsiyar, Muhammad Shah, Ahmad Shah» 
Alamgir If, Shah Alam II may also be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting biographical works, and need not be repeated here. 

There are two standard biographical dictionaries of the 
eighteenth century : (i) Maasir ul Umara ( Lives of Mughal 
peers) wr. 1742-79 by Shah Nawaz Khan and his son 
Abdul Hayy ( Eng. Tr. Vol. I by H. Beveridge and vol, 
2 by Baini Prashad ) ^ (ii) Tazkirat ul Umara ( 1780 ) by 
Kewal Ram, a general index of mansabdars and lists of 
governors of provinces from Akbar's time and revenues 
of the empire. 

Besides these there are lives of poets etc. (i) Khazanah 
i Amira by Ghulam Ali Azam ( Bilgranii ), wr. 176S 
( information about Emperors Alamgir II, Shah Alam II, 
Safdar Jang, Imad, & Marathas ) repeated in his Sktrvi i 
Azad : (ii) Safinah i Khushgu. 

For Nadir Shah, Tarikh i Jahankusha i Nadiri by Mirza 
Mahdi Ali Khan, Secretary of Nadir Shah ( wr. 1758 ) ; 
Memoirs of $haikh Ali Hazin (Belfour} ; Tazkirah' oT 
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-Anandram ; Delhi Chronicle ; Muhsin, b. al Haaif Siddiqi 
fiijnori, Jauhar i Samsam, E. D. Vlll; and other works. 

For Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

Dayan i Waqai by Abdul Karim Kashmiri ( 1752-3 ); 

Mujmil ut Tawarikh pas az Nadir by Abul Hasan Ibn 
Muhammad Amin Gulistani, wr. 1782. ( ed. by O. .Mann, 
1896 ; partial translation by J. Sarkar, Modern Review^ vol. 
45, 1929 ; Author’s uncle in service of Nadir Shah. 

Jmad us Saadat by Ghulam All ; 

Halat i Amdan i Ahmad Shah Durrani dar Hindustan dar 
1169A, H. by Sheikh Ghulam Husain ( Samin ) (present 
during fourth invasion ), Eng. Tr, by Irvine {Ind. Ant, 1907). 
Jang Namah by Qazi Nur Muhammad (invasion, 1764-5 ), 
Ed. and Eng. Tr. by Ganda Singh ; 

Ahwal i Jang i Bhau wa Ahmad Shah Durrani by Kashi Raj 
Pandit ( 1780 ) ; Eng. Tr. by James Browne 1791 ( Asiatic 
Researches, vol. iii. 1799 ) defective ; reprinted by Oxford 
University Press 1926 by H. Rawlinson ( 1926 ). Account 
• of last battle of Panipat, by Jadunath Sarkar, IHQ, 1934. 
Tarikh i Husain Shahi ( or Tarikh i Ahmad Shah Durrani, 
1213/1798 ) by Imam ud din al Husaini ( Durrani history ), 
For Nizam ul Mulk see Regional Histories. 

F. Statistical, Topographical or Descriptive Accounts 

Muntakhab ut Tawarikh by Jagjiwan Das ( wr. 1708 ). 
••giving, statistics of all provinces in 1707. 

Khulasat ut Tawarikh by Sujan Rai Bhandari of Batala 
< 1695 ) and Chahar Gulshan or Akhbar *un Nawadir by 
Chatarman Rai ( 1759 ) serving under wazir Imad ul Mulk 
■supply useful statistical and biographical data (both 
partially translated by Jadunath Sarkar in India of 
Aurangzib ( 1901 ). 

Waqai Sarkar Ranthambhor wa Ajmer, 

Tarikh i Labor by Rai Bahadur Kanhaiya Lai (in Urdu ) 
Manazil ul futuh by Md. Jafar Shamlu, accompanying 
.Ahmad Abdali to India,—an account of different stages 
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from Qandahar,—Ghazni, Kabul, Peshawar, Lahore, Delhh 
and battle of Panipat ( E & D Vlll ). 

Chahar Chaman by Daulat Rai, 1820. 

Ibratnamah by Mufti Aliuddin of Lahore, 1854. 

G. Letters 

Correspondence constitutes a very valuable and reliable* 
source of history, giving the actual feelings of writers and 
throwing light on events of political history without any 
proneness to flattery or eulogy. Aurangzeb’s voluminous' 
correspondence in several series is wellknown, eg. Ahkam i 
Alamgiri and Ruqaat i Alamgiri^ etc. 

Letters of Abdullah Khan: (a) Ajaih ul Afaq, mostly 
relating to 1712 ; (b) Balmukund namah, dealing mainly 
with 1719-20. Eng. Tran, by Satish Chandra AMU. 1972. 

Khujistah Kalam, letters of Md. Khan Bangash ed. by 
Sahib Rai. Valuable for military affairs. * 

Nigarnamah i Munshi 

Insha i Gharib by Lala Ujagar Chand Ulfat. 

Insha i Madho Ram ed. by Madho Ram. 

Khatut i Shivaji contains three letters of Shahu to- 
Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah I. 

Siyasi Maktubat by Shah Waliullah. 

There are two epistolery compilaiions valuable for history 
of Bengal and Bihar during mid-18th century. ( i ) Dastur 
vi Insha complied bj^ Munshi Vijayram ( Lucknow, 1769 ) 
containing letters of Raja Ramnarain to the Nawab and 
his offiicers and also of his brother Raja Dhiraj Naraiiu- 
( ii) Dastur ul Insha, compiled by Munshi Shaikh Yar 
Muhammad Qalandar ( c. 1757 ) 

Two historical letters by Asaf Jah I. Text and Tr. by 
Jadunath Sarkar, Islamic Culture, 1941. 

Letters of Nizam nl mulk to Muhammad Shah (after 
defeating Mubariz ) Tr. by W. Irvine, Asiatic Miscellany^ 
1885 . 

Murasalat i Ahmad Shah Durrani* Correspondence* 
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l>etweten Ahmad Abdali, Emperor Shah Alam II» Kohilla 
Afghans and Rajput rulers, 1173-76 / 1759-62. 

H. Regional Histories 

(i ) The Punjab and the Sikhs : 

The general sources for the Mughal empire also yield 
materials for the Punjab. There are excellent biblio¬ 
graphies in Irvine, Later Mughals , N. K. Sinha, The Rise 
of Sikh Power, H. R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Studies in 
Later History of the Punjab, Khuswant Singh, History of 
the Sikhs and Ganda Singh Banda Baha4ur, Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, Special mention may be made of: 

Ahwal i Adina Beg Khan, attributed to a contemporary 
Sodhi ( Guru ) of Kartapur, 1806. 

Haqiqat i Bina O Uruj i Friqa i Sikhan wrongly attributed 
to Timur Shah, s/o Abdali ( Ganda Singh ). Tr. by I. 
Banerjee. IHQ, 1942. 

Jang namah by Qazi Nur Muhammad, wr. 1765. Ed. & 
Tr. by Ganda Singh, 1939, 

Khalsa Namah by Diwan Bakht Mai, 1225-29 / 1810-14. 

Tarikh i Punjab by Ahmad Shah of Batala, 1820. 

Tarikh i Sikhan by Khushwaqt Rai (till 1811 ) agent 
and intelligencer of E. I. C. at Amritsar written for Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 

Umdat ut Tawarikh by Sohan Lai Suri, vols 1 & 2 1812. 
Author was the chronicler of Ranjit Singh ; earlier part 
based on records of his own father serving Ranjit’s father 
and grandfather. * 

Zafar Namah i Mtdn ul Mulk by Ghulam Muhiuddin^ 
1162/1749. 

See Gurumukhi and Marathi sources ( S P D. vols 2. 6. 
21, 25, 27, 29, 38, 39, 40, 45. Rajwade vols. 1 & 6) and English. 
Source. 

( ii ) Oudh and the Rohillas, 

See the bibliographies in A. L. Srivastava*s First Twtt 
Nawabs of Awadh and Shuja ud daulah besides the general 
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•sources oa the Mughal empire. Special mention may bc 
made of: ^ 

ImcLd us Saa4at by Sayyid ( Mir )* Ghulam Ali Khan 
'Naqvi wr. c. 1807 (mostly Oudh and Bengal history, 
Marathas, Abdali and Shuja ud daulah. 

Tarikh-i- / Ahwal i Najib ud datdah by Sayyid NUruddin 
Hasan, serving Wazir Ghazi ud din Imad ul Mulk wr. c. 
1773. Eng. Tr. by J.Sarkar, IHQ and Isl. Culture, 1933-34. 

Gulistan i Rahmat by Mustajab Khan ( 1792 ) Eng. Tr. 
by Sir C. Elliot. Life of....Hafiz Rahmat Khan....( 1831 ). E. 
D. VIII, 

W. Hamilton, Historical Relation of the Rohilla Afghans 
"i practically a translation of Tarikh i Faiz Bakhsh ), 1787 
( iii ) Bengal, Bihar & Orissa : 

Riyaz us Salatin by Ghulam Husain Salim wr. 1788. Eng. 
Tr, by M. Abdus Salam. 

Tarikh i Bangalah by Salimullah, wr. 1763, Tr. by 
Gladwin. 

Ahwal i Mahabat Jang by Yusuf Ali wr. C. 1767. Ed. by 
Abdus Subhan f Bib. Ind.) 

Muzaffarnamah by Karam Ali. wr. 1772. ( Eng. Tr. by J. 
Sarkar, Bengal Past & Persent ; and Bengal Nawabs ), 

See Bibliographies in J. Sarkar, History of Bengal (vol. 2) 
Abdul Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and His Times. 

K. K. Datta, Alivardi and His Times, 

( iv ) Gujrat and Malwa : 

Mirat i Ahmadi b>Md. Ali Khan, ends 1761. 

See bibliography in Raghubir Sinh, Malwa in Transition. 
( V ) Hyderabad : 

For the career of Nizam ul Mulk before 1724 sources 
\givcn in Irvine, Later Mughals, may be consulted with 
profit. Therefter we have three writers in Nizam's service, 
Khafi Khan, Ghulam Ali Azad and Shah Nawaz Khan. 
Besides there are : 

Maastr ul Umara. 

Maasir i Asafi or Maasir i Nizami by Lachmi Narayao* 
-a hereditary revenue official ( wr. 1792-^3 )., 
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Hadigut id Mam C vol. 2 ^ ( best Persian source for 
the period 1724-62 ) by minister Mir Abul Qasim, Mir Alam ; 
ends 1739^; oompletad 1802, 

The Marathi purees ( e. g. news-letters from the court, 
despatches of officers, reports of Peshwa’s agents ) yield new 
information regarding the activities and the campaigns of 
the Nizam. There are several mss in Asafiya Library and 
Daftar i Diwani, Hyderabad, listed by Yusuf Husain in his 
book. The First Nizam, English and French factory records 
in DodwelPs upleix and Clive. 

II. MARATHI 

The Maraihi Bakhars or chronicles, composed later 
than the events recorded, are generally not rated high by 
some scholars. But they cannot be completely dispensed 
with and have to be used critically. Krishnajj Shyam 
Rao, author of Bhao Sahibanchi Bakhar, lived at Indra- 
prastha near Delhi and knew Hindi and was familiar with 
the affairs of the Rajputs. Jats and Ruhelas. 

Bands of devoted Maratha workers since the time of 
Raj wade have unearthed a huge mass of Marathi records 
and letters. The Bharat Itihas Samsodhak Mandal, Poona, 
has been publishing such documents. 

Chitnis, Chhatrapati Sahu Maharaj. 

V. K. Raj wade, Marathi Itihasanchi Sadhanen (21 vols ), 
collection of Marathi sources since 1898 to correct Grant 
Duff's mistakes. 

Six vols. ( 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 ) are useful for this period. 

Brahmendra Swamichen Charitra, ed. by Parasnis, 

Letters of Brahmendra Swami ( Printed by Parasnis and 
Raj wade). 

Dilli~Yethil Mara. Rajkaranen, despatches of the 
Maratha envoy at Delhi, Hingane, ed, by D. B. Parasnis, 
2 vols. ( valuable for dates and events ). 

Hingane Daftar vol. 1. ed. by G. S. Sardesai. 

' SelectlQHs from Peshvfa Daftar ( 45 vols. ) ed* by G. S. 

^^ 1 * 28 . 
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Sardesai. Reports of Maratha agents in Delhi and other 
places. Valuable for dates and events, 

Marathi Riyasat^ by G. S. Sardesai, Madhya Vibhag, 
( 1707-74, in 4 vols.) ; 1707-40 ; 1740-60 ; ( Panipath 

Prakaran ) ; till 1774 . 

Aitihasik Patren lad i waghaira Lekha., 2nd ed. ( 1930 ) ; 
Aitihasik Patra Vyavahar ( 1933 ) ; 

Kavyetihas Sangraha patern Yadi 1930. 

All the above three edited by Sardesai and others. 
Selections from Satara Rajas* and the Peshwas* Diaries 
by G. C. Wad, D. B. Parasnis, vols. 1-6, 10. 

V. V. Khare, Aitihasik Lekha Sangraha^ Vol. ( 1897 ). 
Purandare Daftar, ed. by K. V. Purandare, 3 Vols. 
Chandrachud Daftar ed. by D. V. Apte, vol. 1, B. I. S.. 
Mandal, Poona, 1920 ( Selections therefrom Gwalior Govt., 
1934 ). 

Holkar Shahi Itihasachin Sadhanen ed. by B. B. Thakur,. 
2 vols. 

Shindhe Shahi Itihasachin Sadhanen ed. by A. B. Phalke,. 
4 vols. 


III. HINDI 

Metrical history : A hindi poem entitled Nadir Shah^ 
aur Muhammad Shah was composed by Tilok Das. Ed 
& Tr. by W. Irvine, JASB, 1897. 

Vamsa Bhaska^hy Suraj Mai Mishran, 8 vols. wr. 1841 
in verse : but historically of not much value. 

Vir Vinod by Kaviraj Shyamal Das, 7 vols. 

Sujan Charitra ( Life of Suraj Mai) by Sudan. Nagari 
Pracharni Sabha, Banaras. 

Lai Kavi, Chhatraprakash. Tr. Pogson, Hist, of Boondelas, 
1830. 


IV. RAJASTHANI 


Archival records in different states of Rajasthan are 
now mostly stored in Bikaner. These are Bahis (rolled 
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registers ), khuritas ( portfolio files ), khyats ( chronicles ), 
vakil reports etc. One category of Bahis is Bayava Bahis, 
No. I gives information of Sawai Jai Singh's marriage with 
Bai Suraj Kunwar ( G. N. Sharma, J. I. H., XXXIV, Pt. I ) 
Nensi’s khyats are famous. Jodhpur Rajya Ki Khyat is 
important for this period. There are several Rajasthani 
mss. about Abhai Singh, (i ) Suraj Prakash by Kami 
Dan« ( ii) Raj Rupak by Vir Bhan ( now printed by Nagari 
Pracharani Sabha ). There are two contemporary Sanskrit 
sources about Ajit Singh e. g. (i ) AJitodaya by Bhatt 
Jagjivan, his court poet, (ii) Ajitcharita by Bal Krishan, 
and one about Abhai Singh ( Abhaivilas by Bhatt Jagjivan ). 

The vakils of Amber used to send letters from the 
Mughal court to their kings and ministers which were 
known as Vakil Reports ( 1657-1719 ), These throw light 
on the relations of Jai Singh II with Ajit Singh. 

V. URDU 

Shams her i Khalsa, Gyan Singh & Rajindar Singh. 

See bibliography in Yusuf Husain, The First Nizam, and 
H. R. Gupta ( ed.) Marathas and Panipat. 

VI. PUNJABI ( GURUMUKHl ) 

These have been listed by Hari Ram Gupta, Ganda 
Singh and Khushwant Singh in their respective books. 
Panth Prakash by Gyani Gyan Singh, a late 19th century 
work ( 1880), giving iSikh point of view. Prachin Panth 
Prakash by Ratan Singh Bhangu Shahid, (c. 1830 ) 

VII. EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 

A. Dutch : Diary of E. Conraad Graaf (The Hague 
State Record Oflace). Tr. by Mrs. Kuenan-Wicksteed & 
J. Ph. Vogel ( Journal U. P. Hist. Soc., X. Pt. i ) 

B, French i 

A French account of the Jats, written about 1774 ( most 
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probably by Father Francois Xavier Wendel, who lived in 
India. 1751-1803. , 

Autobiography of Rene Madec. Eng. Tr. by J. Sarkar. 
Bengal : Past <6 Present 1936-40. 

Lettres et Conventions des governeurs de Pondichery 
avec differents princes hindous 1666-1793. ( 1914 ). 

Memoire pour Bussy, etc. ( 1764). 

Letters of Francois Raymond referring to military and 
financial conditions under Nizam Ali (Tr. by Jadunuth 
Sarkar, Islamic Culture, 1932 ), 

Kaeppelin, P. La Compagnie des Indes Crientales. 
J904» 

C. English : 

For the Sikhs : 

Letter of John Surman and Edward Stephenson at Delhi 
to Robert Hedges, President and Governor of Fort William. 
March 10, 1716. 

Major James Brown, History of the Origin & Progress 
of the Sicks ( India Tracts ), written in 1783 and printed 
in 1788 ( Author was at Shah Alam’s court in Delhi as the 
English minister )• 

Col. A. L. H. Polier, The Siques, 1787 ( Ed. by P. C. 
Gupta, Intro, to Polier’s Shah Alam II and his court. 
Cal., 1947 ). 

John Griffiths at Surat to Alexander Adamson, Feb. 
17, 1794. 

George Forsterf A Journey from Bengal to England 
1783-84 ( 1798 ), vol 1 ; Letter to Gregory dated June 9, 1785. 
He was a civil servant of E. 1. C. in Bengal. 

W. Francklin, The History-of the Reign of Shah Alam 
( 1798 ). 

Lt-Col. John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, printed 1812; 
Hk T* Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab.... 
( 1834). 

M, Elphinstone, An Apcount of the Kingdom 6f Caubul 
.... ( 1842 ). 

W. L. M’Grcgor^ History of the Sikhs, 2 vols.» J184^4 
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J, D, Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs.... 18-.9. 

General: Bombay Secretariat Records. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence ( Govt, of India ) - 
Eng. Tr. of Persian Letters ( from 1759 ), between E. I. C's 
Servants and Indian rulers and nobles. 

Clement Downing, History of the Indian Wars, Ed. by W. 
Foster, 924. 

Alexander Dow, History of HindostJn 3 vols. 1768 
Forrest. G,—State Papers of W. Hastings ( London, ed. ); 
—Proceedings of Secret Committee of Council ( For. 
Dept. 1772-85 ) 3 vols. 1890 ( Cal. ed. ). 

Fort William-lndia House Correspondence (Govt, of 
India ). 

Orme, Robert, History of..Indostan, vol. 1. 

D. Portuguese : Works of Chevalier P. S. Pissurlcncar 
and De Braganza. 


VIII. NUMISMATIC 

Rodgers, C. F., Catalogue of the Coins .. ( 1894) : 
Articles on coins of the Sikhs in JASB, 1881, 1885. 

Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, vols. 2 & 3. 

B. Selected Modern Works 
For Chapters 1-2 

The fortunes of the Mughal empire after 1707 may be 
studied in 

M. Elphinstone, History of India. 

Pringle Kennedy, Hist, of the Great Moghuls. 

W. Irvine, Later Mughals ( ed. J, Sarkar), 2 vols., 
1921-22. 

Cambridge History of India, vol. IV. 

S. J. Owen, The Fall of the Mogul Empire, 1912. 

Henry George Keene, The Turks in India ; 1972, Reprin\ 
A Sketch of the History of Hindustan, 1972 Reprint. 
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Fall of the Moghul Empire, 1882. 

Jadunath Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 4 vols, 
( 1932-50 ; vol. 1 ( 1932 / 1949 / 1964 / 1971 ) ; vol. 2 ( 1934 / 
1950 / 1966 / 1971 ; Military History of India. 1960. 

H. Goetz, The Crisis of Indian Civilization, 1938. 

S. R. Sharma, Mughal Empire in India ( 1934, 1940, '45, 
’47, *61 ). 

Satish Chandra, Parties & Politics at the Mughul Court 
( 1959 / 1972 ) 

T. G. P. Spear. Twilight of the Mughals, 1951. 

A. B. Pandey, Later Medieval India, ( 1963, *67, *73 ). 

For the relations of the Mughals with different 
nationalities reference may be made to respective chapters. 


For Chapter 3 ( Foreign Invasions J 

The history of Persia and Afghanistan has been given 
in detail in James Frazer, History of Nadir Shah, 1742. 

Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, 2 vols, ( 1815 ). 

Sir Percy Sykes, A History of Persia ( 1930) 3rd 
ed, ( and A History of Afghanistan ) vol. 1 ( 1940 ). 

Col. G. B. Malleson, History of Afghanistan...to 1878 
( 1879 ). 

Rehatsek, Reign of Ahmad Shah Durrani /nd. Ant, XVI 
( 1887 ). 

J. Hanway, Travels, 1753. 

Revolutions of Persia....! 747 vol. 2 ( 1754 ). 

L. Lockhart, Nadir Shah ( 1938 ) ( *^useful biblio¬ 

graphical notes ) ; Fall of the Safavi Dynasty and The 
Afghan Occupation of Persia ( 1958 ). 

J. P. Ferrier, History of the Afghans, 1858. 

M. Elphinstone, An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul 
1842. 

The impact of the invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah on India may be studied in 

W. Irvine, Later Mughals vol. 2 ( with additional 
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chapters by J. Sarkar) ; Ahmad Shah Abdali and his 
Indian wazir, Imad ul Mulk, Ind. Ant. XXXVI, 1907. 

W. Francklin, History of the Reign of Shah Allum, 1798, 

J. Sarkar, Nadir Shah in India, 1925 ; Fall of the 
Mughal Empire, vols. 1 & 2 ; Article on Ahmad Shah Abdali 
{ Is!. Culture^ April 1932 ). 

Cambridge History of India, vol. IV. ( 1937 ). 

Yusuf Husain, Nizam ul Mulk Asaf Jah, 1936 (The First 
Nizam, The life and Times of....( 1963 ). 

Olaf Caroe, The Pathans SSOB. C.—A. D. 1957. 1958. 

Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court 
< 1959 ). 

Riazul Islam, Indo-Persian Relations ( 1970 ) ; valuable 
bibliography : gives diplomatie aspects. 

For the Marathas, C. A. Kincaid & D. B. Parasnis, Hist, 
of the Marathas ( 1931 ) ; V. G. Dighe. Peshwa Baji Rao 
!...( 1944) ; G. S. Sardesai, Nev) History of the Marathas 
vol. 2 ( 1948 ) ; Marathi Riyasat. 

T. S. Shejwalkar, Panipat. 1761 ( 1945 ) ; 

A. L. Srivastava. Maratha-Afghan Diplomatic Tussle 
on the eve of Panipat ( Sardesai Com. vol, 1938 ; First Two 
Nawabs of Oudh ( 1934 ). 

H. R. Gupta, The Marathas and Panipat ( 1961 ). 

For the effects on the Sikhs. 

Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs...( 1849/ ). 

N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power. 1936/1946/1960. 

H. R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs 1739-68. ' ol. I ( 1939 ) 

vols. 2. & 3. ( 1944) ; Studies in Later Mughal History 
of the Punjab., 1707-93 ( 1944); AHmad Shah Abdali's 
Ninth Invasion ( Sardesai Commemoration volume, 1938 ). 

S. R. Kohli, Ahmad Shah Abdali &. The Sikhs ( Proc, 
1. H. C., 1938 ). 

Ganda Singh, Ahmad Shah Durrani, 1959 ). 

For the Jats, K. R. Qanungo, History of the Jats ( 1925 ). 
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For Chapter 4 ( Administrative Decline ) 

There are several general works e.^ g. Sarkar ( Mughal 
Administration), Ibn Hasan (Central Structure of the 
Mughul Empire ). P Saran ( Provincial Goverment of tho 
Mughals, 1526-1658,. 1941), Sri. Ram Sharma ( Mughal 
Government and Administration^ 1951/1965 ), 

S. A. Q. Husaini, Administration under the MughulSr 
2nd ed., 1962. 

1. H. Qureshi ( Administration of the Mughul Empire^ 
1966 ), W. Husain ( Administration of Justice during 
Muslim Rule in India, 1934 ). 

M. B. Ahmad. Administration of Justice in Medieval 
India, 1941 ( and others ). 

The administrative and military decline may be traced 
in Orme, Historical Fragments ; History of the Military 
Transactions...Indostan, 2 vols ( 1803 ) ; R. O. Cambridge 
( y/n Account... 1761 ) ; Clement Downing, History of the 
Indian Wars, ed. by W. Foster. 1924 ; S. J. Owen, The Fall 
of the Mughal Empire ( 1912/1960 ) ; W. Irvine. Army of 
the Indian Mughals ( 1903 ) ; l ater Mughals, 2 vols. ( 1921- 
22 ) ; J. Sarkar, Fa// of the Mughal Empire vols. 1 & 2, 
Bengal Nawabs, Military History of India ; Satish Chandra, 
Parties & Politics at the Mughal Court. 

New light on Police, Espionage and warfare is thrown 
by the writer’s Police System in Mt dieval India in Theory 
& Practice ( Bihar Police Magazine^ 1954 ), News-writers in 
Mughal India (in Indian Press, ed. by S. P. Sen ), and Some 
Aspects of Military Thinking and Practice in Medieval 
India ( 1974 ). 


Chapter 5 ( The Marathas ) 

Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas ( 3 vols,, 1826 ) still 
remains a classic notwithstanding its 'thousand errors’. 
This was followed by Elphinstone’s History of India ( 1841). 
Richard Carnac Temple, Oriental Experience 
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Major Evans Bell, Our Great Vassal Empire, 1870, 

M. G, Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Power etc, ( 1900 / 
1961 ) 

S. J. Owen, Fall of the Mogul Empire ( 1912 / 1960 ). 

Irvine, Later Mughals, \ol, 2 ( 1921-22 ). 

C. A. Kincaid & D. B. Parasnis,. A* History of the 
Maratha People ( 1931 ). 

H. N. Sinha, Rise of the Peshwas, 1931. 

J. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire vol. 1 ( 1932 t 
1949 / 1964 ). vol. II ( 1934 / 1950 / 1971 ). Article ‘An 
Original Account....Battle of Panipat ( Islamic Culture, July, 
1953 ) ; Panipat ( IHQ, June, 1934 ) 

G. S. Sardesai, Main Currents of Maratha History 
( 1926 ), New History of the Marathas, 3 vols. ( 1946-48 ), 
vol. 2 ; Marathi Riyasat. 

S. R. Sharma, Founding of Maratha Freedom 1934 / 64. 

H. Rawlinson in Cambridge History of India vol. IV 
( 1937 ). 

A. Pa war in Proc. IHRC. XVII ; Tarabai Papers. 

V. V. Joshi, Clash of Three Empires. 1941. 

A. C. Banerjee, Peshwa Madhav Rao I, 1943 / 1968. 

V. G. Dighe, Baji Rao I and the Maratha Expansion 
( 1944). 

H. R. Gupta, Studies in Later Mughal History of the 
Punjab, 1707-93 ( 1944 ). 

T. S. Shejwalkar, Panipat : 1761 ( 1946 ). 

Satish Chandra, Parties & Politics...,( 1959 ). 

C. K. Srinivasan, Baji Rao I The Great Peshwa ( 1961 ) 

Brij Kishore, Tara Bai & Her Times ( 1963 ). 

V. Nadkarni, Rise & Fall of the Maratha Empire, 
( 1966 ). 

M. Malgonkar, Chhatrapatis of Kolhapur, 1971. 

P. S. Madhava Rao, Eighteenth Century Deccan, 19^'3.. 

For relations with the Nizam, Gujrat and Malwa, Yusuf 
Husain, Nizam ul mulk etc. ( 1936, 1963 ), Commissariat, 
History of Gujrat ( Rep. 1957. ) and Raghuvir Sinh, Malwa 
in Transition ( 1698-1765 ). 
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For relations with the Portuguese, Danvers, The 
Portuguese in India, vol. 2 ; Dighe, op. cit.; Sardesai, New 
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327, 329, 338, 342, 344-5, 350, 357, 
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365-80 ( passim ), 406 
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Jinji, 27, 222 
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Select Opinions 
on 

A STUDY OF 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY INDIA 

1. Dr. R. C. Majumdar: 

I have read with great interest and profit A Study 
of Eighteenth Century India by Dr. J. N. Sarkar. This 
is the first part of a series of three volumes covering 
the history of India in the eighteenth century and deals 
with the period from the death of Aurangzeb to the Third 
Battle of Panipath ( 1707-1761 ). The eighteenth century 
is a period of transition from the Medieval to Modern 
India, and the author, a renowned scholar, has done full 
justice to its importance in the history of India. He has 
given evidence of great industry and critical spirit of 
a high order in dealing with the available sources of 
information, both printed books and original records in 
different languages. The result is a scholarly work which 
has (fully sustained the high reputation of Dr. Sarkar as 
an authority on the history of Medieval India. This 
scholarly work is written in a lucid style and will, I am 

sure, be highly appreciated by the scholars and general 
readers alike. 

2. Padmabhusan Dr. H. K. Sherwani : 

...your highly valuable book, A Study of Eighteenth 
Century India..,Even a glance at the headings in the 
Table of Contents reveals the amount of research which 
the book must have entailed.... 







